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HOME RULE. 

I F we summarise the Unionist arguments against- Home 
Rule, wc find such an array of contradictions that it se^is . 
amazing that professedly honest men employ them, and more 
amazing still that professedly intelligent men entertain them^ 
Tliey may be stated as follows — Ireland is prosperous. Home 
Rxile would endanger her prosperity : Ireland is not prosperous, 
she is bankrupt, she cannot continue to exist without the help of 
England. Ireland is content as she is ; the Irish people do 
not want Home Rule : Ireland is discontented ; why hand 
over self-goverflment to a people who are discontented with 
our rule ? . Ireland is priest-ridden. Home Rule means Rome' 
Rule : with the’ introduction of Home Rule, the power 
of the priests disjippears, and the people are deprived dl their 
natural leaders. These and many other paradoxes may easdy . 
be gathere^^om the pronouncements of the Unionist leaders. 

“ Any good enough to beat a dog with," any appeal is 

effective to rouse the bigotry of the Orangeman, and to 
confirm the stolidity of the English Unionist. But one cannot 
indefinitely continue with success to treat even mediocre ' 
intelligence as ^^uttlecock. The fiercest partisan has periodis' . 
of calm, a»tf TTO stolidesit momentary glimpses, of light. - 
Unionism bankrupt in ideas, and weltering in .inconsistencies: 
Unionism which had rejected the man of : thpught and 
accepted the man of words, was floundering deeper and deeper 
into the morass of the Irish question,; without a present ■ 
or a future, when it was saved, tempprarfly at least, from the 
dissolution to which it was hastening,- by ' the genius of one . 
man. 
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Sir Edward Carson is a fighter. In the bad 'days of th^ 
*' twenty years’ resolute government ” regime, he eame'd.the title 
of “ Coercion Carspn ” and earned it well. ‘4 formidable enemy, . 
,he, one who loves a contest and fights to a finish. This 
characteristic of his would in itself account for his plan - pf 
campaign, but Sir Edward Carson is not only a fighter, he is 
also a lawyer and an able lawyer. A study of the brief for 
Unionism showed him that amidst the mass of antiquated 
prejudices and stale and thread-bare arguments, there was one 
notion which could be translated into effect and afford a 
basis for a good fight with reasonable hopes of success. It was 
a forlorn hope, for in the event of failure, there was no retreat, 
but the occasion demanded the venture. He determined to 
oppose to Home Rule the inflexibility, the determination, the 
grimness of the Northern Protestant, not indeed these qualities 
as they really exist, but as they are supposed to exist in the 
gullible minds of the English people. The “ Northern Iron ” 
was exploited for much more than its worth, and the dour 
no-surrender atmosphere was completed with the Covenant and 
the Volunteers. Carson is an honest lawyer, and having accepted 
the brief for Unionism, he has thrown himself into the work 
with all the earnestness and the ability at his command. This 
“ inflexible determination ” of Ulster is the keystone of Unionist 
policy. It gives the semblance of coherence and a promise of 
strength to what had otherwise been chaotic and impotent. 

And yet this " Northern Iron ” bogey is as unsubstantial 
and impotent as the flimsiest phantom that has ever affrighted 
the minds of the credulous, more unsubstantial even, for this 
ghost has been more than once exorcised. More than once it 
has appeared on the stage dressed in the usual trappings, 
foreboding and threatening evils, only to fly before the limelight, 
trailing behind it the gloom in which it had functioned. But 
although it is an ugly ghost, carrying with it an atmosphere 
of mediaeval bigotry and intolerance, its history is interesting 
and instructive. 

A little more than three hundred years ago, the “ Pleintationt 
of Ulster ” was effected. The lands formerly ruled by the 
O'Neill and the O’Donnell and other Ulster chiefs were put 
in the market, and James I and his favourites, officials in Ireland 
and shopkeepers in England, reaped a rich harvest. Three- 
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ijuartersMjf a milUon acres were declared confiscated and into the^ 
l^ds,. wliiih hdd belonged to Ulster Clansm^^ 'fbr two thousand 
years! came colonists from England antf the lowlands qf 
Scotland. For the confiscation of these lands, there was;iiot 
'a vestige of moral justification ; as a means of completing the 
conquest of Ireland it had its purpose. Ireland, exhausted by 
the Elizabethan wars,, decimated by famine, fire 'and sword, ' 
could not resist. The dispossessed clansmen and their chiefs 
withdrew sullenly before the army of occupation ; some went 
to seek death and forgetfulness on the battlefields of Europe ; 
some went to swell the ranks of the outlawed, and some to'* 
wait patiently until the raising of the “ Bloody Hand ” gave* 
the .signal for another effort to win back Ulster. 'This planta- 
tion of Ulster was iniquitous, but it had the merit of its ■ 
shamelessness. Unlike those that preceded and followed it, 
it offered no hypercritical, pretences, it was the declaration of 
the triumph of strength. 'ITie capacity of Ireland to assimilate 
foreign elements had up to that time Ijeen marvellous. The 
Anglo-Normans had become more Irish than the Irish 
themselves. Those who came as conquerors had remained to be 
conquered by Irish civilisation. Notwithstanding the frantic 
efforts of , the English government to preserve them as a 
separate race, notwithstanding decrees levelled against the 
adoption of the Irish language, dress, 'and customs, the two 
races merged, but this plantation of Ulster introduced a new , 
and strange element, which the weakened vitality of Ireland 
could not digest. The plantation of Ulster synchronised with 
the maturity of Puritanism, the planters were the product 
of their times ; they carried with them an atmosphere of 
narrow bigotry and intolerance and a hard huckstering spirit, 
which shut them off from the people amohst whom they 
settled, and they were numerous enough to suffice for 
themselves. They brought with them their religion and their 
politics and preserved them. It is rather an amusing com- 
^ mentary on the much vaunted loyalty of the Ulster Protestant 
to find that in every instance in which he took a stands against 
his fellow-countrymen, he was opposing established authority 
He conspired and fought against Charles I, opposed James II 
and his more recent outbreaks against the Crown . and Constitu 
tion are consistent with his previous history. . ^ 
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Had peace and time combined for the task, Irish civilisa- 
tion, or thfe Irish climate, as Shaw would have it, might have 
blended the two races, but the Cromwellian wars and the 
WiUiamite wars interrupted the process and the penal laws 
postponed it indefinitely. Union without fusion seemed to 
have been accomplished under the National Government of 
1782, but the Insurrection of ’98 and the Act of Union destroy- 
ed the promise. 

This is a very brief outline of the genesis of the Ulster 
e Question. Beginning in a deed of gross spoilation, it has been 
.nurtured on injustice, fed by hate and intolerance, and will 
die a natural death when the evils which have favoured its 
existence arc removed. Tlie history of the superstition which has 
invested the “ grim ” Northern Protestant with a monopoly of 
the manly virtues remains to be glanced at. 

On the flag of Orangeism are inscribed in loud characters, 
the Siege of Derry and the Battle of the Boyne, 'ihe world, 
and especially the world of Irishmen, arc never allowed to 
forget for a moment that on these two memorable occasions, 
the Orangeman asserted his invincible courage and determina- 
tion, and English historians who. almost without exception, 
betray a regrettable ignorance of Irisli History, are 
roused to an epic fervour when describing these two 
great victories. And the> are worthy of commemoration. 
Irishmen of all creeds and classes, old Irish? and Anglo-Irish, 
Gael, Norman and Saxon can meet and be rejoiced by the 
memory of brave deeds. In a normal Ireland, these victories, 
whose celebrations arc now expressions of sectarian animosity 
would be of National Commemoration. The Siege of Derry 
■ recalls heroic endurance and a sublime courage, the memory of 
which Ireland would not wish to fade. To the battles of 
Aughrun and the Bo 5 me no special significance attaches beyond 
the importance of the issue, which they decided. To the vanquish- 
ed not less honour accrued than to the victors ; and if Sarsficld 
used the wor^ attributed to him , — " Change Kings and we'll 
fight you over again,” he accurately defined in what the 
advantage of the Williamites lay. But to assign to Northern 
Protestants a superior courage and a greater firmness and 
. determination on the ground of these victories, to compare the 
*smg1e heroic resistance of the Siege of Derry with the seven. 
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hun<Jred years’ struggle for Irish freedom, starred vtuth 
.innumerable glories, is to give to historical proportion the 
lic^ise of a fairy tale. The very fact that Irish Rationalism, 
Irish courage, and Irish honour, survive after a struggte 
unparalleled in history, is a convincing proof of ' invincible 
determination, and that Irish civilisation remains in its essence 
unaltered asserts a vitality in the race, which need fear no 
comparison. But to undermine the foundations of this, 
delusion, which would exalt the Northern Unionist above his 
fellow-countrymen, it is not necessary to review the main 
features of Ireland's struggle for National expression ; it is not 
necessary to go outside the limits of that campaign, which 
opening with the siege of Derry closed with the not less 
honourable siege of Limerick. A rough stone, the Treaty stone, 
surmounting a simple lonely column, commemorates the Treaty 
that ended the Siege of Limerick and the Williamite wars in 
Ireland. No annual banqjiet, nor public procession, no beating 
of drums or flaunting of flags recalls the event, and yet at this 
crisis in the affairs of Ireland and of ^ the Empire, it would 
be wen if English statesmen. Unionist and Liberal, made a 
pilgrimage to this humble monument on the banks of the 
Shannon, and then ruminate over the results that have 
accrued f{om broken faith, from a weak surrender to bigotry 
and intolerance, the flight from the lands of their . 
ancestors of the flower of Irish manhood, the sorrow and the 
wailing of the biaaken homes, the blood shed on the battlefields 
of Europe and America, the hate that endureth, the ec^o of 
the screams of the “ Wild Geese ” who fled across the sea, and 
'never found their way home again — those " Wild Geese” of whom 
Emily Lawless writes : 

" Fillers of - trench and grave 
Mockers, bemocked of time 
War dogs hungry and grim 
Gnawing an empty bone 
Fighting in every clime 
Every case but their own." 

It would be well that these statesmen should reflect op ' 
these things now that intolerance in the name of justice and 
loyalty would repeat the old wrongs. 
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The siegts of Derry and Limerick are alike in this 
particular that they represent native resistance to foreign 
attack. Derry held its walls against James and his French allies, 
Limerick resisted William -and his Dutch and German 
mercenaricb. In most other respects, they are dissimilar. 
Derry held out until relieved, Limerick surrendered with the 
honours of War, but whereas the siege of Deny opened a 
campaign in which the promise of victory lay with William, 
who had the support not only of all England but, excepting 
France, of all Europe, including the Pope (a fact whicli those who 
jn the name of William, curse the Pope, forget or are ignorant 
of ), Limerick dosed a campaign which had been given up as 
liopeless by all except the brave man, who. following Patrii k 
Sarsfield, manned its walls. Derry was strongly fortified . 
Limerick, in the contemptuous words of Lauzun, the French 
Engineer-General, who despaired of holding it, “ could be taken 
with roasted apples,” and if the accident of circumstances, 
of victory and the triumph of the cause for which Derry 
stood has given to ihe latter a more conspicuous place in 
history, no valid reason i an be assigned for refusing to thi' 
defenders of Limerick the possession of the qualities of deter- 
mination, courage, endurance and discipline in equal measure 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

Um'onist orators never fail to draw a contiast between 
the, industrial North and the non-industrigl South, and to 
deduce from it the conclusion that the Northerner is pi-osperous 
because he is industrious, and industrious because he is Protestant 
and loyal; the South is poor because the Southenu'r lazy, 
and the Southerner is lazy because he is Catholic and Nationalist. 
This " fost hoc, ergo propter hoc " argument Ls final. It 
appeals to the man of limited intelligence, and to all who are 
too intellectually lazy or incompetent to think for themselves. 
It is as conclusive as a proposition of Euclid and much easier 
to understand. The groundling seizes it avidly. To him it is 
the explanation of the whole Irish question, and he implicitly 
believes that '•Home Rule is but a cloak under the conceal- 
ment of which the idle, dishonest Nationalist would fatten on the 
wealth of the North. It is fruitless to disctiss relative prosperity 
and relative wealth without an accurate notion of the meanings 
ascribed to the terms employed, but granting that the North 
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is wealthier than the othet provinces, and mote pro^{>ei:ous, 
there remains to consider whether this prosperity is due .to the 
existence of higher civic virtues and sturdier phonal character 
in the Northern Protestant. The two great industrica of- the 
North, linen manufacture and shipbuilding, are famous. But 
the reason for the pre-eminence of Belfast over Dublin in ship- 
building is precisely the same as that which explains why the 
Tliames cannot compete with the Mersey and the Clyde. 
Geographical position has given to Belfast the advantage in 
raw material and in labour. The history of the linen industry 
is more instructive. It is difficult to gather from the diatribes* 
levelled against the Irish, whether their supposed lack of, 
enterprise and slackness is to be laid to the account of their 
religion or their race. To the unprejudiced the manner in 
which a man worships God does not seem to have any 
bearing on the matter, and in the face of the history of 
Christianity, to contend tllat Catholics arc less industrious than 
Protestants, less enterprising, less bold, is the height of 
absurdity. We must assume, therefor#, that it is a racial 
defect ; that the Irishman is born with a double dose of 
original sin which ever hampers him in his efforts* to reach 
the exalted plane of civilisation monopolised by the Anglo- 
Saxon. And althoug]> the greatness of ancient Ireland in 
learning and the arts is acknowledged generally, and its 
missionary enterprise in the dark ages of Europe is confessed, 
there are but few* who do not believe that the very little she 
accomplishes in commerce and industry is due to the initiative 
and example of her neighbour. To these, a study of Mrs. 
’Green's “ The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing ” will 
be instructive and illuminating. She has piled up overwhelming 
testimony to prove the commercial aptitude of Irishmen from 
the days when Carthagian merchants exchanged their 
products with the Gael, down to quite modem times. Her 
evidence is abundant and irrefutable, but this is not the 
occasion to examine it ; I am concerned only with explaining 
why the manufacture of linen in Ulster has f^en able to 
reach such splendid proportions, and why no similar enterprise 
outside Ulster can compare with it. 

Modem Industrial England in its myriad expressions is * 0 ! 
comparatively recent growth. Up to the 18th century, the great 
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mdustiy of Etfgland was the woollen trade. In this Ireland 
was a serious rival, and Ireland was crushed. Successive acts 
of commerclalrestriction, extending over two centuries, destroy- 
■ ed the Irish woollen trade, and Irish shipping. To the 
manufacture of linen there was no objection. England did not 
manufacture linen, and when Wentworth ruled Ireland as Lord 
Deputy, he encouraged the linen trade of Ulster. These facts 
alone account for the more favourable industrial condition of 
Ulster, but when to these is added that for over a hundred 
years the Catholics of Ireland groaned under a code of Penal 
Jaws, which in the words of a Protestant historian, “ seemed 
Jo have emanated, ready made, from the brain of a fiend,” and 
that all Ireland except Ulster (which enjoyed Tenant Right) 
had to bear the burden of a Land System the most iniquitous 
the world has known, the theory of racial inferiority comes to 
seem lacking in conviction. 

To overtake a falsehood is difficult, truth is always handicap- 
ped. And even when a falsehood is overtaken and seized, it, Pro- 
teanlike, assumes another form, strange and equally false but 
elusiye. The Unionist Press of England has teemed with false 
stories about Ireland. One unmasked, there was always another to 
•take its place. And in order that the character and reputation of 
Catholic and Nationalist Ireland should appear as black as 
possible, a white background on which its damnation might be 
written legible to all the world, a good background, one of 
shining, untarnished brightness, was nccessar}^. This was easily 
obtainable by whitewashing the Protestant and Unionist, and 
as the Protestants and Unionists are most numerous in Ulster, 
Ulster became the virtuous contrast to the wicked South. Ulsten 
«was the storehouse of all the virtues. If ancient Ireland was 
known to Europe as ” Moula Sanctorum et Doctorum," modem 
Ulster would go one better. It was the province where they 
bred good men of business. Your saint and scholar are rather 
mediaeval, they have no function in the world of sweated 
labour and millionaires. The Orangeman was the apotheosis 
of civic worth. He was industrious, law-abiding and above 
aH*. loyal; *his Catholic fellow-countrymen idle, lawless aind 
disloyal. The Idtter had an insuperable aversion to paying their 
Ihwful rents. It is trae the rents' were rack ■ rents, that their 
landlords were mostly absentees and their lives a continuous and 
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monotonous struggle against unrelieved poverty, btft •^vhaf would 
you have ? The law of supply and demand is inexorable, and 
property is of far more importance than human life. True 
also, that when the hard work of empire-making and empire- 
saving had to be done. Catholic and Nationalist Ireland was 
called upon for its contribution to the struggle, that from the 
Peninsula to Peshawar, the Dublins, the Miinsters, the Connaughts 
were ever to be found in the thick of the fight, that Irish 
valour and Irish discipline and determination were as distinguish- 
ed at Peter’s Hill as in the P5nrenees, but then these men gave 
only their lives ; the loyalty of to-day is attested not by fighting 
but by mafficking, and Belfast mafftcked and sang “ God Save 
the King.” Faith is better than good works, even when faith is 
unstable, oscillating between professed expressions of loyalty 
and threats “ of kicking the Crown into the Boyne.” The 
anti-Irish section of the English Press has for so long and with 
such persistence printed a halo around the head of the Ulster 
Orangeman that he has grown to think he is of the chosen 
people, become pufied up with the vapours of a h3^terical 
vanity, a foe to national progress with a past founded on a fiction, 
and a future clinging convulsively to a negation. 

The latest weapon from the armoury of calumny is that 
which attributes to Home Rulers the design of rifling the 
treasure-house of Ulster by means of taxation. Unionist 
orators describe Ulster as the granary of Irish prosperity and 
the rest of Ireland as staving off dissolution with the 
hope of the plunder which Home Rule is to bring them. They 
never commit themselves to details. They neglect to state 
where the treasures are and. how to obtain them, and they 
gain credit with audiences which are never moved to inquire 
into the taxable capacity of Ulster as distinguished from the 
rest of Ireland or to examine the narrow limitations of 
taxation, which are stereotyped in the Home Rule Bill. They 
have created a Nationalist Napoleon Bogey of Finance, and 
this they have carried throughout the country to frighten the 
.timid, the ignorant, and the credulous. * 

We come now to the last and most ignoble a 3 |>ect under 
which the Ulster question (>resents itself, the fear of Veligious 
oppression. We have placed it last because in this fear 'We 
perceive the evil which bad nourished all the noxious growths 



that -separate *the Ulster Protestant from his fellow-countrymen. 
Had this hatred-engendering fear hot existed, mutual un- 
derstandiii^ would Iqng since haye bridged the gulf between 
the Orangeman and the Catholic, ' but ca^ judgment cannot 
dwell vkith fear, and it is a- fear vile and cowardly, disgraceful 
to the Orangeman whom it excites to excesses and outrage, 
and insulting to the Catholic. No self-respecting Irishman, 
Catholic or Protestant, likes to dwell op. the fruits of Orange 
bigotry, but this fear of Catholic intolerance is real and vital, 
and because it is such’, it is the most salient factor in the Ulster 

, Question and cannot be ignored. 

^ If the Irishman persists in having a good opinion of 
himself and his country, his neighbours are not to blame. 
They have spared no effort to bring home to him the multitude 
of his defects, the enormity of his crimes. From Gerald of 
Wales, through a host of chroniclers down to that eminently 
reliable historian James Antony Ffoude, has rung the lament 
over the iniquity of the Irishman ; it has even in our own 
day lashed the muse* of Rudyard Kipling into pygmean fury. 
Now the average Irishman is neither saint nor devil, neither 
paragon nor pariah. He is an ordinary human being with his own 
peculiar weakness and greatness. Centuries of oppression have 
failed to degrade him to a helot, he recognises no Spartans in 
the world of to-day. Conscious of the worth that is his, he 
has, on the whole, treated with cynical indifference the efforts 
of his enemies to blacken him in the eyes of the world. His 
intelligence does not easily tolerate the fool, and he is aware 
that only the fool believes without knowing. But that one 
accusation of religious intolerance, coming as it does, from those 
who have lived side by side with him, who have seen him 
persecuted for his religion, who themselves have gained what 
he has lost, have garnered what he has sown, have fattened on the 
treasures filched from him, he bitterly resents. This accusation 
is so grossly unsupported by a tittle of evidence, so contrary not 
only to the facts of the present, but to the records of the past, 
that it cloud# even his optimism. If the Protestants of Ireland. 

. are capable of bolstering up a bad cause with a slander so 
f^e, of what are they not capable ? This question agitates 
. the mind of Irishmen and suggests the possibility that con- 
cessions to Ulster may, by putting power in the hands of the 
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Orangeman,', lekd ultimately tq thte -wrecking o'f^ *Home Rule 
through the machination^ of those wlfo hate Ireland and afe 
using Orange fanaticism or their’ own ends. But I Txavei said 
that this fear of oppression by thcf* Catholic majority is real. 
It is, and the more potent since its ' foiinda^on' cannot 
be exactly ascertained. There is nothing in the history' of 
Ireland to give support . to it. Religious • intolerance is 
antipathetic to the nature of the Irish Catholic, to whom 
two hundred years of religious oppression has . taught 
its wickedness, its vileness, its ultimate futility. There is no 
argument for its possibility in the present position of Protestants 
living outside Ulster. They live and thrive on the support 
and friendship of their Catholic neighbours, and to the Catholic 
of the South and "N^^est it would seem as strange to quarrd 
with a man about the colour of his hair as about the nature 
of his religion. I'he best of Irish Protestants, men who know 
Ireland, from Antrim to Kerry, from Down to Galway, have 
testified to Catholic tolerance. When Kipling wrote his doggerel 
verses on Ulster in the beginning of this campaign, he was 
answered by one, himself a Northern Protestant, George 
Russell, known in literary and artistic circles by his pen name 
A. E. His connection with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, his* studies of^the economics and the literature of 
Ireland, had brought him into close touch with Irishmen of all 
grades, of all religipns. He perhaps knows Ireland better than 
any living man and his reply to the verses of Kipling were an 
indication of the Irish Catholic, and a sharp and cutting 
rebuke to those who, through ignorance and bigotry, would 
malign him. Sir Horace Plunkett and Lord Dunraven, both 
Protestants and Unionists, have added their tcstipiony, and 
quite recently H. G. Irvine, a well-known Irish dramatist, in a 
letter to The Globe protesting against some misrepresenta- 
tion of the Catholic of the West, has said that although he 
himself belongs to a Belfast Orange family, he would rather 
spend his life among the most backward of the Western 
peasantry than endure five minutes of the disgu^ng bigotry 
which is rampant in Belfast. But to the Irish Catholic e^dence 
of his tolerance seems superfluous, has something of oflensiv^ess 
in it. Its existence implies the need for it, the possibility of 
doubt, and the doubt is a slur at. on^ . upon Ms chivalry 
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and his intelligence. He does not shrink from a fight vdth 
his enemies, but he does from the weapons they employ. 

The* notion of Home Rule has had many different ex~ 
pressioiis since, the Parliament of 1782 was dissolved in the- 
Union, and the nearesr it approached towards realisation, the 
less momentous and satisfying it appeared, until the irreduci- 
ble minimum came into being in the present Bill. "Spanish 
cows have -long horns," says the proverb, and a Bill which 
on the horizon may be called a Home Rule Bill, when nearing 
port .^s found to be but of the " gas and water ” species. The 
present Bill has so squeezed itself through obstacles that it 
survives much attenuated, and for its inadequacy the blame 
lies with the Irish Unionist, who has lent all his energies to its 
destruction. Irish Unionism has been singularly lacking in 
constructiveness. It has opposed and maimed every measure 
for the good of Ireland, and it speaks badly for the intelligence 
of the Orangeman that the men, who persistently and dogged- 
ly opposed reforms through which Ulster benefitted not less 
than the rest of Ireland, should be blindly acclaimed and 
followed as their leaders. " Do men gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles ? " Are the Londonderrys and the 
Castlereaghs fitted by the records of their past to lead Ulster ? 
Yet it is Londonderry and Castlereagh and others of the 
same ilk who pull the strings in this Ulster agitation. 

, I have considered the objections urged against the granting 
of Home Rule, the case for, what with brazen effrontery 
is called Ulster. I have not touched upon the Bill as a Bill. 
That has been done ad nauseam. It is a poor thing with the 
brand of the huckster stamped all over it ; a Bill which would 
fail to light the least spark of enthusiasm were it not that 
in it is the germ of Irish unity, the nucleus of Irish expression. 
And because of this, it enters the soul of Ireland and is sacred. 
Politicians anS^ shopkeepers may wrangle about laws, about taxes 
and trade,, may bargain and compromise, but neither bargain nor 
compromise may be made about a ]^oplc's soul. Into that 
temple, no fnoney-changers are admitted. To discuss, therefore, 
the exclusion of Ulster or of any part of Ulster from the Home 
Rttle Bill is vain. For nd possible consideration will the Irish 
pmple consent to the dismembering of Ireland even for an hour. 
Tp. do so would be to stigmatize with infamy their seven 
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hundred years of struggle, to brand with the brand of traifo 
every name which they have enshrined in their roll of fame. 1 
Ireland has any honour among the nations, it is because -throug! 
centuries of sorrow and pain, she has remained true, devoted witi 
a devotion that is unparalleled to principles which she hel 
sacred, and is it possible that now she is going to be false to tha 
which alone has been her patent of nobility, to sell he 
birthright for a mess of pottage ? No ! The Liberal Govern 
ment has the power to make laws, the power to have ifs law 
enforced ; it may even find Irish politicians. Nationalist: an« 
Unionist, to agree to and accept its measures, but no "(xovern 
ment and no power can make Ireland accept dishonour. Th 
great heart of Ireland is generous ; it seeks no paltry gratifica 
tion from the discomfiture of its enemies, it is possessed b’ 
hope for the future, and into the palace of hope neither ange 
nor revenge can find entry it is the same generous heart tfia 
spoke through the lips of Thomas Davis : ^ 


We do not hate, wc never cursed, 

Nor spoke a foeman's word 
Against a man in Ireland nursed 
Howe’er we thought he erred. 

So start dot, Irish-bom man ! 

If you're to Ireland true. 

We Iiped not race, nor creed, nor clan — 
We’ve hearts and hands for you." 


And its love is great enough to give warmth and courage to Irish 
men of every class, of every creed. There is no CathoUc Irelanc 
and no Protestant Ireland, there are only Catholics ant- 
Protestants. God made it an entity, and what’s best in the 
Catholic and the Protestant will seek to keep it so. 

The Concessions and the Future, 

Speculations many and varied had been hazarded about 
the possible nature of Mr. Asquith’s solution of the Ubter 
question, but no one had imagined such an ending as this. It 
is a denial of every promise, of every princip'e; feilse . to. all. 
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parties, wanting in every wtue, ' even courage. The pibral 
victory rgsts with Sir Edward Carson. Never since the Treaty 
of Limerick was broken has the Orange drum been 4>®9.ten 
to such effect ; but the fruit is Dead Sea fruit, dust and. ashes, 
.death and ruin. The defeat is Mr. Redmond’s. Once again 
the old old tale of deception and betrayal has been told ; one 
more added to the list of Nationalist leaders who, having 
served the ends of the Liberal party, have, unrewarded, been 
sent to the scrap-heap of the worn-out. Redmond has uttered 
his "nunc dimitis" but Ireland, greater than Redmond, his 
party and his organisation, is not yet beaten. 

To appreciate the depth of the disappointment which these 
last proposals of the Liberal Party %vill prodiice in Ireland, it 
must be remembered that the Home Rule Bill, as originally 
fixed, was regarded as a poor paltry measure, and accepted 
only out of concession to narrowness of British and Irish Union- 
ism. The hope of at last being able to enstnre that Irish affairs 
would cease to serve as shuttlecocks for the contending parties 
at Westminster, had* induced the Irish people to consent to pay 
a price for the Home Rule Bill far in excess of its normal value. 
Contrary to a very decided adverse opinion in Ireland, Redmond 
had helped the Liberals to pass “ The Insurance Act ” and 
Old Age Pensions Bill, both of which, however admirable from 
the point of view of British needs, were drafted without any 
consideration of their adaptability to the needs of Ireland. The 
soundest opinion there was unmistakably hostile to them, and had 
not the expectation of Home Rule been so immediate, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the Irish Parliamentary party would 
have been compelled to vote against them, and to turn out the 
Liberal Government. Many other features of their administra- 
tion too were exceedingly unpopular, but magic of Home Rule 
charmed away effective opposition ; and Redmond and his 
party were giv^ a free hand lest the Government might be 
embarrassed. And so great was the trust of Ireland in the 
^omises of,the Liberals, and so assured were the people of the 
granting of a generous measure of Home Rule, that they did 
not think it necessary to assert, as of yore, the faith that was 
them, and this gave colour to the assertions of the 
. Unionist Press that Ireland did not want Home Rule. The 
:ineasure of their disgust will not be in proportion to their 
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former confidence, and their . faith in the honour of. the ^beral 
P<j,rfy will have received a rude shaking. , 

Tfiere is also this to be considered, that in Ireland are 
thoi^ands of Home Rulers who support Redmond, not that 
they have confidence in him or his party, but who regard his 
policy as the lesser of two evils’, the greater being Unionism. 
They want better administration, but they want much more. 
They have hopes and ambitions for Ireland, that soar far above 
the petty trafiicking of politics. They have seen the soul of 
Ireland darkened with the jobbery, the trafficking in the spoils 
of office, and they have deplored it. But they know that it is 
still alive, that they believe it wiU regain its purity, and though 
they look on with pain at its disease, they would not hand it over 
to Unionism, for in that death lurks. These men work for 
Ireland in their own way. They are to be found in the Irish 
Literary Societies, the Agricultural Organisations, the Language 
Societies,, Industrial Movements, in the Universities, in Art, in 
Science, in Literature. They are at present imorganised, but 
they have the training for organisation, and the hoiur will 
bring them together. They had hoped that the Home Rule 
Bill would give them the opportunity to lead Ireland out of 
the shadow into the light ; but they want all Ireland, and to 
them, this mutilated BiU will be an abomination. For the 
present they have been forced into the back-ground, but the 
turn of the wheel may bring them into prominence, and the fight 
will be resumed on lines different but probably more effective and 
significant. 

Only a few years ago, Mr. Redmond on behalf of his party 
gave his assent to the " Irish Councils Bill,” and having donej; so 
returned to Ireland to seek ratification from the people for his 
action. In spite of attempts to pack the Convention of his 
organisation, he foimd that for once he had underestimated the 
strength of the national feeling. He went back to West- 
minster to confess his mistake. Notwithstanding the teaching 
of experience, history repeats analogies. Mr. R^mond has 
assented to the mutilation of the Home Rule Bfll. In the 
face of his repeated declarations to the contrary, he has con- 
nived at the division of Ireland. This time, his efforts to ensure 
a vote of confidence may be made more successful. Corruption 
has been rampant in Ireland for the last few years,, but whether 
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he. succeeds or not to have his action ratified, ‘his failure is 
writ larg^. He has been foiind wanting, and although the 
moment um of past events may keep him on his course a short 
time longer, he is but a straw on the emrent which, changing, 
will cast him on the banks. Whether the Liberal concessions 
and Redmond's assent thereto are put forth honestly or other- 
wise, whether they are intended as an honest effort to find a via 
media, or only as feints to drive opponents into a false position, 
the result will be the same as far as Ireland is concerned. The 
Liberal Nationalist alliance will continue as long as, through the 
help of the party machine, the Redmondite party are enabled to 
dictate Irish policy, but that will not be for long. 

The rapprochement between Ireland and England seems 
destined to remain a dream. It was expected that Home Rule 
would replace suspicions by confidence, distrust by trust, would 
convert intermittent enmity into permanent friendship, but 
this hope seems now f.arrher off than ever, for the people of 
Ireland \vill persist in looking at England through the 
medium of the Liberal part^' just as the people of England regard 
Ireland through that of the Nationalist parly. Recent events 
have widened the breach between the two peoples. Ugly rumours 
are afloat that certain measures of commercial* policy, such as 
the abandonment of Queenstown by tjie Cunard ‘Line and the 
dropping of the German scheme to make Queenstown a port of 
call for their liners, were brought about by Government working 
in the interests of the Liverpool merchants. Sir Roger Case- 
ment has published the correspondence between the German 
company, himself and their agents to show that diplomatic 
pressure was eyerted to prevent Queenstown becoming a port of 
call for the German ships. Home Rule would have bridged this 
gulf ; but now even should the original Home Rule Bill go 
through, the bridge will be frail, the planks rotten. The Irish 
question cannot now be settled by this Home Rule Bill. In 
whatever form it passes, it will satisfy nobody. The Liberal 
party has ^failed, ignominiously failed. Better that they should 
confess their failure, abandon the Bill, and leave the questiqn 
to the only solution which is now possible. The agitation for 
and against Home Rule has not been wasted. It has cleared the 
air. If neither party knows exactly what it wants, they both 
know for certain what they don't want. The solution 
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pf the Irish question lies in Ireland and with Irishmen, 
(this sounds like a truism, but it Wants the sanction of" 
orthodoxy) and can easily be obtained if only it be# withdrawn 
from the maelstrom of party politics. Half a dozen Irisliwen 
representing different parties and different interests could m a 
few hours, evolve a scheme which would settle the Irish question 
and would have the inestimable advantage of being acceptable to 
all Ireland. There is hardly any doubt about this. The problem 
of Land Purchase was solved in Ireland by Irishmen, the Home 
Rule problem too, can be worked out. It will be a fatal mistake 
to go on with the present Bill with or without concessions. 
Ulster Unionists were hopelessly wrong in their agitation up to 
the present. Their threats of war frightened nobody in Ireland, ' 
and were even insufficient to enthuse themselves. The progress 
of their agitation was encouraged by the flabbiness of the Liberal 
policy, and has been justified by the " concessions." Asquith 
has succeeded wliere everybody else failed. He has proved Ulster 
to be right, and now if Ulster fights, it will have the sympathy 
of the whole of Ireland. 


L. MACLIRi 
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POLICE REFORM IN INDIA. 

I N the April number of East & West last year there appeared 
an interesting article, entitled “ Police Atrocities in India ” 
from the pen of Mr. Edmund Cox, lately Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police in the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Cox has stated the 
case for the Police very fairly, and at the same time has made 
certain admissions as regards the failings of that body, which go 
some way towards furnishing groun?! for the criticisms of the 
Native Press. Perhaps I may be permitted to add my testi- 
mony in confirmation, of Mr. Cox’s statement that “ although 
isolated instances of torture may and do occur, yet in the great 
majority of cases, the charges are absolutely false.” I presume 
Mr. Cox is speaking of present-day conditions. Thirty years ago, 
when I first became acquainted with India, there wqs reason to 
believe that true cases of police torture •*rere more common than 
they are now. I recall my experience as a Magistrate in the 
Poona, Satara and Nasik Districts. The actual cases coming up 
for trial were more frequent than they are now. Suspicion and 
rumour of torture were rifer, without the added activity of the 
newspapers to blazon the facts into an exaggerated publicity. 

This state of things continued into the nineties, when with 
the gradual improvement in the education and morale of the 
Superior Subordinate Police Officers, there eventuated a palp- 
able and noteworthy decrease in the number of actual and 
alleged cases of police torture. It was impossible to move 
among the people without paying attention to the side- 
currents of popular rumour and gossip, and becoming aware of 
this decline. It must always be remembered that in a country" 
constituted as India is, where false accusations against private 
persons engage the attention of the Criminal Courts to an 
undue and appreciable extent, it would be little short of . the 
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marvellous if the Police did not come in for theii^ share of the 
calumnies. Mr. Cox has described the process of the genesis 
of these false accusations of torture. The two , maih^ factors, 
in cases where a confession has preceded an accusation, are the 
regret of the accused for having confessed, thereby making it 
necessary for him to invent some plausible reason for ' the 
confession. And secondly, contact in jail with hardened, or 
less emotional criminals who, by suggestion, prompt the 
accused to put forward the plea of police torture, as a way to 
escape from the possible consequences of a confession. Even 
when the accused has not confessed, accusations of police torture 
have been known to be made, after a temporary sojourn in the 
jail, or lock-up. 

Mr. Cox has quoted a letter from Mr. Montagu, Under- 
secretary of State for India, in which the latter stated that the 
Supreme Government have prescribed that 3rd Class Magistrates 
are no longer to record confessions. Presumably this executive 
direction, for such I take it to be, will necessitate an amendment 
of Section 164 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a section which, 
of course, is wide enough in its language to include the lowest 
grade of the Magistracy. Similarly, it is stated that 2nd 
Class Magistrates, in order to be enabled to record confessions, 
will have to 'be specially empowered. And lastly, there is to be 
“ an exhaustive enquiry ” into the conduct of lock-ups. Mr. 
Cox hesitates to thjnk that these suggested measures of reform 
will have an " appreciable ” remedial effect. I am disposed to 
agree with him as regards the lock-ups, unless the Government 
of India include in their measures of reform the total separa- 
tion of Police Sub-Inspectors' offices from the enceinte of the 
Revenue and Magisterial Kutcherries, and provide a staff of 
civilian warders in lieu of the Police, who now form the guard 
over the lock-ups. It is, I think, well-known to those who 
have served in an administrative capacity in India, that one 
of the most fruitful sources of Police oppression, yrhere the local 
subordinates are minded to resort to this method of detecting 
gime, is the facility afforded to the Police by thfe union of 
Magisterial lock-ups with Sub-Inspectors’ Kutcherries. The 
many new Revenue Kutcherries, which have been built of recent 
years in the Bombay Presidency, indude within thdr compound- 
walls Police offices and Magisterial lock-ups. Nominally, the 
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latter are un&er the local Magistrate’s control. In reality the 
Police have ready access, especially when night has fallen, and 
the Magis^rate^ has retired to his house in the “ gaum." The 
qu^tion of separation and removal of the Police offices is one 
that win involve the expenditure of a good deal of money. It 
is, however, a pressing reform, eind the cost must be faced. 

I must, however, join issue with Mr. Cox, when he writes in 
depreciation of the value of the proposed reform, curtailing the 
powers of 2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates. I have met with 
several instances of confessions recorded by these Magistrates, 
which betrayed a disposition on their part to side with the Police 
against -the interest of the accused. It is well-kno^vn that some 
3rd Class Magistrates misuse the powers of remand given to them 
under Section 167 C.P.C., and that they readily seize on a 
hastily recorded confession as a reason for using the section just 
quoted. This tendency is partly due to inexperience of the real 
object intended by the power of relhand to Police custody — a 
power which should be exercised for some definite reasons, such as 
have been summarizfed in the Punjab by Government order — ^and 
partly also because, owing to the association of the Magistrate 
and the Police in the same small Taluka station, the young 
officers, who, as a rule, hold the posts of 3rd class Magistrates, 
find it irksome to run counter to t^e wishes ofi the Police 
Sub-Inspector. For these reasons, I am confident that the 
croposed reform will operate in checking thQ recording of flimsy 
ponfessions, and I would welcome a similar whittling-down of 
the powers of remand as given in Section 167 C.P.C. To take 
away tins power of recording confessions from all 3rd Class and 
most 2nd class Magistrates may, it is urged in some quarters, 
lead to certain inconvenience resultant on conveying the accused 
to a 1st Class, or specially-empowered 2nd Class Magistrate. 
But in reply it may be stated that Railway communication has 
now become and will in the near future be still more extended, 
that a little inconvenience to individuals may be tolerated in 
the interest of justice, and that Government have it in their 
power to appoint more Resident 1st Class Magistrates. , 

I would not go as far as Mr. Cox in advocating a provision 
of law, rendering the recording of a confession before trial illegal 
in ^ cases. I do not see why sxispicion should necessarily attach 
10 ’.confessions recorded bv specially-selected Magistrates, if 
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proper safeguards are adopted, and the recording of such confes- 
sions are deferred by law until the accused has -had a day or two 
for reflection, after remand into magisterial custody^ • Nor would 
the abolition of recording pre-trial confession rdieve the Police 
from accusations of oppression and torture. " Pressure ” would 
still be exerted to elicit information from the accused in cases 
where the evidence is deficient. We should, perhaps, hear less o^ 
the misdoings of the Police, without actually removing the temp- 
tation to exercise “ pressure ” and perhaps torture in isolated 
cases, to extort evidence instead of the usual confession. In my 
view the powers conferred by Sections 61 and 167 are more at the 
root of the evil of Police torture and oppression, than* Section 
164. Section 61 allows a maximum detention of accused for 
twenty-four hours after arrest, for reasonable grounds, and the 
journey from the place of arrest to the Magistrate's Court is not 
counted in the above limi^. Now this is a power which is not 
accorded to the Police in most civilised countries of the West, 
and it is difficult to see why there should^ be an exception in the 
case of India. We all know that the system of “ Nazar Kaid ” 
prevails in Bombay (and I suppose in other parts of India under 
other names) and that several Police officers resort to this method 
of practical^ though unofficial arrest, while the evidence is being 
collected. The accused is made to come to the “ chavdi " or 
" choro,” his meals being brought to him there, and he is often 
made to sleep af the village office, or his house is watched. 
When some evidence has been gathered, the accused is formally 
arrested and kept, under the provisions of Section 61, for 24 hours 
or part thereof, on the pretext of collecting further evidence. It 
is often during this period of 24 hours of legal arrest that pres- 
sure is brought to bear on the accused to confess, or that these 
confessions, which are the result of hoping that some benefit 
will be gained by the confessing, or are merely emotional in their 
inception, are made. Nothing, I suppose, that the ingenuity 
of legislators may devise, will prevent resort to the Nazar Kaid 
system, but I fail to see why the law should gratuitously allow 
•the Police another 24 hours to abuse their power,, if so 
inclined. 

For these reasons, I would abrogate Section 61 C.P.C. and 
make it compulsory to forward the accused, immediately on* 
arrest, to the Magistrate, having jurisdiction to try the case^ 





I would also repeal Section 167 C.P.C. “ in toto." An 
analysis of* the Punjab rules for' granting detention in Police 
custody up to a maximum of fifteen days, shows that the follow- 
ing are considered “ reasonable grounds " for a remand : — 

(i) Comparison of accused's foot-prints with the marks 
near the scene of offence. 

(ii) To enable the accused to point out stolen property, 
weapons used in the commission of the crime charged, and 
the like. 

(iii) To obtain evidence of possible recognition of accused 
by persons dwelling or travelling in the vicinity of the scene 
of offence. 

As regards (i) there should generally be no difficulty in ob- 
taining impressions of the footmarks and comparing them in 
Court, in the presence of the Magistrate, with the accused’s foot- 
prints. In special circumstances, th^ Magistrate, or the District 
Superintendent of Police should himself proceed with the accused 
to the scene of the erjme. It is difficult, however, to see why, 
in the large majority of cases, this comparison should not pre- 
cede arrest, if it be a material link in the evidence. 

As regards (ii) surely it should be possible in the preponder- 
ance of cases for the accused to tell the Magistrate where the 
property or weapon has been concealed and to describe the route 
to the spot. The Police might then search on the information 

so afforded. In difficult cases the accused Would be taken to 

« 

the scene of secret disposal by a Superior Officer of Police, such 
as the District Superintendent, or an Inspector, or by the 
Magistrate himself. In the large majority of cases it should be 
quite easy to find the concealed property or weapon by means 
of the clue afforded by the accused, and a little intelligent 
searching by the Police. The accused's statement to the Magis- 
trate plus the fact of the subsequent finding of the corpus 
delicti by the Police would constitute the piece of evidence 
against the accused. We would be sure, as we are not always 
now, that thet property was actually discovered in consequence 
of the information supplied by the accused. 

As regards the third ground for a remand, I am inclined to 
think that the inconvenience to private persons should not out- 
W^h .the manifest objections to allowing the accused to be in 
I^qhce custody longer than is absolutely necessary. Such per. 
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sons should be made to attend the Court of the Magistrate, and 
their evidence should be duly recorded in the presence of the 
accused. I suppose such evidence is generally required in dacoity 
and robbery cases — evidence, namely, to show that the accused 
has been recognized going to or leaving the scene of crime. Its 
probative value, seeing that such offences are generally conunitted 
at night, is usually very small. While, then, I am not disposed 
to agree with Mr. Cox as regards the abolition of Section 164, I 
would amend the law, so as to obviate the .handing back of the 
accused to the Police after confession by the method now 
permissible under Section 167. 

Mr. Cox has made a great point of the inadvisability of 
lolling all sense of Police responsibility by introducing the addi- 
tional precautions mentioned in Mr. Montagu’s letter. My reply 
is that the Indian Police have not, as a body, reached that 
stage of efficient morale, to be trusted with extensive respon- 
sibility — that, not without*reason, the lower grades sxq distrusted 
by the Indian public, and that it will be time enough to talk of 
a sense of responsibility when the Forcd has acquired a more 
extended reputation for honesty and incorruptibility. Mr. Cox 
must remember the numerous thefts and robberies which go 
unreported, because of the disinclination of the Native Public 
to call in the aid of the Police. He will, I think, admit that the 
ordinary Constable or Head Constable has very hazy notions of 
responsibility. His pay is low and his education often poor or nil. 
Police Officers mdst use the tools supplied to them and if the 
tools are bad, the fact must be recognized and efforts made to 
improve them. S 3 ^tematic training of the upper grades has 
been imdertaken only in recent years. It still remains to remove 
another fruitful source of temptation — inadequate pay. Better 
pay will attract better educated men. In other words, the 
charge of Police torture is only one aspect of the general feeling 
that the Indian Police are deficient in morale. It is admitted 
that cases of actual torture are rare. It is not permissible to 
say that illegal pressure is rare. The whole “ Nazar Kaid ” sys- 
tem is glaring evidence in support of my view, it is urged that 
the measures of reform must go to the root of the evil and 
provide that the accused be removed from Police custody as 
quickly as possible. The Criminal Procedure Code is too gener- 
ous in this respect. It allows loopholes, of which the corrupt 
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. or tyrannical Police Ofl&cer can take ready advantage. The 
_ system was devised to suit a state of things when there 
were fewer roads, railways and telegraphs. Advantage should 
now be taken of the rapidly-extending facilities for travel, to 
contract and reconsolidatc the loose links of the system, to 
organize central detective stations and to centralize superior 
.Magisterial control over Police investigations. The 3rd class 
Magistrate is generally a clerk and often a novice. He should be 
, treated as such. The Criminal Procedure Code gives him too 
■‘much responsibility. Present-day conditions do not require that 
• he should be so entrusted. Exceptionally remote places could 
■" be treated as special cases and 2nd Class Magistrates might be 
specially empowered to record confessions. But normally such 
power should rest with 1st Class Magistrates. Confessions recorded 
by such ofl&cers, after a proper interval and legally compulsory 
examination of the accused’s person, would be exceedingly 
difficult to retract with success, and even if retracted, might 
f6rm the basis of a conviction, if duly corroborated in important 
particulars by unimpeachable extrinsic evidence. 


Camhridpt 


. W. DODfiRET. 
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THE MENTAL TAPESTRY OF A SEEKER AFTER 

TRUTH. 


(Continued from our last number.) 

H OW does the nose perceive ? May it not be that there are 
vibrations of various periods for audition, vision, touch, and- 
smell and even for taste ? Lord Rayleigh says that “ the streams 
of energy required to influence the eye and the ear are of the same 
order of magnitude." Helmholtz compared dissonance to a 
flickering light on the eye. The range of pitch appreciated by 
the ear is . “ from 30 to 40,000 vibrations per second." The 
simplest movement is like that of a pendulum ; in the complex, 
the drum-head moves in and out, and the movement is conveyed 
to the base of the 'stapes, and thence to the cochlea furnished 
vuth the organ of Corti and able to discriminate pitch, hear 
beats and analyse tone. It is admitted, again, that the percep- 
tion of colour by the eye depends on the rate of vibration of 
the luminiferous ether, and Hering states that a special rate is 
required for each special colour. Professor Silvanus Thompson 
in his Text-book on Electricity and Magnetism identifies elec- 
tricity with ether ; and waves of ether of certain wave-length 
are light. This is no longer a theoretical truth but a proved 
fact. There are other waves of measurable wave-length which 
transmit electrical impulses. The existence of electvons and. the 
ionisation of atoms in chemical processes, taken with the 
above facts, may well be taken as justifying a working hypo- 
thesis that vibrations of certain periods (masked or unmasked) 
are connected with all our sense-perceptions. The Sankhya 
thinkers, therefore, who posited an atUar-dkdsh (inner ether) and 
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traced the source of Akash and the sense organs and the organs 
of action ^o a common evolute of Prakriti may prove correct. 


Ether is a continuum, and Physiologists now speak of the 
continuum of the nerves within the body. Kelvin and Fitzgerald 
say that interlaced vortex filaments probably pervade the sub- 
stance of ether, and in the brain there ^re wonderful gyri, and 
wonderful interlacements of filaments. There are electrons in 
both and energy in both, therefore, illimitable complexity in both. 
Ether has its radiants and reflectors, and the brain has its 
own, every sense being a radiant or a reflector. Ether is said 
to be really at rest but it appears mobile. Similarly the Punish 
within us is really at rest but appears mobile on account of 
its apparent identification with Prakriti. Ether is said to be 
a perfect fluid as defined in hydrodynamics : it is not a merely 
passive inert plenum but has the property that no finite 
discontinuity can ever disturb it in the very least. Punish also 
is never disturbed. Ether is homogeneous and uniform in its 
essence ; so is Purus‘h. Ether is universal : so is Punish. 
Ether is, therefore, a symbol of the Spirit in these respects. 

. I « • « • • 

Ether " is differentiated as regards its parts only by the 
presence of matter of intrinsic strain or motion, in which the 
physical activities of matter arc identified with those arising 
from the atmospheres of modified ether which thus belong to 
its atoms.” It is admitted by science that ’ the atomic nucleus 
remains undefined, that “ at present we know only the average 
drifts of translation or orientation, or of changes of arrangement, 
of the atoms,” and that little is known of “ the unaveraged 
residue.” It was by assuming the existence of ether as a working 
hypothesis that so many discoveries were made, and, perhaps, 
assuming its existence as a working hypothesis, in connection 
with the problems of biology, may lead to a splendid synthesis 
and even enable us to understand how Yogis can remain free 
from hunge( and thirst. Guru Nanak is said to have been so 
free, and a Western physician attached to the court of Ranjitsingh 
has recorded another analogous instance. Science at least, which 
does not find the word “ impossible” in its dictionary, should 
not smile at such stories. Are there not more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of even by science ? 
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Light'Waves, it is now admitted, are electric waves. 
Nevertheless, Professor Silvanus Thompson complains.that many 
of the logical consequences of this proved truth " are stdl ignored 
or misunderstood." He adds : " It is still, to many, a hard 
saying that in an electric circuit the conducting wire, though it 
guides does not carry the energy : that the energy paths lie outside 
in the surrounding medium, not inside within the so-caUed 
conductor.” May it not be also that the energy-paths in the 
body lie in the antardkdsh, the ether within, and not in the 
wires of our S3^tem, the nerves. Every electric wire forms the 
boundary of the energy field enclosed by it, so may be forming 
every nerve. No wire becomes an effective boundary to a field 
or force unless sufficiently well insulated: similarly nerves are 
insulated. The nerve has the importance of the wire, but 
nothing more. Posit the antardkdsh, and you have a quite 
different and perhaps morg fruitful biological view-point. 

• • » ■ * 

“ The guttapercha sheath, and not the copper wire within 
it, is the actual medium which conveys the impulse from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other in cable-tclegraphy.” It is 
the ether, again, that is the medium in wireless telegraphy. We 
are literall5r, living, moving and having our being in ether, 
according to a strict lexical consequence of what is now known 
to science about ether. May it not be discovered one day, that 
ether itself is one ^f the lowest, one of the grossest evolutes of 
another low evolute of the three Gunas (factors) of Prakrit! ! 

« • • • « 

Each of our percipient senses can be stimulated into 
activity by an electric current. Pass a current through the 
ears, and you Mill hear musical sounds. Pass it in a feeble form 
through the eye-ball, and you see a bright flash of light; " Suslowa 
made the curious discovery that, if the area between two points 
distinctly felt be tickled or be stimulated by a weak electric 
current, the impressions are fused. Stretching the skin, and 
baths in water containing carbonic acid or common salt, 
increase the power of localizing tactile impressions.” Place 
the two wires from the poles of a single voltaic cell in contact 
with the tongue and you have a taste like that of green vitriol, 
so also if you join two pieces of lead and silver and then lay 
them upon the tongue. Pass a current from the nostril to the 
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soft palate, and you experience a sensation in. the organ of smell. 
Take two* dissimilar metals, say silver and copper, let them 
be in contact, and then let nerve and muscle touch them : the 
muscle contracts. Louis XV of France enjoyed the contortions 
made by 700 Carthusian monks, joined hand in hand, when an 
electric shock was administered to them from a battery of 
Leyden jars. “ Zanotte by sending a current through a newly 
killed grass-hopper caused it to emit its familiar chirp.” Three 
thousand (alternating) volts, applied between the head and spine 
of a human being, cause instantaneous death. A current of 
two Amperes, traversing a vital part, is almost certainly fatal. 
Blood conducts best, and nerves conduct better than muscles, 
cartilage or bone in the human body. To produce a muscular 
contraction, the current must traverse a portion of the nerve 
longitudinally. ” The small muscles attached to the roots of the 
hairs of the head appear to be markedly sensitive to electrical 
conditions, from the readiness with which electrification causes 
the hair to stand 04 end.” In. the sense organs, we notice the 
presence of hairs and rods and cones, as points attract better 
. than rounded things. The whole body is a marvel — ^nay every 
part of it even in a little child is a marvel — and it is worth 
stud 3 dng from the standpoint of Sankhya and Y 6 ga. . 

t 

• « • • ■ 

The body of this world, nay the body of the whole cosmos, 
is worth studying from that standpoint. Why is this strange 
primal polarity of Purush and Prakriti to be found, masked or 
unmasked, in ever 3 d:hing ? May it not be that Brahm negates 
Himsdf into Maya, and so the positive and the negative, the 
anode and the kathode, the anions and the kations come into 
being ? 

• • • • • 

Maya is ever differentiating, while the influence of Brahm 
s always making for integration. Hence the attraction of the 
positive for Jfhe negative, the negative for the positive. Hence 
the attraction of the sexes. Hence ” Life is one long eating of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge ”, until the masker is unmasked. 

• • 

' s ■ 

, The masker has made the whole of Nature mathematical. 
;^d the maskm' being infinite, the progress of mathematics 
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has turned upon the introduction and utilisation of Ihe notion of 
infinity. The method of quadratures had little of " infinity ” in 
it. The method of exhaustions brought in a little of it* and was, 
therefore, a more potent instrument. Kepler was able to do 
much more than Archimedes and Apollonius simply because he 
introduced "infinity” in the language of geometry. There 
was ".infinity ” in every circle, in every cone ; and we do not 
yet know the total number of circles and cones even in the 
body of a little child. Cavalieri improved mathematics by in- 
troducing “ infinity ” in every line. There is an infinite number 
of points, he said, in every line, in every surface of lines and 
in every solid of surfaces. By introducing the notions of zero 
and infinity in the method of summation, and appl5dng the 
method to series, the rectification of curves became possible. 
Tlxe philosopher Descartes applied algebra to geometry, and in- 
troduced his tangents, and, once more, with the aid of “ infinity ” 
was able to determine the properties of even rolling curves, 
every one of such curves being conceived as a polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. If there is irffinity, said Fermat, a 
method of maxima and minima is possible, and the centres of 
gravity of curves can be discovered. Then came Galileo’s con- 
ception of the composition of motions in mechanics, and the 
infinitesimad calculus of Leibnitz and Newton. Both these 
great men had anal)d:ical methods depending on infinite series 
and the reduction, of small differences to infinitely small dif- 
ferences, and by these methods they ascertained, in a sym- 
metrical way, the area and arcs of curves, like the conchoid 
of Nicomedcs, the spiral of Archimedes, the limacon of Pascal, 
the parabola of Descartes, the cycloid, the cissoid, the quadratrix 
and numerous other curves. What a large number of curves 
has been utilised in the body of even a little child by the 
greatest mathematician! Surely inanimate unintelligent matter 
cannot be a mathematician except mechanically, and we feel 
we are not mere machines. 

■ • • • • 

Let Brahm cease to negate himself, and there S left Brahm 
only. When He negates Ehmself he reverses Himself. When He 
negates the negation of Himself, the reversal is ^ reversed. The 
old ideas of Preilaya and Samadhi have been useful to mathema- 
ticians, for the whole method of quaternions, based on the 
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l^hagdrean iTetractys, turns on the interpretation of the nega- 
sign of Algebra— the interpretation that the sign is mere 
reversal oi direction along a line or in rotation about an axis. 
Tlius combinations by, and — of complanar directed lines can be 
, represented, so also the composition of linear velocities. The con- 
ception of a directed unit line, whose square is — 1, the conception 
of algebra as a science 6f pure time, investigating the properties 
of sets of time-steps, the conception of every set being a linear 
function of any number of distinct units of the same species, the 
■ 'concepition of -the simplest form of a set, namely, a couple 
, (Unity and Zero or Punish and Prakriti), being at the bottom 
of other combinations, gave mathematicians a new instrument 
for appl 5 ring calculation to geometry, for representing, by simple 
symbols, sets of rotations with regard to axes fixed in space 
and sets of rotations with regard to axes in a system, for 
solving linear equations in quaternions, for ascertaining the 
direction, the magnitude, and the rdte of most rapid change of 
such quantities as the potential, temperature etc., in short, 
for simplifying hydrbkinctics and electrod 5 mamics, and the 
method of matrices, and several other methods of calculation. 
Had there been no truth in the conceptions, had Nature been 
non-mathematical, the results obtained would have utterly 
failed in Applied Mathematics. 

“Some Eastern potentate, possessed qf absolute power, 
covets the vast possessions of his vizier and ‘of his barber. He 
determines to rob them both (an operation which may be very 
satisfactorily expressed by — 1), but, being a wag, he chooses 
his own way of doing it. He degrades his vizier to the office 
of barber, taking all his goods in the process, and makes the 
barber his vizier. Next day he repeats the operation. Each 
of the victims has been restored to his former rank, but the 
operator — 1 has been applied to both.” The Lila or Maya of 
Brahm may be similarly explained, only the vizier and the 
barber must be imagined to be merely personae or masks of 
Himself. But how far is the Lila or Maya theory true, if it is 
true at all ? , * 

• • • ■ ■ 

“ The Norm of a product is equal to the product of the 
Norms of the factors. . Change the sign of any one factor, and 
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you change the sign of the product. You can thus maidpuiatd. 
the products of directed lines, space having the same properties 
in all directions. You can have the sum of a ^number and a 
line, and you can multiply one line by another. Hamilton’s, 
method of multipl 3 dng couples having led to important mathe- 
matical results, the Duality of the Sankhya seems to be specially- 
useful for scientific purposes. Hamilton hifiiself, however, thought 
there was an extra-spacial Unit. That '«^uld partly correspond 
to the s 3 mthesis of Punish and Prakriti in the Ishwara of Yoga.' 
* « • • • 

Infinity masking Itself in Unity is able to evolve Infinity. 
Unity (Spirit) gives ta its Negative (Matter) a strange power 
of multiplication and difierentiation. Hence minus multiplied 
by minus results in a plus. This is what the Sankhya (which 
is followed by Yoga) means by Prakriti being always Pranami, 
while the Punish is AprSn^mi. We here see, again, perhaps, 
the uses of Iteration, which is another name for multiplication. 
Iterate — Multiply — with — and you havp the first evolved 
integer. Every iteration of Prakriti means an evolute. Yoga has 
an elaborate theory of Pranams or transformations. Prakriti is 
a dhnrpii or a substance, which is the seat of tranformations 
(Pranims). The transformations are of three kinds, Dharma, 
Pran^, Lakshana Pranam, and Awastha Pranam. If, with 
the Sankhya and Yoga, we consider Intelligence, Individual 
Consciousness and Mentality as merely phases of Matter, the 
Minus One, constantly transforming, we may translate these words 
as Extensional Transformation, Protensional Transformation and 
Intensional Transformation. The transformation of two re- 
productive cells — gametes — ^into a child is their Dharma Pranam. 
The existence of any such gametes in the past or the present or 
in the future will be their Lakshana Prandms. Their moods in 
any of these tenses will be their Awastha Pranams ; for example, 
infancy, youth and old age are the Awastha Prandms of a 
human being at present. 


The Yoga Sutras say that a Sanyama (concentrated 
meditation) on th^e Prandms brings us knowledge of the Past 
and the Future. ’IJ is succession which leads, according to 
them, to transformation. Hence the importance pf Algebra 
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which has b*een called the calculus of succession, and, by the 
discoverer of quaternions, the science of pure time. Just as 
simple aldthmetic has, by means of Algebra, been transformed 
into Universal Arithmetic, so two simple reproductive cells can 
be transformed into a Sir Rowan Hamilton, or a John Stuart Mill, 
• the former of whom mathematically transformed space into time, 
while the latter showed by various arguments " that the idea of 
space is at bottom one of time." The Yoga Sutras have 
their doctrine of Adhyas or time-relations in cormexion with 
Lakshana Pranims, and they imply that the field of of conscious- 
ness can be extended indefinitely by means of meditation. 

Is it not marvellous how even a little child has definite space 
perceptions, and transferring the continuity of its little self to 
its percepts, resolves “ the discontinuous presentation of external 
things into a continuity of existence." The child has not only a 
presentation-continuum but a memory-continuum, a representa- 
tion-continuum and an ideational-continuum. There is again evo- 
lution and involution of representations and constructive ideation. 
The Yoga Sutras even go so far as to say that the infinity of hg 
Primeval Unity is latent in every individual, and can 1)6 made 
patent by concentration and the highest non-attachment and 
diSpassion. Assume this to be true, and a mere Sanyama may 
certainly be capable of conferring knowledge of the past and the 
future. But should we make such an assumption ? Is it possible 
to reach the truth on this point ? ’ 


Psychology has been busy with the question 
of the- genesis of the distinction of past, present and future, 
it is now admitted that the present alone and life in a succes- 
sion of presents give tis no knowledge of the present 

as present,” and that we first obtain this knowledge " when 
pur consciousness consists partly of memories or partly of 
expectations as well.” It is also admitted that the distinc- 
tion of p&t and future and the oneness of direction of time 
depend " (1) upon the continuous sinking of the primary memo^- 
images on the oiie side, and the continuous rising of the 
ordinary images on the otter side, of that ^member of a series 
of ^percepts then repeating which is actual at the moment, and 
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(2) on the prevenient Adjustments of attention, to* winch such 
words as ‘ expect’, ‘ await,' * anticipate' , all testify by their 
etymology." These conditions in turn “ depend upon all that is 
implied in the formation of the memory-train- and upoft that 
recurrence of like series of impressions which we attribute to the 
‘ uniformity of nature.’ " The present is connected with the past 
and the future. " In presentation all that corresponds to the 
differences of past, present and future, is in consciousness 
simultaneously," in other words, “ we are aware of time only 
through time — ^perspective.” The Sanyama spoken of in the 
Sutras may widen, prolong 'and deepen that perspective. 

Obliviscence produces time-distance. Attention forms the 
memory continuum. Attention is, therefore, very important. 

“ Workers with the microscope often see objects which they have 
examined during the day stand out clearly before them in the 
dark.” A strong Sawyama, therefore, by removing oblivion, 
may awake the memory-train. 

The Science of Meditation is the Science par excellence, to 
which India lays claim. He Who is Love’gives compensations 
.to those who follow the path of Ahimsa and devotion, and care 
little for the glory or the joys of this world. Western histor- 
ians see little in Neo-Platonism and call it a failure, becAuse 
Julian failed to make it a State Religion and because it left 
no Church behind. But what influenced Augustine, the' 
greatest father of the Catholic Church, whose influence is said 
by some to be incarculable ? If Neo-Platonism had done noth- 
ing more than influence such a man, it would have deserved 
well of mankind. But it did a great deal more. It produced 
devotional traditons which have been a strength and a solace 
to many choice souls, and it practically permeates the 'highest 
Christianity. It combined both Eastern and Western thought, 
and it is the parent of modem theosophy. Curiously enough 
one of its many children is Mrs. Eddy’s Christian Science, for 
Mrs. Eddy’s teaching is based on that of Plotinus, .and Plotinus, 
according to Porphyry, was seen at least four times Jin what we 
(;all Samadhi, and, like Patanjali, he believed in the infinite power 
of Meditation. In these respects, at leeist, Plotinus w§ls a close 
follower of his master’s master, Socijates, who also was several 
times seen in Samadhi, and who firmly believed he., had a, 
divine monitor. In ourown day, Paramhansa Ramkrishna is 

s 
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a well known instance of Samadhic illumination, and accorjdi^ 
to T3mdall, Tennyson had personal experience of Samadhi. 

• « • • ^ • • 

If the greater includes the lesser, there ought to be no 

difficulty in believing that by meditation a person can know the 
future. Does the future then exist in a cognisable form in the 
present ? There were prophets in India, Greece, Rome, Eg3rpt 
and Judaea. The case of Joan of Arc is still a stumbling- 
block to the modem sceptic. Making the fullest allowance, for 
interested charlatanry and the influence of the priesthood which 
no doubt often worked the oracle even at Delphi, there remains 
a residum of fact hardly explicable by either of these methods. 
Moreover, Western historians have attached the greatest value to 
Isaiah and Jeremiah as prophets. 

(To he concl^ed.) 


A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 
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(A Character Sketch.) 

By One of His Staff. 

I T was a wonderful and stimulating experience to find onesell 
on Mr. Stead’s staff. Ojir chief was such an uncommon pro- 
duct of our present British civilization ! Even after haAung had 
twenty-one years’ experience of working mth and for him, one 
is obliged to acknowledge to oneself that it was impossible tc 
understand all the motive springs of his many-sided character. 

He was a marvel of energy. Every day he could accom- 
plish the work of three ordinary men. He ^d not know how 
strong he was, for whennt was remarked to him that he could gei 
through the work of three ordinary men, he replied, “ I think 
you ^e mistaken;^! never feel I do much.” This must have 
been because he was so strongly built. He was not tall or big. 
He was just rather above the middle size in height, but then 
he was very deep-chested, there was plenty of room for the 
free action of heart and lungs, which are such vital parts foi 
the upkeep of unusual energy. Then, along with this, the 
brain was also well supplied with room for activity. The head 
wide and high, especially was there great width across between 
the ears. All great writers and thinkers appear to possess this 
wide brain development, judging by the portraits' of then; 
which exist, both in past and contemporary history. Then 
‘ there were his very remarkable eyes, which seemed to see al 
round and instantly convey his observation to his brain ; this 
was another great assistance which . nature had bestowed or 
him for his lifeworl^ so inqubitive were his eyes for infer- 
piation, they saw things which seemed too trivial for observa^ 
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tion, but no doubt they formed, a habit very useful for journa- 
. listic woi»k. His eyes were remarkable in colour, especially in 
London where every tenth person in the dozen has brown eyes, 
while Mr. Stead's were the palest sky-blue, which showed lus 
descent from Northern latitudes. These eyes were all alert 
while he was gathering information, but when he sat, pen in 
hand, to consider a . serious question, they lost the observant 
expression, and took on a strange, almost weird, look of mental 
withdrawal from outward things. When this was the case, 
he saw nothing which was going on around him : it was a 
state of strong mental concentration. 

When young, Mr. Stead's features were very handsome. 
He was about 40 years of age, when he founded the Review 
of Reviews ; even by that time the strenuous work he had 
already gone through on the Pall Mall Gazette, had robbed 
his looks of much of their freshness.^. Doing the work daily of 
three men, though he did not feel it hard work, yet allowed him 
often very short comjnons of sleep and rest, which early told on 
his looks and made him look old before his time. Indeed, but 
for another of nature's kind gifts, he could not have pulled 
through such continued fatigue as he gave himself, but when 
utterly worn out by want of sleep, he could, when his portion 
of work was done, lie down on the top of a taljle, without 
pillow or any easement, fall sound asleep for an hour, and rise 
up as fresh as a lark, for any further effort./ When he went to 
the Peace Conference at the Hague in 1907, being then about 58 
years of age, he told us all with great glee on his return to 
London, that everybody at the Hague had taken him to be a 
dear old grandfather of 70. This no doubt was an exaggeration, 
but there was some truth in it. 

He was unconventional about dress, he gave himself no 
advantage over his fellowmen in the coats and hats he wore I 
That was a phase of life which did not engage his attention. 

To his staff our chief was aU kindness and friendliness, 
consequents^ he was much beloved, It must not be imagined, 
however, that he was careless as to how the work was done? 
No ! far from it. He was such a hard worker himself and so 
thorough in all he did, that the staff were stimulated to do 
. tneir work in the same effective manne:^ A good example is 
worth pounds of rules and regulations and fines for negligence 
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which so many superficial employers seem to resort to, in 
order to get what they consider the best out of their employees. 
It is a great mistake — human nature will never do its best 
under coercion. Hard work requires cheerfulness and confidence. 
Goodwill at the top is responded to by goodwill at the 
bottom, which keeps the wheel of life going steadily and weU. 
This Mr. Stead always realized and made it his rule of action. 

As is well-known, he was very fond of discussions with great 
oiks and small folks. Soon after the Review was started, one 
afternoon he began talking to one of the staff on a question of 
the day, “ Oh,” said the lady, “I can’t answer that question, Mr. 
Stead, for I have not read to-day’s papers, because I have been 
so very busy, 1 have had no time for it.” ‘‘ Not read to-day’s 
papers !” exclaimed Mr. Stead. “ No, no, that will never do on 
my staff. Remember this, that whatever else you may leave 
undone, it must never be the reading of the daily papers !” Mr. 
Stead was surely uncommon, for in these discussions he was 
most liberal-minded, he never expected his staff to agree 
with him, because he was their chief, or because he was endowed 
by nature with unusual ability. All honest opinion was agree- 
able and interesting to him, these discussions were a great 
enjoyment to the staff, and a form, no doubt, of education in 
the practice* of reasoning. Perhaps Mr. Stead looked on his 
staff as specimens of the outside public, to whom editors are 
always ready to lend an ear. 

The genial frien^ncss, which marked the intercourse of the 
great mind with his staff, pervaded the staff itself and made the 
office a very happy place. 

Another gift which kind nature had bestowed, and which 
was of invaluable service to him in every matter he took in 
hand, was his extraordinary power of memory. He seemed 
never to forget anything wliich was valuable for him to re- 
member, probably he was able to throw off things which were 
of no use to him. Be this as it may, the fact remains that his 
power of memory was phenomenal. He not only remetqbered every 
detail of past and present events, h'e was also often able to 
remember where the information was to be found, 
which was most convenient, when verification was 
needed. Thus his gift of memory may be justly described as 
both capacious and detailed. 
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Such is an outline sketch, though a very inadequate one, of 
the man ^ho in January 1890 founded the Review, of Reviews. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his heart was aflame with a 
joyful hope that the work he would accomplish through its 
pages would redound to the happiness of his fellow-creatures, to the 
peace of the world, and the suppression of wrong. 

He arranged the order of his Review on an original plan. 
He divided it into what we may describe as two parts. The first 
comprised original matter written by himself, i.e., “ The Progress 
of the World,” month by month, so that no event of any impor- 
tance in our whole earthly sphere should go imchronicled and 
uncommented on ; thus "The Progress of the World ” in the bound 
volumes of the Review of Reviews contain one of the most valuable 
records of contemporary history which is in existence since 1890. 
Then comes a character sketch of the man or woman who at the 
time was making history, followed by current history in caricature. 
These fill the first half of the Review i the second half being taken 
up with the reviews of the leading articles in all the great Maga- 
ziaes of the world. As Mr. Stead in his programme in the first 
number of the Review aptly quotes Matthew Arnold's sajdng, 
** Culture consists in knowing the best thoughts of the best men 
upon the subjects that come before us.” In such wise the 
Review of Reviews lent itself to the culture of the masses at home 
and in the Colonies. The circulation has always been very large 
in the Colonies and India, where access to the original articles in 
our great monthlies is difilcult to obtain. 

Along vdth the Review and as a practical aid to its social 
and philanthropic effort, Mr., Stead foimded his Helper’s Associa- 
tion. In his first number he asked for the names of those who 
were in sympathy with his programme and ideas generally. Quite 
a thousand at once sent in their names. They hailed from 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. " Tell us how to help 
you”, was the cry of every one of thern. In response to this 
.Mr. Stead drew up a little pamphlet of instructions and appointed 
a secretary, |it the same time promising to give out a programme 
of service every month as part of the equipment of his Review. „ 

The first service given appears in the March number of 1890. 
'It was a call to interest themselves in the Workhouses. He thus 
addresses them \ “ Every Citizen stands in more or less direct 
.<):^tionship of responsibility to the unfortunate derelicts of our 
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social system who are boarded and lodged m the pensioners of 
the State in our Workhouses. . Those of (is who have at least 
sufficient to avoid the painful necessity of joining the, have-nots 
rationed by the Poor Law cannot discharge' the obligations of 
human brotherhood by mere payment of poor-rate. I appeal 
to each helper to ascertain by inquiry from the Workhouse 
Master or Mistress in his or her Union: — 1. Whether the inmates 
are adequately supplied - with magazines and newspapers ? 
2. Whether children in the Workhouse Schools have a 
sufficient supply of toys and picture-books ? 3. What, in the 
opinion of, the responsible officials, is the kind of reading which 
the inmates most lack, and what is the simplest way of supply- 
ing it ? Having ascertained the facts, forward to me, as early 
as possible, a brief return of the information obtained.” 
To this request 274 answers were sent in from the helpers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. As time went on returns became more and 
more numerous and were ifiore perfectly executed. When the 
service required was such as could be answered by helpers in 
other parts of the world than the Homelsffid, then the returns 
came from the ends of the earth. In compliance with a wish 
expressed by several helpers, Mr. Stead began the publication 
of a series of papers available for distribution by helpers to those 
they wished 'to influence pr interest in the objects of the Review. 
These in time became very numerous, they were all written with 
the intention of solving Social problems in some of their intricate 
and many-sided evils, such as “Humanising the Workhouse,” 
“ Poor-Law Reform,” “ State Insurance against Sickness,” ” Old 
Age Pensions,” ‘‘ Irtiproved Housing of the People,” ” Democra- 
tising Universities,” ‘‘ A Standard of Social Necessities,” *' Open- 
spaces and Trees in Towns,” ” Recreation as a Municipal Duty,’ 

” The Necessity of Feeding Under-fed Children in our Schools,” 
** The County Coundls and Technical Education.” 

These headings of a few of the pamphlAs sent out tojhis 
Helpers give some idea of the social work he set going through^j^he 
Association. 

. In illustration of what has been said of Mr. Stead’s willingness, 
to take trouble to promote pleasant fefiling, one may mention that 
he had offered certain scholarships to those successfully passing 
an examination whose papers were issued from the Revi^ of. 
Review’s offi,ce, these examinations beinjg conducted ;jh” any placq 
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where the services of a Helper could be secured to watch that all 
condition| were fairly fulfilled. One of the competitors, not 
successful though she came near being so, wrote to him that she 
should ’like to tell him what pleasant arrangements his Helper 
had made for her trial evening. He instantly sent a note to the 
Helper to tell her of this, saying that it is sometimes well to 
know one has - been appreciated ! 

It is interesting to note in this connection the early impress 
his mind received by his having become possessed, when he was 
about 18, of a volume of James Russell Lowell’s poems. He knew 
a great many of them by heart, they acted as an ever present 
stimulation to move forward. Among his favourites were; 
“ The Present Crisis,” ‘‘ A Parable,” ” A Stanza on Freedom,” 
" On the Capture of Certain Fugitive Slaves near Washington,” 
‘‘ Extreme Unction.” This latter especially acted as a toxin 
which affected him deeply. It seemed to call him to the social 
battles of his life. It rushed into his memory when the call 
came, as he thought, for action. 

The pioneering ^cial work of Mr. Stead and others at this 
period, now nearly 23 years ago, broke down in some measure the 
apathy and selfishness of commercialism. Some of the philanthro- 
pic work then initiated by Volunteers Societies, has been taken in 
hand by Government, i.e.. Old Age Pensions and Insurance against 
Sickness. People in general are not so ignorant of their neighbour’s 
sufferings from poverty and consequent sickness as they were 20 or 
30 years ago. County Councils and Town Councils have much 
extended their activities in social improvements. Mr. Stead’s 
ear was always open and his aid, if possible, available for those who 
were in suffering. How many poverty-stricken, sick and lonely 
ones he helped over times of trouble, will never be known. 

Having mentioned the stimulating effect of Lowell’s Poems 
on Mr. Stead’s life and actions, one must not forget to note what 
an enormous power* the Bible had on his mentality. He knew it 
from cover to cover, and delighted in making use of its characters 
and dramatic stories as illustrations. Certainly, the Bible was his 
storehouse of illumination, though, being a great reader, with, 
his memory he never was at ‘a loss for a quotation to make plain 
his theme. What was remarkable about the effect of the Bible 
and Lowell’s Poem’s on him was, that they acted as driving forces 
from within. 
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Another driving force of great momentum was his' intense 

• love of children. When he went home, however tired out .and 
weaiy he might be, unless the children were already in bed, 
he never could resist the temptation to have, a Tomboy game 
of hide-and-seek with them, the delighted screams of the children 
being heard all over the house. He was alwa3rs happy to have 

aagSShQfl l children or children from Mission Homes down to spend the 
Saturday afteij^oons in summer in the garden at Wimbledon 
for tea and games, he himself fully entering into the fun of the 

• children. One of the outcomes of his love of children was the 
publication from the Review of Review*s office of the series of 
charming stories well known to the children of this nation as Mr., 
Stead's Books for the Bairns. But before the Review of Reviews 
had been thought of, Mr. Stead’s warm love of children had led to 
^®>ngi^2ive and serious consequences to himself. The love he felt 
for his own children made him feel as a Father to all children. 
“ What was the use (he used to say) of feeling a father’s love for 
your own children if it does not make you feel you want to father 
all unprotected childhood ? ” Mr. Stead Was not a cool-blooded 
man, he felt very hotly where his pity was aroused. No wonder 
then, that he came to the aid of the Woman’s Movement for 
raising the age of consent for the protection of poor little girls. 
It was to his honour to feel so hotly on this question, though it 
brought him into very serious trouble at the time. This he did not 
mind, as the object .was accomplished. 

The question of the enfranchisement of women was also very 
dear to his soul. Every Woman’s Movement which had the object 
of taking women out of ” coverture,” he thought important, his 
idea being that a grown-up woman who was not driven by poverty 
out of normal condition was a responsible citizen, responsible 
for her actions to God and her fellow-citizens. ' To make such a 
woman irresponsible, as our laws do, was doing neither the race 
nor the Nation a service. On the contrary, it did both a great 
dis^rvice, weakening the force of character of the race through 
the mothers. He considered that women and girls, who -were too 
4)oor and ignorant to defend themselves from temptation and 
brutality, were in quite another category. ‘ They required' pro- , 
tection while remaining in poverty, while the more -fortunately 
.placed women required freedom to evolve- the best characteristics, 
of the. race. It was thus his mind was. prepued to assist in. 
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Mrs. JoSephipe Butler’s ^eat crusade (1870-86). Mrs. Butler raised 
the stand^d of those who refused to allow women who through 
poverty and evil surroundings occupied the lowest rung in our 
social ladder, to be driven even off it, to become the social pariahs 
of the State. Mrs. Butler was indeed the woman’s Joan. d'Arc 
of the whole world. Proud may England be to have given her 
birth I 

It is a mere common-place to say that Mr. Stead interested 
himself in every part of the world ; for indeed that was the prime 
object of the Review ; to keep a record of all the sapngs and 
doings of humanity, and to keep them whirling round the globe. 
It is therefore most natural to find on looking over the Reviews 
from the first number until the sad April of 1912, that Indian 
questions and Indian Magazines are strongly in evidence, testi- 
f3dng to the activity both of Indian and British writers on aU the 
questions, affecting that country and the welfare of its people. 
Nor are the troubles of the Indians in Africa forgotten by 
able writers, whose articles are recorded and commented upon. 
The happenings of all these get noticed as they occur in the 
Progress as well as in the. Magazines, especially is this the case 
with the Indian Congresses at each of their Sessions. Through 
these records English readers get acquainted with the names 
of the leaders and writers of India, which is very* helpful to 
us aU. > 

Mr. Stead loved hospitality. In summer he had on Saturdays 
charming garden-parties and in winter, meetings on Sunday 
afternoons, where interesting subjects were discussed and where 
all was kindness and friendliness. These parties were very cosmo- 
' politan, people of all Nationalities meeting under his roof in a 
happy easy way which Wcis much enjoyed. Indians were often 
among the guests. There distinguished leaders of .many nations 
made each other's acquaintance. 

In the Janu^y . number of 1911, Mr. Stead celebrated the 
conclusion on the last day of December' 1910 of the twenty-first 
issue of his R^iew. As he had addressed his Helpers and readers 
in his first number, so he again addressed them “ After Twenty rone , 
“Years.” It is but meet and ‘right to cull , some of his words, the 
whole address being most interesting. . “ With this ■niim'ber we 
he^ bur forty-third volume and our twenty-second year. The 
.feci ;^u^ests a retrospect.” The continued public.atioh of . a 
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monthly Magazine, in which the history of the " Progress of the 
World ” has been written almost continuously by a siivgle hand, 
is unusual, if not quite unprecedented. " As I had been 
continuously in editorial harness for the previous twenty years on 
the Northern Echo and the Pall Mall Gazette, I can now look back 
over more than forty years, during which day by day and month 
by month it has been my duty to chronicle and criticise the 
contemporary events of our time. Novv after forty years' continuous 
labour in one of the most exhausting of all professions I am much 
stronger and more vigorous than I was when T began my career. 
So far from journalism destroying the generous enthusiasms which 
inspired my youth, 1 am more of an optimist than I ever was. 
My interests in life are not only wider and more varied, but 
my zest is unabated. I am as keen as ever I was, and as ready 
to plunge into new studies, investigations or speculations, as I was 
in the early seventies ; so far from the disilltisioning experience 
of the stem realities of life having resulted in 

The hardening of the heart that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of ^outh, 
it has been altogether the other way with me. I believe as much 
as ever in God and all good things. I have even ceased to 
accept as an article of faith the doctrine of the total depravity 
of the Tory 'Party ! Experience has taught me to believe more 
than ever in man and still more in woman.” All this was truly 
as he felt. He then»goes through some of the political experiences 
of past years, then he continues. ” May we have many other such 
anniversary celebrations, for the relations between editor and 
readers have ever been more intimate in this Reveiw than that 
of a mere cash basis of anmtal subscriptions 1” 

Tlie principles, which the Review was founded to teach, 
have never been departed from. 

On the whole, I think that our readers, our friends, and 
Helpers may close this retrospect of twenty-one years with the 
comforting reflection that althoiigh by no means everything has 
been done that was outlined in 1890, a great deal more Jias actually 
been accomplished than the most sa^i^ine among us ventured to 
believe was possible. If the part we were privileged to play in 
the great world-drama, which has held the stage for twenty-one 
years, was more humble than 1 have ventured to indicate, we may 
at least claim the verdict of our opponents that we have never 
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ilinched^andiiave never faltered, and that we have never turned 
our backs to the foe. Nor can any one discover in these forty-two 
volumes a page 'Which does not ring true to the keynote sounded 
in the, “ Address to all English-speaking People,” with which we 
prefaced the first number of the Review just twenty-one years 
ago.” 4 No one could, for this address, fated to be his last, was 
indeed the perfect corollary of the first. 

It was in 1911, as it had been in 1890, when the Review was 
founded, that Mr. Stead received a great many kind congratula- 
tions from eminent persons on the Twenty-first Birthday of the 
Review. There are far too many to quote them all, though it would 
be pleasant to do so. The list is headed by a few kind words from 
Queen Alexandra. She says, "Accept my heartiest congratulations 
on the 21st anniversary of the Review of Reviews and my best 
wishes for its continued success.” We must quote Lord Morley, 
and Mrs. Besant in full, because they are both such old friends 
and Mr. Stead had worked with both. 

The Right Hon. l^ord Morley of Blackburn: — 

" Dear Mr. Stead, — ^As you began your London career under 
my flag you may be sure that I have watched it with good- 
will, and that I very heartily congratulate you on your anniversary. 
You have, in aU the intervening time, said hundreds, of things 
from which if has been my ill-fortune prdtty violently to dissent, 
but this matters little in view of the thousands of things said by 
you that needed saying. I rejoice to think that* your rare vivacity 
of mind and pen is unimpaired. Your Review is marked, as not 
all public instructors are, by diligent exploration of fact, and it 
conveys a human voice from a bold and sincere worker. I 
wish you good luck, and hope to remain what I have been for a 
generation past, your friend.” — Morley, of B. 

Mrs. Besant: — 

“Dear old Friend, — It is long since you and I clasped hands 
in friendship, while you were still Editor of the PaU MaU Gazette. 
Times have been stormy since, but they have never shaken our 
friendship, ndr my admiration for your courage and out-spokenness 
, when “ policy ” wduld have ^ctated silence. Your Review 
of Reviews is a power all the world over, and long may it live. 
May -God bless and keep you. Your affectionate friend.” — 

Annie Besant. 
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As representing law as well as friendship. Sir George ■ Lewis’s 
letter is specially interesting. ’ » ■ 

“ Dear Mr. Stead, — I hope you wiU accept my^congratulations 
upon the coming of age of the Review of Reviews. I have’ been 
a constant reader of the journal, and I have always admired not 
only the. able way in which you have edited the joumai, but 
your courage and independence and the far-reaching view wWch 
you have taken in the interests of the nation. Hoping that you 
may long be spared to plead your able views upon great public 
questions.” 

Believe me. 

Always Yours Sincerely, 
George H. Lewis. — 

The rest of these kind letters, which eminent men and women 
wrote to Mr. Stead, are too numerous for publication in this 
short sketch. Tliey all express the same wapn admiration for his 
courage and honesty. They all also wish him long life and health 
to carry on his good work for the nation’s welfare. But long life 
was not to be his. 

As we draw towards the end, naturally his grand character- 
istics stand out boldly dh our memories. Our old chief knew 
no fear of any kind. A favourite saying with him was* Emerson's 
dictum, “Never stJ^Jee sail to a fear.” One can imagine with 
what sublime calmness of mind he would face his final fate. 

He never lost faith in himself, consequently he was able 
to go on his own way heedless of the adverse criticisms of others. 
This is the only way to achieve great ends which the heart calls 
out to be done. When a man feels he is in the right, he knows too 
that if he is. right, then it is only a question of time for the fact 
to be acknowledged. Mr. Stead saw and believed things which 
were not understood at the time, and lived to see only a few 
of these things eventually appreciated ; but in the long run 
he will come into his own. He made great sacrifices for the 
^causes he had at heart. His abilities vipre such -that if he had cared 
for riches, more than for his fellow-creatures, he ..could easily have 
been a rich man, a member of Parliament, popular in Church and 
State, but he cared more for the tmprotected,, the lowly and 
sufiering. , . ' . 
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TKe words of his much loved poet Lowell truly fft the case :-~ 

» “iLoek oh who wiU in apathy and sj^fle they who can, 
h. The symftathies, the hopes, the words,’ that make man truly man : 

Let those whose hearts are dungeoned up with interest or with ease 

Consent to hear with quiet pulse of loathsome deeds like these | 

■ Are we pledged to craven silence ? O^fling it to the wind. 

The parchment wall that bars us from the least of Hhmankind 
. That makes us cringe and temporize, and dumbly stand at rest. 

While Pity's burning flood of words is red-hot in the breast.” . 

Our chief's heart was red-hot, he did not cringe and temporize, 
but he.paid the piice, and paid it like a brave man. 

He has been styled the Prince of Journalists. It is journalists 
themselves who most appreciate the novelties he introduced or 
acclimatised — ^interviews in particular. 

In liiarch 1912 he wrote an article on the ship-building 
yard of Messrs. Harland and Wolff. All mechanical inventions 
interested Mr. Stead very much, he admired the power of brain, 
concentration of thought which such work involves. 

Being desirous of going'over to New York on business and the 
Peace Crusade which he had so much at heart, he took his passage 
in the Titanic, the latest and largest liner which Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff had just finished, and which was to start on its first 
voyage the next month, April 12th. It was said fo have been 
built on a plan which would make it perfectly unsinkable. 

Mr. Stead was very much delighted at the idea of being 
one of the'passengers in the first voyage of this latest achievement 
of human skill. 

He was thinking greatly of his Peace Crusade also, and left 
Eng lan d in great spirits, health and force. 

• Who can ever forget that terrible Monday, April 15th when the 
news of the evil fate of the Titanic first began to be carried across 
the sea. A few days of suspense and then the dreadful truth was 
driven home to our hearts. The news was too true. The Titanic 
had sunk. A' few days more of hope that our chief was among 
the saved;* But no ! Soon there was no hope. 

To his family, to his staff, to his friends, his brilliant and cheeiy 
. presence would epme no more. He had shown us how to be brave I 
We have had to try to follow his example. 

MARY G. BURNETT. 

.tondon, , 
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THE BRITISH INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 

ITS COMING OF AGE. 


The Story of a Great Working-Class Awakening, 


<<W/HEN an oak is felled the whole forest resounds; but a 
W thousand acorns are down unnoticed by the pas^g wind." 
Thus, long ago, Thomas Carlyle in one pregnant sentence, ex- 
pressed a world-old truth. The downfall of an ancient d 3 mas- 
ty may startle the whole civilised ^orld and the crash of an 
effete and moth-eaten institution re-echo through the centuries, 
yet often it is but with the utmost difficulty that one’ can 
discern the beginnings of a great social or political movement. 
Rarely indeed is it given to one generation to recognise in the 
wind-blown acorn the mighty oak that is yet to be.. Rarely 
does one recognise in the beginnings of a new movement its 
great potentialities. . The acorn is never sown to the beat of 
drums or a fanfare of trumpets, and the world is too frequently 
attracted by noise and glitter and bombast rather than by 
the things that reaUy matter. But the acorn nevertheless grows ' 
slowly, yet surely and steadily, and soon even the -careless way- 
farer is compelled to realise that one day, the sturdy sapling will 
be one of the giant oaks of the forest. That is precisely , the 
s^ge which has been reached to-day by the Independent Labour 
Party of Great Britain. It is- twenty-one years thfe^year since that 
acorn was sown, and to-day it is a young and', hiehlthy oak tree. 
It is not by any means at maturity yet, but the ,'lfirds pf the 
*air take shelter in its branches, and even the callpi^ and indififk'- 
enf ean scarcely fail to recognise the massive: that is yet 

■ to 'K'. 

1 remember the formation of the Independent' I.a]^our I^arty ' 
.well. I think, indeed. I , may claim tq be one of th^rigin^^em- ' 
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befs of the party, and during the . past twenty-one years I hav^ , 
followed tvith never-failing interest the progress of the Indepen'-^ 
dent" Labour Movement in Britain. We were “young men in a 
hurry ” in those pioneer days, and probably when reverses came 
our way — as they frequently did— we were tempted to be 
despondent at the slow rate of progress. But the progress 
has nevertheless been steady and enduring. Oak trees, after 
all,' do not come to maturity in the course of a single 
summer. They differ in that respect from Jonah’s 
gourd which sprang up in a single night— and perished 
• in the morning. Moreover, social progress can scarcely be 
measured by the tnfling changes which occur from week to week 
or month to month. It is necessary to take a broader and 
wider range. It is only by comparing the state of political affairs 
and the trend of political thought in the eighties and nineties 
with the new spirit that animates modern statesmanship, that 
one begins to realise the vast strides that have been made since 
the Independent Labour Party came into being. It may be true — 
indeed it is. true — ^that other influences apart from the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party have contributed to this transformation in 
politics. The Time Spirit itself has been working for the Labour 
Party. The old-time individualism — championed so vigorously ' 
in those early days by Lord Morley (John Morley that was), the 
late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and the Hon. Auberon Herbert — ^has 
almost completely vanished from politics. The Benthamite phil- 
osophy — Mr. Harold Cox notwithstanding — ^is as extinct as the 
dodo. Nor is this all. The Irish question, which has for so many 
years been the principal theme of party warfare between the Liber- 
als and Conservatives, is now within sight of solution, and social 
questions are . forcing themselves on the attention of the two 
great political parties. Thus the way is being paved for the 
consideration of the programme of the Independent Labour 
Party. 

Historically, too, the Independent Labour Party strikes its 
roots deep down into the past. Just as the naturalist can trace 
• the history of the acorn much farther back than that boisterous 
afternoon oh which it was sown by the autumn wind, so too the" 
^'^udent of sociology may find the central ideals of the new Labour 
Movement at a much earlier date than the historic Congress' , 
..^nf He may even be disposed to exdaim with Solomon 
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that there is " no new thing under the sun,” and point to 
Plato’s " Republic," Sir Thomas More’s " Utopia,” and *Campah- 
ello’s “City of the Sun ’’Jin proof of the fact that, the social 
ideals of the Independent Tabour Party were at least vaguely 
understood by the great philosophers of the past. There is at 
least a modicum of truth in such a statement, for ideeJs of justice 
and equity are not of mushroom growth, although the social 
conditions to which they are applied, may of course differ great- 
ly in different lands and different centuries. 

The members of the Labour Party are the direct successors of 
the Chartists of the early Forties who did so niuch to win poli- 
tical freedom for the British working-classes. The social 
teachings of Robert Owen, of Rev. Charles Kingsley, and the 
Christian Socialist's, and later of John Ruskin, exercised a 
powerful influence on current political opinion, nnd directed the 
attention of the thoughtful section of the community to the 
growing importance of industrial problems. People began to 
realise with Thomas Carlyle that the organisation of labour 
was the one great problem which would, in future, demand 
the attention of all who aspired to govern men. 

By this time a new school of social philosophy had sprung 
’ up on the Continent, and the teachings of Lassalle, Rodbertus 
and Karl Marx began to exercise a growing influence in France 
and Germany. Mr. H. M. Hyndman, in the early eighties, 
declared himself a convert to Social Democracy, and, in the 
cplu'mns of the “Nineteenth Century,” announced his intention of 
commencing a campaign in Britain in favour of Marxian Socialism. 
The Social Democratic Federation (originally the Democratic 
Federation) was formed, and the new movement attracted to 
its ranks some of the^ost ardent reformers of the time. These 
were William Morris, poet, artist and craftsman ; John Bums — 
“the man with the red flag ” in those days, now the Right Hon. 
John Bums, President of the Board of Trade ; Mrs. Eleanor 
Mary Aveling, the brilliant and devoted daughter of the founder 
of German Socialism ; Tom Mann, now the solitary *apostle of 
Syndicalism in Britain — and quite a 'host of others. In fact, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that there was not a' 
single leader of the new Trade Unionism of twenty ' or twenty- 
five years ago who had not directly or indirectly -conie under 
the influence of the Social Democratic Federation.. JX^atever the 
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shortcomings of Mr. H. M. H3mdman may be — and I am by 
no meaits blind to these — ^the working-class;^ of Britain owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude for the self-sacrificing labours of . 
the past thirty years. But though the S. D. F. as it came to be 
called, attracted to itself many clever men and women, it 
must be added that it never succeeded in retaining 
the services of a single provincial . leader of the work- 
ing class movement, with the possible exception of Mr. Will 
Thome, the burly Labour Member of South West Ham. Origin- 
ality of thought was stifled^ almost as effectively as under the 
Popish heirarchy. The shibboleths of Marxian Socialism were 
elevated into a cast iron creed, to doubt the truth of which was 
to merit political damnation. To question the accuracy of the 
Marxian theory of value was rank heresy, and to challenge the 
existence of a cl^s war or to doubt the wisdom of proclaiming 
it was to commit an unpardonable sin. The result was that 
Socialism in Britain — so far as the Social Democratic Federation 
was concerned — ^was |n grave danger of falling into the hands of a 
narrqw and intolerant sect. True it is that other socialist 
organisations were doing good work in Britain at the time the 
Independent Labour Party came into being, but the work was 
of an educative and propagandist nature rather than political 
and constructive; The Socialist League, which was formed by 
William Morris, when he severed his connection with the Social 
Democratic Federation, had fallen into the ‘ hands of the anar- 

c 

chists, if indeed the warring elements of which it was composed 
had not already shared the fate of the two Kilkenny cats. The' 
Fabian Society had done, and was doing, invaluable propagan- 
dist work. Mr. George Bernard Shaw, now the most popular 
of modern dramatists, Mr. Sidney Webb,, the historian of the 
trade imion movement, Mr. (now Sir) Sidney Olivier, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the high priestess now of modern theosophy — ^these 
and many other eminent men and women had made the Fabian 
Society a name to conjure with. Their tracts and essays, 
written some of them a quarter of a century ago, have not yet 
lost their value. , • 

Although the I. L. P., as it is familialry termed, was not 
actually formed xmtil 18d3, there were, of course, working-class 
'members of Phrliament before the days of Mr. J. Keir Hardie and 
' 'lifr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, but they were for the . most p^v 
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official liberals who had little or no sympathy with’ the ideals of 
the new party. As . long ago as 1868 Mr. Cremer ,and Mr. 
-Howell came forward as independent representatives of the work- 
ing classes., a large number of whom had b^n enfranchised by 
Disraeli’s bill of the previous year. They were unsuccessful, it 
is true, but they made a grand fight — a fight which, even to this 
day, is looked back upon with pride by the older school of 
trade unionists. In due course, however, both won a place in* 
the British House of Commons as working-class supporters of 
the Liberal Party. Then in 1874, thirteen candidates , came for- 
ward as direct representatives of Labour, the revolt being inspired 
by a determination to establish once and for all the Trade Union 
right of combination. Two of the thirteen were successful — ^the 
late Mr. Alexander Macdonald and the veteran miners’ leader Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P. When the immediate point at issue was 
settled, however, the movement lapsed back into official Liber- 
alism, for there was at that time no definite Labour policy on 
social and industrial questions. Subsequently Mr, Joseph Arch, 
the faithful friend of the British farm labourer, Mr. Fenwick, 
and a band of stalwart representatives of the mining electorate 
forced an entrance into what has been termed the best Club in 
London — the British House of Commons. In every instance, 
however, these members, were returned as supporters of the offi- 
cial Liberal Party. At the time the Liberal Government of 1892- 
1895 was in power, Mr. Keir Hardie was the solitary representative 
of the Independent Labour Movement. On his hapless 
head official Liberalism poured the vials of its wrath. But in 
spite of bitter, even venomous opposition, the Labour Movement 
grew, and its principles, as they became more clearly under- 
stood, began to find favour among the trade unionists of the 
country. The Trades Congress, representing the great army of 
trade unionists, declared in favour of the new party. 

Already isolated skirmishes had been fought against both the . 
• Whig and Tory parties, and these contests had revealed the exis- 
tence in all the great industrial centres of a growing minority, 
^who were prepared to say— as Lord Rosebery ]^ut it — “ a 
plague on both your parties.” Local Labour parties were form- 
ed here and there, from Aberdeen in the North to Plymouth 
in the Sou&, the chief ceptre of the new moveiqent beii^ the 
great indusitnal districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. The. 
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loc^ societies, however, had no real bond of unity — ^no common 
orgamsation, and scatcely even a common platform. . . 

The I. L. P. Formed. 

Such then were the social and political conditions in . Brit- 
ain when the first National Congress of the Independent Labour 
Party was held at Bradford in 1893. The political awakening 
of the working classes had begun. As a result of over twenty 
years of compulsory education, even the humblest of manual 
labourers was able to read and study for himself the social 
questions of the day. In the trade unions the new spirit mani- 
fested itself by demands for increased leisure and better condi- 
tioiis for the workmen, their wives and their families. There 
was, moreover, among the leaders of the new trade unionism a 
growing distrustKif orthodox politicians. At the same time the 
doctrinaire and dogmatic Socialism of the Social Democratic 
Federation, and the narrow and intolerant spirit displayed by 
the leaders of that party were repugnant to the working classes 
of Britain. The crude iconoclasm of the Federation was wholly 
out of touch with the national spirit. A new party was needed, 
which would interpret Socialism in a practical and broad- 
minded spirit, combining the lofty ^idealism of ‘Morris and 
Marx and Ruskins with the democratic convictions which were 
slowly but surely gaining in strength among the working-class 
electors of the country. That new party, ' the pioneers fondly > 
hoped, would be found in the I. L. P. 

The time, it was felt, was ripe for the formation of the 
new party. At the Trade Union Congress at Glasgow in 1892, , 
an informal Conference of' leaders of the working-class move- 
ment was held, and it was resolved to take immediate steps to 
organise the scattered forces of democracy. The result of 
these efforts Was that the local Labour parties which had sprii 
up here and there throughout the country, the branches 
of the Fabian Society and the various isolated Socialist bodies 
were inviteSl to send representatives to a National Conference at,. 
Bradford. That Conference was held at the beginning of 1893* • 
and -the Independent Labour Party was formed with Socialism! 
its ideal and a series of practical reforms on its programme, 
of ftem leading towards the one great goal. At the Confer-' 
:'eiiqf^!;,Mr.:,J. Eei;..Hardie presided. More than apy: other man 
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this eloquent and courageous Scottish miner has been the in- 
spirer of the new party. He himself is the personification of 
the spirit of independence. Mr. Tom Mann, who was appointed 
secretary of the new parly, was in the hey-day of his popularity. 
He was then — and indeed is still — one of the most rousing ora- 
tors among the trade union leaders of Britain. The dedaration 
of the Conference in favour of political independence was em- 
phatic and uncompromising, and soon the fight against both 
the orthodox parties began in earnest. 

At the General Election the previous year a little band of 
1. L. P. candidates had entered the field, but there was still a big 
barrier of prejudice to break down, and only Mr. J. Keir Hardie 
succeeded in securing a seat in the House of Commons. The 
triumphal entry of this Scottish miner into Parliament created 
an extraordinary amount of interest at the time. Mr. Hardie 
himself, referring to those early days, says : — 

“ I had been returned to Parliament at the General Election 
and, for some reason or another which I have never been able 
to rmderstand, attracted from the first considerable attention. 
There arc tliose who still believe that everything I said and did 
in those da 5 rs was carefully pre-arranged to produce a sensational 
effect. Such, however, was not the case. My going to the 
House of Commons in a»suit of hodden grey and wearing a cap, 
was held to be a theatrical exhibition designed as an adver- 
tisement. As a matter of fact, it had never entered into 
my mind that I shoiUd change the dress which I had all my 
life been accustomed to wear, because I had been returned to 
Parliament. Be this as it may, however, my doings and sayings 
there attracted almost as much attention as tliough I had been an 
imperial dictator, whilst perfervid journalistic imagination supjdied 
what sober fact lacked.” 

Meanwhile, the missionaries of the new party were by no 
means idle. Hundreds of meetings were held all over the coun- 
try every week, and in most of the great industrial centres 
branches of the I. L. P. were formed. Books and, pamphlets 
,were issued by the thousand from the party press, and the 
weekly organs of Labour foimd their way into the homes of 
artisan, labourer and factory worker. Indeed, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that every member of the party — even 
the youngest recruit — ^was a propagandist. He talked land 
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« nationalisation, of Socialism and Democracy to his WOrk«mate& 
in the ' factory or the workshop, and generally he had a 
pamphlet or newspaper in his pocket to present to the 
“ anxious inquirers.” During the whole of the past twenty-one 
years this strenuous propagandist work has been carried on. 
It may be that the fervour and enthusiasm of the early days 
has been chastened by experience, but the volume of work 
undertaken by the party — administflative and propagandist — 
was never greater than it is to-day. 

An Early Programme. 

The changing political- situation has, of course, necessitated 
some slight modification of the platform of the party, but the 
following programme adopted in those early years still expresses 
the ideals and aspirations of the members of the I. L. P : — 

The true object of industry being the production of the 
requirements of Ufe, the responsibility for this production should 
rest with the commuhity collectively ; therefore — 

The land, being the storehouse of all the necessaries of 
life, should be declared and treated as public property. 

The capital necessary for industrial operations should be 
owned and used collectively. . 

Work, and wealth resulting therefrom, should be equitably 
distributed over the population. . . 

As a means to these ends, we demand the enactment of the 
following measures : — 

,1. A maximum eight-hour working day, a six ddys work- 
ing week, .and retention of all existing holidays, as wdl as 
Labour Day (May 1st) secured by law. 

2. The provision of work to all capable adult applicants 
at recognised trade-union rates, with a statutory minimum of 
sixpence per hour. In order to remuneratively employ the 
applicants, Parish, District, Borough, and County Councils to be 
invested mth- powers to ; («) organise and undertake such in- 
dustries ' as they may <x>nsider desirable; (5) coitipulsorily* 

. acquire land, purchase, erect or acquire buildings, stock or 
..bth^, aitjples for carrying on such industries; and (c) levy 
^':rates.'q^ the rental values of the district, and boreow money ' 
'lph>the purity of such rates for any of the above purposes. 
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3. State pensions for every person over 65 'years of age 
and adequate provision for all widows, orphans, sick ^d dis-^ 
abled workers. 

4. , Free, secular, primary, secondary, and university 
education, with free maintenance while at school or university. 

5. The raising of the age of child labour with a view to 
its ultimate extinction. 

6. Munidpalisation and public control of the drink traffic. 

7. . Abolition of indu^ct taxation, and gradual transference 
of all public burdens to unearned incomes with a view to their 
ultimate extinction. 

The Independent Labour Party is in favour of every 
proposal for extending .electoral rights to both men and women, 
and democratizing the system of Government. 

The Sphere of the Municipality. 

There is no need to trace in detail the history of the I. L. P. 
during the busy years that followed. Although political matters 
naturally occupied a good deal of attention, they were never 
allowed to absorb all the energies of the members of the Party. 
It was recognised that questions of dvil administration, poor- 
law reform 'and educatipnal control must also be discussed and 
dealt with from the collective point of view. At the elections 
in connection with these local bodies the I. L. P. candidates 
expounded thdr views from hundreds of platforms throughout '' 
the land and on town councils, school boeirds, boards of guard- 
ians and parish coimdls representatives of the new movement 
began to find a .place. It was in the sphere of local adminis- 
tration that the party won its first important victories.. It was 
a much easier matter for a working-dass representative to 
secure a seat on a local board, where the expenses . of the contest 
■ were comparatively light, than to combat successfully a wealthy 
aspirant for Parliamentary honours backed up by one or other 
of the great political parties and the traditions of generations — 

. perhaps even of centuries. It is true that on the boards 
*^the I. L. P. cmididates were in a hopeless minority so fdr as 
mere numbers were concerned, but they were the leaven that 
was slowly but surely leavening “ the #hole lump ” of mtuDidpal . 
poUtics. Thdr policy, moreover, was, as I: j^ve’ ^dj^m. . 
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. mony ivith fhe trend of modem thought and the new ideals 
of civic administration. Thus it was that the movement for 
the pubuc control of monopolies received a new impetus in the 
municipal world. The muiiicipalisation of the tramways became 
an accomplished fact in sever^ large towns^ Glasgow, Hudders- 
field and Aberdeen leading the way. The erection of houses 
for the working classes to be let at moderate rentals and, . 
incidentally, the cleaning out of some of the worst parts of 
Slumland, have also occupied the attention of most municipalities, 
while the provision of public baths and public libraries is now 
accepted as part of the recognised duties of a well-ordered 
municipality. Only in a few strongholds of reaction and 
monopoly — such as the Metropolis — does the supply of gas or 
electricity still remain in the hands of public companies. No 
one pretends for a moment that all this has been accomplished 
by the ' unaided efforts of Independent Labour reformers. 
Far from it. I mention these things siniply to indicate the 
remarkable change that has taken place in public opinion on 
these questions dujring the past twenty-one yearn. I 
do say, however, most emphatically, that in the creation 
of the healthy and progressive public opinion the I. L. P. and 
kindred organisations have exercised an enormous influence. 
The demand for the municipalisation of monopolies is. a common- 
place to-day among progressive town councillors. In poor law 
reform and in the administration of educational affairs a similar 
spirit has manifested itself. 

{To he concluded) 


ScoUand. 


WILLIAM DIACK. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF WEAKNESS. 

O LIVER GOLDSMITH, in his “ Citizen of the World,” portra3rs 
an Englishman who is ashamed of his natural benevolence ; 
*' he professed himself a man-hater, while his cheek was glowing 
with compassion ; and while his looks were softened into, pity, 
he used language of the most unboimded ill-nature.” If this 
character was not intended to represent the typical Englishman, 
he was supposed to be at least a fairly common type of the “lords 
of mankind ” that inhabited the island. It was not out of humi- 
lity that this person sought to conceal his benevolent dispos ition ; 
it was rather out of pride. Benevolence is allied to weakness, 
in the estimation of the proud, who prefer a reputation for strength 
of character. A soft heart may become a woman ; the male 
human being must own a^stout heart. If he be a rule for adminis- 
trator, who will respect him unless he be strong, rearless and 
unbending ? Especially if he be the ruler of an oriental people, 
nothing will stand him in better stead than courage and strength, 
toughness and the hardihood to say “No.” Such appears to be the 
British tradition, and perhaps the tradition of all conquering and 
ruling nations. The Indian Grievances Commission in South 
Africa refer to the evidence of several witnesses who thought that 
the personal license tax in Natal might bo abolished, but after the 
passive resistance any concession was liable to be interpreted as a 
•sign of weakness. The Comimission did not apprpvc Of the 
; reasoning, especially because, the Government had given abundant 
proofs of its firmness and strength, and no one would mistake the 
motiye if the grievance was removed after resistance Aid enquiry. 
The fear of being considered timid and yielding to pressure often 
conceals real sympathy and benevolence beneath .an incrastation 
of apparent ill-nature, selfishness, and hardness of. heart! Gold- 
smith’s character once met with a crippled beggar',, 'vyho had been 
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a-dailor.i the beggar's story moved him to pity, but he pretended 
not to brieve it and desired, in a surly tone, to purchase a few bf 
the chip>s that the fellow was carrying in a string at his back, and' 
threw at him a shilling, which covered many times the value of the 
sailor's cargo. One of the “ best abused ” Viceroys of India 
appeared to have no sympathy with the aspirations of the " poli- 
tical mendicants," as a well-known nationalist has described them. 
Many Englishmen are not ashamed to work hard for the good of 
the dumb millions, but they are ashamed to yield to the vocal 
few ; not that they grudge to throw a shilling at the clamorous, 
but as strong administrators in an oriental country, they are in 
dread of being credited with a weak disposition and inability to 
withstand pressure. Ask not, and it shall be given unto you ; 
knock aloud, and it shall not be opened unto you — ^that seems to be 
the maxim of many a strong man. Even Lord Minto, who was 
overwhelmed with praises and benedictions, and whose name will 
be carved on a Proclamation Pillar — ^by the way, when will it ? — 
maintained stoutly to the last that he appointed a committee 
to enquire into the pdssibility of taking a forward step out of his 
own absolutely free will, and assuredly not in obedience to clamour 
or dictation. According to Bergson’s analysis of free will, our 
self constantly changes as it accumulates fresh experience. The 
self, to which a choice of alternatives has been presented, is not 
precisely what it was before the presentation of motives. Lord 
Minto's triumphs were not those of his strong, impervious, and 
unbending self, but those of a plastic, receptive, and accommo- 
dating self. 

Courageous statesmanship is just at the present moment bn its 
trial in England. Mr. Asquith is a strong man, so is Colonel Seely, 
and they are aU, all strong men : otherwise would they have persist- 
ed in their Home Rule Bill ? They c^tainly will not brook dicta- 
tion at the hands of the Army, which must obey the civil power 
and shall not meddle with politics. A few generals misunderstood 
the instructions that were conveyed to theni, and the Cabinet never 
intended to employ His Majesty's soldiers in shooting down the- 
resisters Of tiome Rule in Ulster. So the ministerialists protest. 
But the Tories smile at the explanations and charge their opponents* 
, vrith an abject ' " climb down." , If the ministers had adopted a,. 
;jnbrO rigid attitude towards the Army, and insisted upon britiging 
Carson to heel at any cost, would Mr. Asquith .have been 
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fetumed unopposed and would he have received an ovation in the 
House of Commons after the by-election ? The Premier’/ triumph 
in this episode was a triumph of prudent weakness, rather than of 
. rash strength. What will be the effect of such two-sided triumphs, 
the triumph of those who demand, as well as of those who concede ? 
The Labourites now ask that the Army shall not be employed in 
a dispute between employers and labourers in the name of the 
King's peace. Statecraft is called upon to face a novel and 
practically unexpected problem. 

That there is no standing still in politics is a platitude. But 
mark the whip with which the statesman is uig'ed on. One would 
have thought that after the avowedly epoch-making reforms 
of the Morley-Minto r6gime, the aspirations which they fulfilled 
for the time being would be lulled to peaceful repose. During the 
succeeding regime the policy of conciliation has been consistently 
carried out. The anarchist is stiU as active as ever, and H. E. 
Lord Hardinge has publicly acknowledged that he does not expect 
the movement to be suppressed in his time. The constitutional 
reformer denies aU sympathy or responsibifity for the existence 
of determined opposition to the British rule. But is he satisfied 
with what he has got ? At the Bengal Provincial Conference 
held last nionth, the Hon. Mr. Chakravarti, in his presidential 
speech, complained that “ the members of Government seem 
to be in no way anxious to encourage non-official co-operation. 
Almost every non-official suggestion is met with an emphatic, if 
courteously expressed, negative. Sometimes the aspirations of 
non-official members are treated with a sort of amused cynicism.” 
At the head of the Government of India is Lord Hardinge, and not 
Lord Curzon ; at the head of the Bengal Government is Lord 
CarmichaeL and not Sir Andrew Fraser. Probably the only con- 
cession which will satisfy, would be the abolition of the European 
Civil Service, with its ” hauteiu: and contempt,” as Mr. Chakra- 
-yjirti put it, or, as Sir W. Wedderbum has indicated, the goal 
towards which the National Congress should press on,, the complete 
subordination of the bureaucracy to the will . of tlje ' pebple as 
•represented by the non-official members in the Legislative Coimcils. 
If they make any suggestion, it shall V onpe be adopted ; otberr 
wise, What is the good of the enlarged coimcUs and their extended, 
privileges ? We are often told that the anarchists . are a class 
apsxtii and they Have nothing in common with pther . political 
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reformers. The Hon. Mr. Chakravarti declared at Comillah that 
in enforcing a so-called strong government, our rulers have 
.omitted to take note of a significant maxim of government,, 
namely, that when a man's public rights and private interests are 
alike attacked, the restraining influences on which the peace of the 
civilised world would depend are dangerously weakened." Hence, 
according to the Hon. gentleman, the " modem Thugs," as 
they have been called, have broken loose from all restraint and 
public opinion cannot control them. His speech does not convey 
the impression that our public rights and private interests are hot, 
as a matter of fact, attacked and it is only a few misguided persons 
that imagine otherwise. Whatever his real opinion may be, one 
is apt to gather from his words that the constitutionalists as well 
as the anarchists are alike agreed about the persistent attack on 
their rights and interests, and the difference lies only in the measure 
of self-restraint which they respectively exhibit. If this be the case, 
one may doubt whether the procedure suggested by him to cope 
with anarchism will succeed. Young men rendered excellent 
service during the reefent floods in Burdwan, and the Hon. gentle- 
man asks whether it would be beyond the range of practical politics 
to arm such young men and organise them under Government 
supervision and control for the extirpation of the " modern 
Thugs." Assuming that these young mesn would be more compe- 
tent than the police as at present recruited, if it be true that peace 
has been endangered by a general sense in» the community of 
attack on private interests and public rights, would the young 
men use their arms against the " Thugs " ? Or will the w^eapons 
be otherwise employed ? If it be unsafe to trust the disciplined 
British soldier in enforcing obedience to law in Ulster, is there any 
guarantee that the yoiing Indian patriots, who are willing to 
relieve their countrymen in distress, ^1 co-operate in extirpating 
the enemies of peace ? And yet the Hon. gentleman is surprised- 
that non-official suggestions are sometimes received by officials 
Avith amused cynicism. How are they received by Indians them- 
selves ? Writing on a much less controversial subject, namely, , 
that of preventing the malversation of religious endowments,^ 
.an M.A. advises ^ Government not to change the policy of non-, 
interference, because " the views expressed in the Legislative 
^-Councils do not always represent the people's views." .In the 
' circumstances the practical statesman, who isheither too strong 





nor too wefik, but will satisfy all aspirations and ^u^, peace 
, Md contentment all round, must be difficult to find on this 
planet.,' ■ . ; ' • ' 


H. NAtlAINARAO. 


Bombay, 


SONNET. 


Phoebus arose, and through a misty dome 

Shot burning rays that touch'd the sleeping Earth, 

Who joyfully unclasp’d her jewell'^ zone. 

While zephyr tended at the firstling's birth. 

Crown’d him with cowslips as incarnate Spring, 

An infant god upon a rainbow’d throne, 

Round which soft-throated birds could fly and sing, 
For naught but* Death would leave him there alone. 
Warm breezes call’d, away he danced again 
Among the* hedges where reed-warblers meet. 

Then chased the Dryads hiding from the rain, 

And stirr’d to life the flowers beneath their feet ; 
Thus length'ning days grew on in pure delight. 
Until Spring died, the first sweet Summer night 


VIOLET DE MALORTIR 


Oxford, 
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WESTERN AFFAIRS AI^D PORTENTS. 

THE ENGLISH POLITICAL SITUATION. 

A nyone of Conservative sympathies returning to England after an 
absence of a year or two in, say, the African Wilds, where he had 
been cut oil from outside news, might receive at the present juncture 
startling impressions. On taking up the leading Tory journals and 
reviews he would imagine from some of their contents that a revolu- 
tion was impending ; expresuons about " suspension ” or “ abroga- 
tion ’’ of Constitution ; Civil War threatening in the North of Ireland ; 
a Government forcing bn the “ loyalists ” of Ireland a form of Home 
Rule which they inflexibly oppose, in response to the pressure of its 
(" disloyal ”) Irish Nationalist supporters — would leap to the eye, not 
to mention reference to chronic disturbances between Capital and 
Labour, for which the Government are in ^me way responsible. All 
this, too, being carried through without a proper "mandate” from 
the country; "the country” being variously interpreted, to imply, 
not the United Kingdom, but either Great Britan, or simply England 
herself, these enormities reaching their climax in a campaign, 
lately opened, directed against the landed interest and the rights of 
property — ^two things which, together with the Established Church, 
it is a primary Tory duty to uphold. The last institution was already 
.menaced by the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 

Something of this feeling seems to have animated more than 
one contribptor to ^s review of late, writing, about English home 
affairs. Qpe g^tleman, professing to speak on behalf of the “ cultur- 
ed classes,” exhibited such concern over the outlook as to- be cohr 
strained to plead for a removal of the capital and Crown of the 
Empire from Lopdon to India-rumid a suitably docile population. 
This was, I believei. before, the anarchist outrage of Delhi.’, Well,*., 
pas^ng Bfrckini^am Palace the other day (lately renovated for its 
august occupant) .When a State function was proceeding, nothing in' 
;;the . appearance ' of its ser^e surroundings, the nonchalance of its-; 
,',gi^dian sentini^, .hnd.the' niann» of its...gues^ as .they entered,; 
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- indicated a foreboding of some dire happening-^-as the march of a 
London mob to attack and wreck the sacred building. Such a 
suggestion as the one above noted can only^have sprung from over- 
excited nerves; distracted by an era of dashing interests, agitation 
and change. 

For if our imaginary visitor, anxious, despite his predilections, for 
light all round on this strange situation, were to turn in his quest to 
Government organs, and studied for preference the London Daily News, 
how different would be the scene therein presented ! He would hear 
much of the “ reaction ” — the attempt of the Opposition to gain an 
advantage, and force once more an election on the country by means 
of theii standing agency — ^the Lprds’ majority ;• to undermine the 
Parliament Ad: (of which more in the sequel) and so undo all that 
the Liberals have thereby wrought ; and of the great hopes for 
popular freedom and sodal progress enshrined in the successful promo- 
tion of the Liberal programme — ^present and to follow. 

It is difficult to write on these'movements in a non-partisan spirit. 
One’s sympathies are engaged perforce over a keen contest in progress, 
which, acceding to the fortunes of the day,^ will aflect decisively 
our social valuations and methods. On the one side are the forces 
instinctively opposed to change — though committed to a dubious 
alteration in our fiscal system which, however, is at one with 
certain Conservative interests — and ready to disturb the balance 
of the Constitution in a npn-popular direction. On the other side 
are a number of heterogeneous elements banded together from various 
motives, widely distinctive in character, yet supporting the Gov- 
ernment in a generi determination to uphold Free Trade, the 
power of the Commons, and prepared to experiment in new fields of 
social amelioration and improvement of economic conditions at large. 

In order to get as clear a view as possible of the significance of 
this conflict, it is necessary to go back a little to the events of 1906 
. and the antecedents of the great Election of that year. Mention of 
Irish Home Rule reminds us that it was over this question that the 
old Liberal party was broken twenty years previously, leaving Con- 
servatism entrenched in power for the greater part of.:. that time. 
Most of the moderate ” members of the party became ^ied. with 
Tories undar the common .term of Unionists together with one ‘or 
two, Radical colleagues like the curious case, of Joseph .Chamberlain. 
*The remnant was mainly composed ofdts Radical' or ' '‘'.hdv^jjced ” 
membere; since when it has been the fashion of tipnsetvatiycs to 
. dub their opponents Radicals. -Though prograimhes of.lpolitic^ and. 
social reform animated Radical aims at the time df. t^ .^split; the 
subsequent course of events implied tbat. , reforming ^^mgy . in the . 
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this the,Opi>osition still talk loosdy about appealing ,to the * people 
— about forcing measures on the country like , the new. Home 
scheme without their approval, and virtually claim ,t6 ^ override, 
affairs whether in or out of office. That control of the Pr^ 

. previously mentioned has been utilised without scruple herein ; tlie 
tadt respect usually accorded the “ fourth estate ’’ by the powers-' 
that-be has been broken, and sharp’*'^ antagonistic public expressions 
have passed between leading Ministers and prominent journalists. 
In this conflict , are involved social factors of a subtler order. Nearly 
the whole of the Peerage and the fashionable world is with the 
Opposition. In the Government are only one or two members of 
those " governing families ” who prior . to the break in Liberalism 
participated in the Councils of both parties. Otherwise, it consists 
chiefly of men from the " middle order," who have made their own 
way, several able scholars and students of affairs, and, for the first 
time in modern history, includes a Minister who began life as an 
artizan. The area from which ruling talent is drawn has been ex- 
tended. If power continues in the existing hands for some years 
to come, this ordering will be permanently established in our 
na.tional polity. What is called " Society ” is therefore temporarily 
out of it as regards responsible participation in politics and with new 
ideas and social valuations arising, all that is included in " aristo- 
cracy," and its importance must come under a corresponding re- 
vi^on in a system where this principle has played an influential 
part. Thus considerations of prestige enter into the combination 
that makes for Conservatism — ^the territorial interest, the Church, the 
organised sections that hope to gain by Protection, the Liquor trade, 
and various classes and elements which instinctively ally < themselves 
with Toryism. • True, there are powerful and wealthy industrial forces 
behind the Government, mainly mobilised - on the side of Free Trade. 
But direct association with public affairs by the masses has distinctly 
advanced tmder the present regime in a way to alter the balance of 
things. And viewing the general attitude of the Labour Party in 
Parliament, while opinion differs in its ranks over large sodal 
principles, it has acted as a moderating factor in connection with 
extreme and less responsible outside advocacy on behalf of the 
*' workds.'' 

The Constitutional question must be clearly defined before, in 
• due cou^, the next Election comes round. Unionists are agitating 
fieredy over (Protestant) Ulster’s objection to Home Rule Jtrid * 
Catholic domination. Beyond the Irish or Nationalist view of the 
matter — whijcffi must here be passed over— the Bill for the better 
, government . of ' Ireland may be regarded by an Englishman as a. 
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4®yoliitibn of work to a subsidiary body by Parliament, wherein 
eacht peci^iar strain of national or local feeling might be provision-, 
ally met. A similar measure is desirable for Great Britain in order 
t0t free Imperial Parliament from the mass of incongruous and minor 
business which has accumulated about it. So will it ‘be enabled to 
fulfil more effectively its high r61e. Equitable representation in 
Parliament will be preserved to each part of the United Kingdom ; 
and full control will be retained over national concerns like civil 
and religious liberty and their guarantees. How such a process can 
be interpreted as “ driving people out of their birthright m the 
Union and handing them over to alien rule/* must be left to 
Unionist logic to determine ! Undoubtedly, thorny internal differ- 
ences beset the Irish settlement — ^the bitter legacy of historic strife 
and hatred. It can be Qonfidently asserted that the best opinion, 
transcending party contention, earnestly desires an appeasement of 
these differences, and looks to a working settlement of the Irish 
Question that will open to the country a fresh vivified life, where 
its separate races and creeds will find at once complete security and 
a field for secular co-operation. Any attempt, therefore, to frus- 
trate such a settlement in order to gain sonle partisan or class 
advantage, will only recoil, in the long run, upon its abettors. 

A certain factious hostility to this measure arises from its being 
the most important bill to win acceptance under the Parliament Act. 
The Act limits the veto of t]]ie Lords to a suspensory attitude cover- 
ing two sessions. At the third, with a continuing majority in the 
Commons, a bill becomes Law whatever the feeling of the Lords. It 
does no more than give‘Jto Liberal legislation the effectiveness which 
naturally pertains to Conservative administration through the distri- 
bution of forces between the two Houses of Parliament. Ample time 
is provided for public opinion to consolidate round important issues 
and deliver judgment. It is deeply disliked by extreme Tories. 
Liberals are equally determined to maintain it against any wrecking 
tactics projected from this quarter. 

Beyond causes of political disturbance, we are faced . by what is 
called labour unrest," by strikes and contentions between Capital, 
and Labour— organised or free." One source, among others of 
current discontent is the plea advanced by the friends pf Labour 
(who . have grown more numerous and clamant of . recent years) 
^tHat their clients have not participated lio theur rightfid 
the measure of prosperity desceuding; on the coiurtry ‘ 
last decade or two. Mixed up fldth this claim are, extr^e or 
doctrinaire yievre about the control bf . Iiidustry;et^4^^ 

‘Opinion is divided on all sides. Now it is neqess^.to Rational 
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interest, apart from class claims, that all ranks shall fairly share the 
fruits of prosperity. But the very maintenance of that ^osperity , 
in Britain, amid international competition, is linked with wider 
concerns. It is connected with masterly capital - direction of 
Industry, with increasing technical ef&ciency of the individual 
worker, the raising of his standard of life — as well as .with questions 
of wealth distribution. These things touch also intimate spiritual 
relations as regards the conduct of national life in the ' mass. 
Vitally important to us all, they will demand attention for treatment 
from the finest available light and leading, embracing their every 
phase — ^material and moral. 

Our limits only allow us to touch on these social matters in passing 
and point to their implications. The main business at present for 
English Liberalism, in its true, philosophic sense, is to place on sotmd 
and enduring foundations an heritage of free, popular political insti* 
tutions ; to guard all that ordered freedom has already won ; to 
render governing agencies more capable of dealing sanely with new 
social developments as they call for political action. Through the 
complete discharge of this duty will the British power emerge strength- 
ened for its great ihission as the protagonist of progressive world- 
civilisation. 


London. 


AUSTEN VERNEY. 
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THE QUESTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

T he Female Suffrage question in England , has reached 
an acute and bitter stage. The so-called “ Suffragettes ” 
assume an attitude of indignant defiance, accuse ministers 
and members of Parliament of basely betraying their cause, 
and profess to place their only hope of ultimate success in acts 
of violence. They insist that all the valid arguments are on 
their side of the controversy, that they have gained a complete 
victory in the court of reason, and that as the vanquished 
party, although destitute of logical weapons of defence, still 
declines to give way, nothing remains but to adopt means 
of terrorism. 

Even if it were true, however, that male opponents of female 
suffrage are impervious to reason, the campaign of violence 
can hardly be regarded ae a wise course. > Apart from all ques- 
tions as to its morality (although that is important, for the 
public really do consider such points ) it has not been a success. 
It has not really te'rrorised anybody. Probably no man who 
has had his letters destroyed in the pillar-boxes has thereby 
become a convert to woman suffrage. The reverse would be 
. more likely to happen. There is a flightiness, uncertainty and 
clumsiness about the " suffragette ” methods which excite more 
laughter than terror. Even when they are successful in burning 
down a mansion, although the deed may be very annoying to 
the owner or the insurers, the great public regard it with 
philosophic indifference. Stfll less result can be ex^cte^ from 
their childish and really comic-opera attempts, shch as 
,, throwing a bag of flour over a cabinet minister. .Su!c|i ludicrous 
‘‘outrages” do but cast ridiqule on the cause. V We can only 
say of such women, ‘‘ They arj!? but children of a larger growth.” 
In a political agitation men might stab, shobt or burn, but 
they would not throw bags of flour. 
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Wonieti suffra^sts, in , any case, a^; wrong Vin as$uming^ ; 
that they have an absolutely unassailable case.’ . .T^eie I really , 
are some valid arguments against their daim;.' j^hich, , their 
impatience' prevents them from considering. ^ ■ ; .v . 

It is useless to assert the equality of the sexfes;, ' .M^ is 
patently in possession of the world, and woman has to. take 
what he is willing to give her. Women can only get the 
franchise by means of men’s votes. The power and the 


responsibility of directing the destinies '6f the coimtry and the 


empire being now man’s, he i^ boimd to consider carefully the 
question of partially relinquishing them, and to ask himself 


whether there might not be unwisdom in so doing. He is 
bound to weigh the question as to whether the future of the 
country is likely to be endangered by sacrificing his power. 
The parliamentary vote must not be treated too lightly, 
although its wide extension certainly tends in that direction. 
It is not a thing to be given out of good nature to anyone who 


asks for it. ^ ' 

If the experiment of giving women the franchise is tried 
at all, it should be done very gradually, and only on a small 
scale at first. Probably a measure of household suffrage 
would be the best method of commencing, assimilating the 
parliamentary to the municipal’ franchise, although Liberals 


object to such procedure as undemocratic. Men, however, 
had to obtain the franchise piecemeal, and women will probably 
have to do the same. To enfranchise at once several millions 


of women would be highly dangerous. We hear demands 
made for womanhood to accompany manhood suffrage — a. 
measure which would enable the new voters to outvote the 


old, if they so desired, and step into power at once. On some 
questions,, especially concerning sex matters, it is, quite 
conceivable that nearly all women might be of one opinion and 
nearly all men of the contrary view. Now it is a sound maxim 
in politics that as nearly as possible the legal power . shoidd 
correspond with the actual physical , power; btherwiM,. the; 
position of a goverhm^t would be very unstable.. H all the 
men wanted bije thing, tut were outvoted by; the women, could '• 
a law so passed be maintained ? Although the legal authority . 
wo^d rest with the women, the major physical force remaii» 
with the men'. ' One might iniagine what would happen iii a 
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community in which all the public-houses had been closed by 
order of a majority mainly composed of women. Would the 
males be content to abstain from intoxicants and from the 
use of the " poor man’s club ” by order of their wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters ? If so, by none would they 
be so heartily despised as by those who so ruled them. 

A very fervent advocate of feminism, Mr. W. L. George, 
admits that women to-day ar(j quite ignorant of politics and 
quite incapable of understanding the bearing of a proposed new 
law. He lakes the strongest view possible of the ignorance 
and political incapacity of women in the mass, and then urges 
that they should have the vote as a means of education. 
Probably the vote might have some influence in that direction, 
although even Mr. George admits that for a time there 
would be chaos and dire confusion. But while the women 
are being educated, what would happen to the country? 
Imperial affairs arc of such enormous importance. Municipal 
aflairs, or even the affairs of a colony, like New Zealand, are 
not comparable in importance with the* government of the 
empire. While mismanagement in the former may waste money 
and cause much local annoyance, mismanagement in the latter 
might easily wreck the whole nation and empire. 

Thus the political* education of women might prove a 
costly process. We are assured that, 

“ The woman's Qiuse is man’s ; they rise or sink together." 

and it is sometimes urged that woman must be educated up 
to the male standard, or else the human race will fail to 
progress. Ancient Greece is pointed out as a country that 
failed in the end, because the women were kept in seclusion 
and were far behind the men in education. But without 
embarking on the thorny question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, about which our scientific men dispute, the reply 
may be made that so great an authority as Nietzsche took a 
directly contrary view of the question so far as Greece is 
concerned. He held that the Greek women, ignorant and 
undeveloped as they wore, playedT an important part in 
conserving the balance and sanity of the Greek race; and 
that if the women had been as intellectual and high-strung 
as the men, the whole race would have suffered from neurosis 
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In humah qnalities of heart and mind: as well- afe 'in human 
work we find that division of labour is advisable, and that it; 
is. not desirable that women should usurp the " functions 
of men. 

Women are quite wrong in claiming equal political rights 
with men. If only by reason of their superior knowledge of 
politics, men have the better right to rule. Women endeavour 
to found their claims on a much wider proposition — equality ' 
'With man throughout, in the home as in the forum. But 
this claim cannot be sustained. A married woman, cannot 
get rid of her economic dependence upon her husband. The 
very fact that the man provides and maintains the home 
gives him the natural headship of it. Doubtless the woman 
does her share of ths work, but the means of livelihood are 
furnished by the man, and but for him the foundations of her 
world would crumble. In all questions of importance, 
such as selecting a path in life for his children, the father, 
being more in touch with the world, must as a rule be more 
competent to decide than the mother. 

At the same time, both in the home and in the common- 
wealth, it is quite right that woman should be allowfed a voice, 
though not the preponderating one. On this principle a 
limited suffrage might be conceded tor women so lon^as the 
ultimate supremacy of man is well safeguarded. 

Nothing, however, should be conceded to extravagant 
demands of " equality ” backed by outbresdcs of violence. The 
very raging, tearing nature of the propaganda makes some 
people think that it must necessarily succeed ; but there have 
been plenty of such outbreaks in the past which ■ failed in 
the end. Aristophanes has ridiculed for all time the women's 
movement of his day in Greece, and in Livy we have ludicrous 
accounts of revolts on the part of the Roman ladies against 
the stern rule of their formidable lords. 

" Titanic shapes, they crammed 
The forum, and half-crashed among the rest 
A dwarf-like Cato cowered.” . 

Women agitators think too mu«h of the alleged wrongs 
of their sex and too little of its privileges . and advantages. 
From an economic point of view, when a woman ^ydthout 
means marries a .man ■ possessed of the means of livelihood^ 'in- 
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'■': ^most any walk of. life, she makes a good bargain. i\.nd if 
; 'the marriage laws in some /Ways press unfairly on women, 
',ih ■ otheif ways, they are hard on men. It is sometimes 
complained that in law the children belong to the father 
alone ; but then on him alone rests the burden of supporting 
both them and the mother. 

, Women cannot have it both ways. They cannot claim 
■chivalrous attention as the weaker sex and political equality 
as an equally strong sex. In many matters, chiefly of a social 
nature, Jhey are actually places^ in a position of supefiority. 
But nqt'^thstanding this, I heard a lady suffragist give the 
, following instance as showing how badly women are treated. 
Just as a coach was setting out for a place at a considerable 
distance, a lady hurried up and asked for admission. It was 
very important that she should reach her destination, but the 
coach was quite full, and at first none of the passengers would 
give up his place to her. Eventually one did so ; but the 
lady le,cturer had the worst opinion of , those who declined. 
It is evident, however, that this is claiming far more than a 
man would have asked for or could have obtained. It is an 
assertion of the superiority of the female sex. Well, this 
position of superiority in social matters is generally granted, 
so women should take that as an offset against their exclusion 
from the political arena. 

It is frequentlj^ argued that women ought to have the 
vote (because candidates make use of their services at elections. 
It may be questioned indeed if it is altogether desirable to 
employ women in canvassing. It is an illegitimate device 
brought to bear on the electors. The female canvasser is 
seldom expected to argue her case ; she is supposed to induce 
by ■ blandidiments. If asked for reasons, she is generally 
nonplussed. 

With regard ^o, allowing women full facilities of education 
.and freedom to enter the learned professions and .other' walks 
. of life ta which they feel themselves attracted, the present 
writer is in. complete agreement. Maijy disabilities ■ of this kind . 
have been removed of latn years, and others \^1. no doubt 
. disappear in time ; although the.humber bfwomen capable of 
, fnlly coinpeting with men. will probably :^ways ‘be small. 
sPoy thoM that are capable, however,, tliete is no' reason 
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why itey path should be barred. Wonien of (exceptional ' 
capacity can always find a way, but they must hot, exjpect - 
the geher£il throng of their undistinguished sisters to be able, 
to follow. A wide female franchise would, open the floodgates ; 

• to a dangerous influx of incompetent voters ; for although 
the vote is now demanded only by a minority, when it has 
once been granted, all who possess it will be solicited ; by 
party Canvassers, and will take a pleasure in voting ' upon 
questions of which they are profoundly ignorant. So far no 
Power of the first rank has granted this demand, not even 
chivalrous France or woman-ridden America. Our cautious 
Britain will hardly be the first to try the experiment. 


England. 


WALTER T. BAYLIS 
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THE ' PROSPECTS OF AN INDIAN NATIONAL 

literature. 


L iterature is the expression of the life and thoughts of a 
people. But the essence of literature is the" universality of 
its appeal. Though it may inevitably reflect the peculiar con- 
ditions of a particular community or country, its claims to 
being recognised as literature in the real sense will lie in the 
raising of common facts to a certain noble height in the staiidard 
of human thoughts and feelings. The fundamental facts of life 
should be touched in the real literature of imperishable value. 
The qualities of literature should make an appeal to the broad 
humanity at large. 

But apart from this indispensable quality of having to 
make a universal • appeal, certain products of literature may 
exhibit, as indicated above, certain distinctive qualities which, 
while adding to their imperishable value as real literature, also 
stamp them as the proudest possessions of the nation or coun- 
try in which they are produced. Certain virtues and features 
held m high estimation by the world at large are also 
found in a pre-eminent degree among particular nations or 
countries. The best expression of these distinctive qualities is 
generally designated a “ national literature.” .The' word 
“ national ” is in this instance understood in a very wide sense.. 
It may stand for community of race, country,., or unity in 
political existence. The distinctive landscape of , a cbiujtry, or 
the mustering of the nation to battle with a foreign enemy, 
may each contribute to national ' literature. A new philosophy 
of life or a nobly conceived epic may each convey the peculiar 
gfeiatness of a nation. The philosophy is emblematic of the high 
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ideals of the people and the epic may reflect the moral and 
aesthetic sense of the people in general. The fundamenlal pre- 
sumption on which the conception of a national literature is 
based is the possibiUty of a variety in the aesthetic and mojral 
sense of man. While, on the one hand, we admire the Scotch 
farmer-poet singing in noble verse the glory of the barren heaths 
and rugged hills of his mother country, the fond musings of 
an emotional Sanskrit poet over the delicate fragrance of the 
champak and the jasmine may also contribute to the world’s 
store of charming poetry. The old English Saga of Beowulf 
records to us the martial energy and the stem virtues of a 
primitive Germanic people, while the ancient Ramayana of the 
East reveals to us a civilisation with a highly evolved philoso- 
phy, and the l^Uenic epic of Homer reflects again the cultured 
mind of ancient Greece in art and politics. 

We must guhrd ourselves against regarding what is under- 
stood as national literature, as any very distinct or exclusive 
branch of literature. ^ The best type of literature is also a 
specimen of true national literature. The immortal Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer, with their sympathetic touch and subtle 
humour, represent the growing self-consciousness of England as 
a nation evolving out of the union of the various elements, 
Saxon, Norman, and French. The spacious days of Elizabeth 
furnished the world-famous dramatist with a wealth and splendour 
of the universal facts of nature which have rendered his art 
supreme for ages. His historical plays have* remained a classic 
record of English national history, with a poetic picturesqueness 
which is Shakespeare's own. liie stem puritanism that sprang 
from the Roman Church, and the closely associated republican 
feelings of the times, are again fitly reflected in Milton’s epic. 
Indeed, Milton wrote the poem with a conscious ambition to 
enrich his native tongue with a national epic of which his nation 
could be well proud. Even Pope was a national poet, as he 
faithfully portrayed the spirit of his age, the frivolous artifi- 
cialities in social life, the thirst for absolute reason and a moral 
purpose in everything, and the love for conceits and quibbles. , 
In our own age the consummate art of Tennyson’s poetry has 
frequently given expression to the noblest national sentiments, 
conceived under the influence of a world-wide empire which is 
the heritage of Great Britain. To Tennyson, England represented 
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an ideal Gombination of democracy and monarchy under the sun. 
England's is 

That sober freedom out of which there springs 

The loyal passion for our temperate Kings. 

HaAung so far tried to obtain an idea of what is national litera- 
ture .by reference to the works of the greatest writers in 
. Englisft literature, we may proceed to consider the conditions 
that seem to favour the production of such literature. It is , 
only the pride of a certain degree of glorious progress achieved 
by the nation that can beget national literature. The nation 
, should arrive at a definite stage of self-consciousness following 
from a growing sense of common interest and glory. It is also ’ 
certain that under an absolute monarchy, limited by no kind of 
democratic institutions, there will not be great impetus for the 
growth of national literature. There might' be court-singers 
exhibiting skilful powers of composition, but they must obvious- 
ly lack the true national spirit which yill evolve only of a 
dignified citizenship where the feeling is fully realised that " A 
man's a man for a' that.” 

But a compact democracy is not necessarily the only 
favourable soil for the production of a national literature. 
There are many forces Vhich might foster the spirit of nationa- • 
lity. A common ancestry not very distant, a common faith 
which it is not as yet thought possible without a common 
country of habitation, unity in the customs and manners of Ufe, 
the possession of a common classical literature, cind the recollec- 
tion of common traditions and ancient glories may all help to 
promote a national sentiment. The idea of an original Aryan 
race from whom are supposed to have sprung the highest 
classes all over the country, the conception of Hinduism as 
not merely a bundle of theology and rituals, but entering into 
the very thoughts and practices of ordinary life, the well-known 
division into castes obtaining everywhere in the coimtry, and 
the possession of a common Sanskrit literature, sacred as em- 
. bodying the religious and philosophical lore of the Vedas, the 
Upanishads arid the Gita, and represented;' by the . two national 
epics, the Mahabharat and the Ramayana, with- alsa a mass of 
•tr^itional lore contained in the Puranas — ^aU "the^ seem to 
indicate that a national awakening is quite possible in India. 
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The conquest by Britain has not been detrimental to this 
awakening ; on the contrary it has been responsible for 
certain very favourable impulses. A foreign supremacy is 
destructive of indigenous progress only when it follows an 
absolute military conquest, won over a comparatively primitive 
or barbarous people, and intended merely as a piece of profit- 
able aggrandisement for the conquerors. But the British con- 
quest of India is of peculiar significance. The country has not 
been conquered only by the sword, and the government is noi 
carried on by the sword alone. A genuine feeling of mutual sympa- 
thy, regard, and co-operation between Englishmen and Indians, has 
been the basis of the British Government of India, 'fhe contact 
with the West and the respect for its remarkable ideals of life have 
not induced the Indian to condemn wholly his own national ideals, 
but has even served to point out to him the peculiar wisdom 
and importance of practices and beliefs current in his own 
country. Through the culture of the West, the Indian lias 
attained a self-consciousness unknown in his past history. 
The clash of the East and the West has set in motion a move- 
ment comparable only to the European Renaissance four 
centuries ago, and a new national standard will evolve for 
India, which will reveal probably a happy blending of the two 
great civilisations of the world. In the* words of Lord Curzon, 
*' out of the intermingling of the East and the West, a new 
patriotism and a more refined cosmopolitan sense of nationality 
are emerging. It is one in which the Englishman may share 
with the Indian, for he has helped to create it, and in which 
the Indian may share with the Englishman, since it is their 
common glory.” 

The Indian national sense has been till now mostly 
restricted to religion. The best Indian poets have been religious 
singers. Tukaram, the popular Mahratta singer, Tulsidas, the 
Hindi translator of the Ramayan, and even the famous Bengali 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, the author of the " Gttanjali,” are all 
poets of devotional piety. The extensive homage paid to the 
last-named poet within recent times both in England and in 
India needs hardly to be mentioned. But it will be interesting 
to quote the verdict of that eminent man of letters, the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Speaking of his ” Gitanjali ” in English 
translation, he says: — 
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" They make for peace, peace breathing from Tove. They 
create for us, too storm-tost in this modern Western world, a 
quiet refuge and a temper in which we realise that the real 
world is outside our noise — ^somc world in the things and ideas 
that arc eternal in immortal Love." 

The late Swami Vivekananda was again a man of rare 
talents, and he worthily expressed in English the religious 
awakening in the country. Bankim Chander Chatter jee is a 
revered name in Bengal, and it is in his " Ananda Mutt," the 
Abbey of Bliss, that the famous " Beinde Mataram " song 
occurs. 

Indeed, there have not been in the South Indian verna- 
culars such eminent names as in the north, and it only reflects 
the fact that the people in the north have been in considerable 
advance of the south in most fields of national energy. But 
even in the south we have had names which at least show the 
prospects in store for the future. The contributions to 
Telugu literature in poetry and fiction by Mr. K. Veeranlingam 
are of unique value. Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri distinguished 
himself considerably in resuscitating Tamil folk-lore, and has 
written a number of good Tamil novels. Even the facile little 
book in English, Kemtala’s Letters to Her Husband, is of 
considerable interest as embodying a remarkably sane 
standpoint, from which an Indian should view the conflict- 
ing social ideals of the East and the West. Of Indian 
literature in English, Miss Torn Dutt’s Ancient Legends and 
Ballads of Hindustan, and Mr. R. C. Dutt's English renderings 
of the Kamayan and the Mahabharata are probably valuable 
productions of national literature, of which the country might 
well be proud. 

This brings us to the question of the variety of languages 
in India and whether such variety is favourable or not to 
the growth of a national literature. One must guard oneself 
from the danger of- indulging in cheap generalisations in this 
matter. It is true that the peculiar words of particiilar 
languages will bring to us peculiar’ ^nsations, which arc likely 
to be lost entirely when rendered into a different tongue. But 
there is nothing essential in the mere instrument of expression 
which is language, affecting the growth of a national literature. 
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We have in India an astonishing variety of languages which 
gives to the armchair critic an opportunity for cheap comment. 
He may tell us that India cannot have a national literature 
till it has a common national tongue. But we must 
consider the graver and more esssential aspects touching 
the life of the literature. There is to all purposes a 
profound unity among the numberless languages spoken 
in India. It is interesting to observe how very largely 
the various vernaculars are indebted to the wealth of the 
classical language. Even languages, which exhibit a remarkable 
purit3' in diction and vocabulary not assailed by the influence of 
the classical language and learning, show a naive adaptation of 
its spirit. The Hindi of the North-East, the Mahrathi of the 
West, the Telugu of our northern districts, mostly echo, with 
greater or less force, the words and sentiments pertain- 
ing to that one mother language, which records our greatest 
possessions in epic and philosophy. The Hindu element, so 
to say, runs unmistakably through all the languages of India, 
amidst their apparent diversity. Thus it is clear that one 
need not magnify the variety of Indian languages as a serious 
obstacle to the birth and progress of a unified literature. 
Reference should also be made here to the prospects of English 
as the future language in common fof all India. Apart from 
the improbability of a foreign tongue taking root among the 
masses, there is a class of sentimental Indians that fears an 
unwelcome denationalisation, if English should become the 
future language of the country. But it is difficult to ignore the 
process of evolution that is easy to observe and that is quite 
inevitable. Under the powerful and benign sovereignty of the 
British, English is spreading all over this country with a 
wonderful rapidity. It may not gain ground among the masses — 
though we cannot set limits on what Time may achieve — ^but 
English will become, as it has largely already become, the 
medium of expression for the intellectual classes and also 
for all purposes of the transmission of cultmre generally. 
It is difficult to say to yrhat extent the English language will, 
spread in the future, as even to-day the English wield the’ 
most far-reaching empire, and the English tongue through its 
simplicity and richness of expression is felt to be a more conve- 
nient medium than any other, not only in London and New Yoric 
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and Aden and Calcutta and in Cape Colony and Australia, but 
even in Marseilles and St. Petersburg and Peking and Tokio. 

On the other hand, we are also reminded that all attempts 
on the part of Indians to produce any kind of literary work 
in English must be necessarily futile, and all such energy 
wasted in what is assumed an impossible task. There are 
certainly many impediments in the way of an average 
Indian acquiring a mastery of English idiom and phraseology, but 
talent and genius, and the gift of creative power are al^3^ 
bound to overcome obstacles of this nature. We may perhaps 
be reminded of the pre-eminent example in history of Senecca, 
the member of a subject people getting to be recognised as one 
of the greatest writers of Latin, the language of his rulers. 

The question of a common language and a common script 
for India is often a favourite topic for discussion among enthusi- 
astic theorists, who are at pains to convince us of the probable 
supremacy in the future of some one language or script, or even 
advocate to us a conscious effort towards the adaptation of that 
language or script, which seems to them to possess unparalleled 
qualities. Conscious effort can necessarily achieve but, little and 
here again there is much to be said in favom of English and the 
Roman alphabet. 

One remarkable inflbence in the world of modem English 
letters has been the progress of journalism. Its importance to 
the growth of a country's literature can never be overestimated. 
More than helping to chasten the literary style, it is thp great 
herald of the spirit of self-consciousness. Journals help the people 
to criticise themselves continually and thus dev^op in them 
the " self-consciousness," which is so akin to creative power 
in literature. This wholesome influence of journalism is bound 
to increase in India in course of time. 

A recent pronotmeement by an eminent English critic, 
Mr.' William Archer, may be fitly quoted here to support 
the hopes of a progressive Indian literature in English. 

. He says : " The one thing with which I am most impressed 

in India, and the one thing for whjph I was least prepared, 
is the marvellous talent for language at any rate, for the En^^h 
language — possessed by the educated Indian. Go where you 
will, you find English spoken and written with absolute fluency 
and correctness." Later he adds again : " Providential " is 

a 
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a word often applied to the British rule in India ; and truly 
this facility in masteriiig the English language would 
almost seem like a special gift of providence.” May we 
not hope that generations hence, readers of English would 
become aware of a new world of literary treasures derived in 
an eastern land, and forming a noticeable part of the world's 
literature seeking expression in English ? 


P. R. KRISBNASWAMI. 

Madras. 
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Parnassian, self-labelled ; in his preface the Parnassian School is defined 
by one of its disciples in part as follows : " The real meaning of the 
term Pamassiantmay be best understood from considering' what is 
definitely not Parnassian. To be didactic, like Wordsworth, to write 
dull poems of unwieldy length, to bury like Tennyson or Browning 
poetry of exquisite beauty in monstrous realms of vulgar, feeble, or 
obscure versifying, to overlay fine work with gross and iixdevant 
egoism like Victor Hugo, would be abhorrent, and rightly so, to mem- 
bers of this school .... At the present moment there can be no 
doubt that English poetry stands in need of some such saving doctrine 
to redeem it from the formlessness and the didactic tendencies which 
are now in fashion. This importunity of the “ message", this 
" old puritan spirit", has corrupted nearly all our artists, from William 
Wordsworth down to the latest writers of manly tales in verse. 
However few great poets have written with a clear theory of art for 
art's sake, it is by that theory alone that their work has been, or 
can be judged." So here we have poems written for poetry's sake 
only. Your philosophy and your commentary on life must be sought 
elsewhere, as too your soundings of the tragic depths. Mr. Flecker 
attempts in his verse to produce beauty and in varying degrees 
succeeds. It is, in view of the moping followers of Swinburne, a healthy 
beauty. This poet has humour and a sense of proportion. If his work 
lades the passion of imperious utterance, it is at any rate neither 
hysterical nor mawkish. Perhaps it is toq consdously wrought, its 
craftmanship too apparently a matter of luxurious delight, to attain 
general popularity. But lovers of Keats — and they are legion — will 
surely pause over the music of such lines as r 

" Beneath me sleep in mist and light and calm 
Cities of Lebanon, dream-shadow dim. 

Where Kings of Tyre and Kings of Tyre did rule 
In undent da]^ in endless dynasty. 

And all around the snowy moimtain swim 
Like mighty swans afloat in heaven's pool." 
or 

'' The music and the passion and the prize, 

Aragon lips and Andalusian eyes." 

Or over such poems as " Hyali " and " Oak and Olive " and 
that perfect cameo called " A Ship, an Isle, a Sickle Moon." 

The poems in which thd Moslem East has furnished a setting and ' 
whidr inddentally open the volume, seem inferior in everything but 
tedmic to those which follow and which range in subject from Greek 
legend to Don Joan and the Immaculate Conception. As a /our 
force in color and arabesque, " Taojnng ” almost rivals some of its 
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-Frendi iQodek ; and in “ Epithalainion," ^ihich we cannot resist 
‘ quoting, there is a pictorial quality guided by artistic restraint that 
'’with its subject suggests Raphael's " Ariadne " . 

"Smile then, children, hand in hand 
Bright and white as the summer snow. 

Or that young King of the Grecian land, . 

' ' Who smiled on Thetis, long ago, — . 

So long ago when, heart aflame. 

The grave and gentle Peleus came 
To the shore where the htflcyon flies 
To wed the maiden of his devotion, 

'' The dancing lady with skyblue eyes, 

Thetis, the darling of Paradise, 

The daughter of old Ocean. 

Seas before her rise and break. 

Dolphins tumble in her wake 
Along the sapphire courses ; 

With Tritons ablow on their pearly shells 
With a plash of waves and a clash of bells 
From the glimmering house wher^ her Father dwdls 
She drives his white-tail horses ! 

And the boys of heaven gowned and crowned. 

Have Aphrodite to lead them round. 

Aphrodite with hair unbound 
Her silver breasts adorning. 

Her long, her soft, her streaming hair. 

Falls on q silver breast laid bare 
By the stir and swing of the sea-lit air 
And the movement of the morning." 

' The technical equipment of this artist is quite sufficient already ; 
we expect from him growth in intensity of emotion and in breadth 
of sympathy. 

Bdl and Wing. — Mr. Ayre’s volume is a very portentous one, 
running to upwards of twelve hundred pages and covering a multi- 
. plidty of themes. The adjective " remarkable ” is applied to many a 
. voliune and may be taken in a variety of senses, but it may be 
justiy - and Uterally applied to Mr. Ayre’s versatility, 

' ‘ It would take much space'to enumeratei much less to comment 

' .upbm the variety of t(q>ics handled for the most part '^th vii^^ 
This seems to me to be the dominant note, ' .Herq 'and there is 
.charm 'as in " Siunmer . Days," and “Anaongtbe Moonb^mSf” 

Here and there is .originality evidenced as 'ii)k;“. Doctor and 
./.'Patidnt," .■ ■ 
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It must be confessed that heie and there Mr. Ajrre has been prolix 
as in “ Moon Fields ” or Man the God " ; but the one outstanding 
note is virility. 1 find it difficult to picture Mr. A 3 rre's audience, 
and yet most of us would be benefitted by a course of reading of 
bis poetry for he undoubtedly knows how to think. I bdieve some 
of the gems of the collection, in ‘a smaller volume, would reach a 
wider audience. 

The Poem Book of the Gad is an anthology of Irish-Gaelic poetry 
rendered for the most part into English by the talented lady who 
edits the volume and selects the contents, Eleanor Hull. She has 
certainly shown a fine discrimination in her choice, she hersdf pos< 
sesses a very charming style and has a poetic sense, and her adapts* 
tion is for the most part perfectly done. 

The anthology is comprehensive including religious songs of the 
masses, love songs and lullabies, early Christian poems, ossiamic 
poems, and Saltair Na Raun, or the Psalter of the Verses. 

I am not certain as to what extent Indian readers will be 
interested in the Iiish-Gaelic poetry, but this is certainly a fascinating 
volume and deserves detailed treatment. It will not be amiss to 
say some words abouf the Saltair Na Raun more especially. This 
Psalter of the Verses, so called bccaiise it is divided into 150 poems 
in imitation of the Psalms of David, is undoubtedly, the 
author thinks, the most important religious poem of Early Ireland. 
It bears striking similarity in regard to ^emes only to Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, and it is ascribed to Oegus the Culdee 
who lived early in the ninth century ; but we are told the language 
is later, probably the end of the tenth century.^ Miss Hull's tranda- 
tion is admirable, and makes the poem very accessible. It reveals 
considerable knowledge, much curious learning, and singular religious 
insight. 

Justifying the inclusion, of so much poetry dealing with the 
themes of both religion and love, the authoress rightly daims that 
Irdand has ever spoken through these mediums, and certainly much 
of the love poem is exquisite, and one is deeply indebted to the 
authoress for making it accessible. 

I am giving one example here. 

The Girl 1 Love. 

The girl I love is comdy, straight and tall ; 

Down her white neck her auburn tresses fall ; 

Her dress is neat, her carriage light and free — 

Here's^ a health to that charming maid, whoe’er she be. 
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The rose’s blush but fades beside her cheek ; 

Her eyes are blue, her forehead pale and meek ; 

Her lips, like cherries on a summer tree — 

Here’s a health to that charming maid, whoe'er she be. 

When I go to the field no 3 n>uth can lighter bound, 

And I freely pay when the cheerful jug goes round ; 

The bartell is full ; but its heart we soon shall see — 

Come ! here’s to that charming maid, whoe’er she be ! 

Had I the wealth that props the Saxon’s reign, 

Or the diamond crown that decks the King of Spain, 

I'd 3 deld them all if she kindly smiled on me— 

Here’s a health to the maid I love, whoe'er she be ! 

Five pounds of gold for each lock of her hair I’d pay. 

And five times five for my love one hour each day. 

Her voice is more sweet than the thrush on its own green tree, 
Then my dear, may I drink a fond, deep health to thee t 

Jeremiah Joseph Callanan. 

Some of the lullabies and children’s verses are delightful too, and 
I cannot forbear giving an example. 

Rural Song, 

I wish the shepherd's pet were mine, 

I wish the shepherd’s pet were mine, 

I wish the shepherd’s pet were mine 
The pretty’ white lamb in the clover. 

And oh I 1 hail, I hail thee. 

And oh I I hail, I hail thee. 

The love of my heart for ever thou art 
Thou little pet of thy mother. 

I wish that scores of kine were mine, 

1 wish that scores of kine were mine, 

I wish that scores of kine were mine. 

And Kathleen, the love of her mother. 

And oh ! I hail, I hail thee. 

And oh I I hail, 1 hail thee. 

The love of my heart for ever thou art, 

Thou little pet of thy mother. 

Lovers of lyrical literature are indebted to Miss Hull for her 
researches, thorough and painstaking, and must congratulate her upon 
the sympathy and charm she puts into the execution of the resultant 
of her labors. 
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The volume is one that one passes by with reluctance, that it is a 
joy to possess, and that once possessed, will often be taken up. 

A word is due the publishers, who have co-operated loyally with 
the authoress. The format of the book is pleasing, and the initial 
letters, also chosen by the authoress, are some of them superb, and 
add much to the attractiveness of a volume delightful ph3^cally as 
it is valuable intrinsically. 

r TAe LitUe Book of Modern Verse is an anthology of entirely differ- 
ent description. It is a collection of poems selected from the work 
of contemporaneous American poets, and for the purposes of this 
review entirely apropos. Strictly speaking the book is not an antho- 
logy in the usual sense, in that it includes poetry of a later date to 
that usually included in the formal anthologies. • 

No slight task, that which Miss Rittenhouse has attempted, the 
appraisement of contemporary poetry, but she has succeeded in 
presenting a panorama which gives indeed a fair glimpse into the 
thoughts and passions of the modern bard, as restricted to America, 
and she has shown a fine insight as evidenced by signs of both 
inclusion and omission. 

It is very difficult, not to say invidious, to select one or two 
examples from the authoress' catholic selection, but letting it be 
un derstood that I have chosen for Indian readers, with a strong 
recommendation to them to get this book and to read in its pages 
Clinton ScoUard, Richard de Gallienne, George Sylvester Viereck, 
George Edward Woodberry, Nicholas Vachhl Lindsay, and a host of 
others, I nevertheless recommend here “ Black Sheep ” by Richard 
Burton, and " Song " by Richard Le Gallienne. 

Your reviewer, although not even an Amencan, is full of local 
feeling, and living in Mississippi, went with prejudice in favour to 
Robert Paine Hudson's Southern Lyrics. Moreover, there is a tender 
appeal in the subtle '* Poems of South Love and Home ". But it is 
difficult to pass, with every possible local preference, as favourable a 
verdict upon this work, as upon the last two volumes for example. 
Mr. Hudson cannot write love poetry and most of these are prolix and 
some of them meaningless. He can, however, write descriptive poetry, 
and in .some cases he does so superlatively well, as for instance in : 
" Ode to the Caney Fork ", the opening stanza of which is worth 
quotation. 

Crystal river, circling, seething. 

Foaming river, babbling, moaning. 

Pearly river, bright, reflecting, 

Play^ river, ever laughing, 

Heading river, alwa3rs calling. 



/ Rushing^ river, now unwiddy, ■ 

■ ' 'f -..\\ :: Wild, deep river, oft defiaJit i 

• 0 my river of all. rivers! . ' . 

• Clustered round your noisy cascades. 

Filling, blessing all your waters, . 

Resting on your cliffs and mountains. 

Live my dearest, sweetest memories.' 

jipd in ,‘‘ The Sunny South ” wliich merits reproduction in its entiret,^ , 

The Sunny South. 

Lai^d whose shores the ocean laves, 

" , , Evermore with sportive waves, 

Where the blushing vineyard spreads, 

Where the sun his glory sheds ; 

Land where bloom the cotton fields. 

And the fig its fragrance 3 delds. 

Where warm hearts there kindness prove their — . , 

Land of beauty, you I love. 

• 

War has swept his withering breath ' 

0*er you ; suffering, ruin, death 
Mark his footsteps, yet is seen 
Liberty with smiling mien. 

Here a people, free to roam. 

Cling to each beloved home. 

Here a clime, serenely bright. 

Pilgrims seek with true delight. 

Happy land, I’ve loved you long, 

Love your forests rife with song ; 

Wandering through some spicy grove, 

I am happy filled with love ; 

I shall drink your waters sweet. 

Gather flowers that hide my feet, 

’Mid your varied scenes I'll roam. 

Native land, my own dear home. ' . 

' One hopes that Mr. Hudson will restrict hia reflectfons wrsc 
to descriptive themes, and will issue a collection of ' these. ' ^ ■ V 

Songs, Sighs and Curses by Adolf Wolff, is a volume of entirely 
different character. It is born out of the spirit of the 2eit^fet as it 
is1nter^)reted by this extreme , radical. There is a greater iforc6 than 
lyric^ charm in the yolumei . but it is marked by ah evident and all 
.topme^a rincerity,-- -- s''- 
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But let him speak for himself. In explaining the motives that 
impelled his songs he says : — 

I sing and sigh and also curse. 

Thus only can I give expression 
To that which will not brook repression ; 

I am alive, I have a voice. 

And so 1 sing and sigh and curse — 

All life doth sing and sigh and curse. 

' The joy of love is in my song, 

I sigh for pleasures yet untasted — 

For things I dream — o'er momenta wasted 
And sometimes interrupt my song 
With clenched fist to curse a wrong — 

It is a joy to curse a wrong. 

And so I sing and sigh and curse — 

All life doth sing and sigh and curse. 

The Fall of Ug, a Masque of Fear, by Rufus Steel, is in the 
dramatic realm, and as such falls within the purview of this r6sum6. 

Ug is a God of Fear, the last of a fearful hierarchy that ha? 
included Set, Moloch, Medusa, Baal and Kali. The play is one of 
the Bohemian Club Grove plays, a San Franciscan dramatic club, 
that has produced some notable additiox\^ to dramatic literature, 
and this under consideration is not the least notable. 

A good fairy Trip saves the young prince doomed to die as a 
sacrifice to Ug and the idea is carried out wth perception, poetic 
charm, and conspicuous success. Mr. Steel is a true poet and the 
play abounds in passages worth reproduction. Considerations of space 
alone dictate that one example must suffice, but it is a charming 
one : — 

Worse than blind, poor mortal eyes, 

Seeing clouds in summer 'skies ; 

Seeing, ugly and untrue. 

Until beauty hides from view ; 

Spying woes on every side 
That no flowing tears may hide. 

Try your eyes ; gaze either way ; 

See the woodfolk a^ their play. 

Bear with their mischievous plight — 

Soft the air midsummer night. 

See them skip and romp and prance ; 

See, they beckon you to dance. 
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How many golden visions rise 
When you never lift your eyes ? 

How might you behold my face , 

Where another saw but space 
Save that when old Ug appalled 
You alone looked up and called ? 

Great now your reward shall be, 

Loosed shall be the m 3 ^tery ; 

Swiftly shall you pass the door 
Mortal seldom passed beiore 
Mighty, mighty vainly knocks ; 

Lot<dy, lowly turns the locks. 

Mr. Steel has given such an admirable account of himself in 
this little play that one looks with eagerness for further contributions 
from his pen, to the clients of the younger choir. 

Moreover, one cannot forbear bidding welcome to a newcomer to 
the publishing field, who makes a promising debut by presenting this 
admirable play, dressed in artistic garb, beautifully printed and most 
artistically got up as to its outer cover. A splendid ensemble for a 
maiden volume, 

Mary EUis Robins’ Songs Through (he N^ht " is in many 
respects a surprise. A writer of Miss Robins' reputation might 
have exercised a more stringent process of omission, for side by 
side with some very fine 'verses, there are some quite mediocre 
ones. However, the balance is on the side of the fine ones, and when 
Miss Robins is at her best she pi'csents exceptional work, tn the 
collection at present unAer review “ In Twilight ” is my choice as by 
far the best and it merits reproduction. 

In Twilight. 

Bdoved, Oh, beloved. • . when I sing 
Alone in twilight that your absence makes, s 
And your voice in that lonely land awakes 
With longing, that the years no solace bring. . . 

Our songs together rise on daring wing 
Of melody up-fleeting, till it takes 
The heedless citadel of heaven, that shakes 
And echoes thwarted passion's challenging. 

Hearken the on-rush of desire that flow 
Icy with burning breath of music far, 

Smitiner with harmonv's maenctic alow 
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Upon the portal’s cruel, iron bar, 

mi the flame flashes at its fall. . . and lo I 

Our songs have summoned for the evening star. 

* 

« 

From Deity Youih to Snowy Age, by Edith HorsfalL 

This is a pleasant collection of poems, descriptive of various 
stages of life. The verses arc rather pretty than forceful. 

Green Days and Blue Days, by Patrick R. Chalmers, is a delightful 
volume of verse, the poet possessing in a marked degree that most 
precious of all gifts, imagination. Moved by nature he is especially 
happy in his references thereto ; if one may single out for special 
mention any particular poem or poems, the group comprehensively 
entitled ''Horns of Elfland” is singularly happy. Mr. Chalmers is 
not a great poet, but he writes light verse of superlative merit. 

Lone Age Epics, by James Sanders, strikes a note in very marked 
contrast to the songs of the previous writer under review. 

These songs are serious indeed but with a swoct pathos that lends 
them considerable charm. Mr. Sanders tenders consolation to old 
age and does so in a .singularly personal and altogether charming 
fashion. The volume is a noteworthy one and of peculiarly equal 
merit throughout. 

The final volume receiving notice on this occasion is of 
entirely different character to any one of the volumes previously 
dealt with in this article. It is a demonstration of the fact that 
the best of English poetry can be translated into German without 
sacrifice either of sense or poetic conception. Mr. Behr has translated 
with conspicuous success gems from Keats, Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and many others, and in addition contributes several 
original poems of his own of which An Meine Kinder ” is distinctly 
the best. 


Mississippi, U.S.A. 


EMMANUEL STERNHEIM. 




THE MONTH. 


NoTWi;rHSTANDiNG the hopeful assurance with which the 
Commissioner of Police, under the auspices of H. £. 
the Governor of Bengal, distributed rewards to the 
Police persons who had apprehended a young man believed 
to be concerned in the murder of Inspector 
Nripendranath in Calcutta, no one has yet been brought to book. 
After two juries had successively acquitted the accused, the Crown 
withdrew from the prosecution, although the Judge seemed to be 
willing to proceed with the remaining charges* ernpanelling a third 
jury. A question on this subject was asked in Parliament 
immediately after the first jury had been discharged, but in 
Calcutta itself public opinion does not seem to be by any means 
unanimous that the two verdicts were perverse. It appears that 
some of the witnesses were old offenders and the majority of the 
jury probably suspected that the police, in their anxiety to place 
before them a large quantity of evidence, had not paid sufficient 
attention to its quality and had relied upon the testimony of 
persons who were seeking to be in their good graces, if not to 
earn rewards. Rumours are said to have been prevalent in Calcutta 
that the real murderers had escaped : what part,., if any, the 
accu^d person had played will perhaps ever remmn a mystery. 

. It is possible that the police committed, certain-., errors’ of 
judgment in this case, and more than pi:bb£d>le-that 
the real culprits are still at large. .The- ca»^ a.b the 
Wlsooiti. same time illustrates th» difficulties under'' which 
the police carry on their duties. As H. the .Viceroy aelmpw- 
ledged in his reply to the Municijiality’s address id .the 
small band of detectives, who are engaged^ in . treking, the anar- 
chiste, cai^ their liyes in their hands.; . pye;shph .J^dii^ hav^ 
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up tai now fallen victims to the revenge of the m5rsterious body 
who so successfully capture the yoimg and use them for their 
purposes. Lord Carmichael is led to believe that the social and 
political atmosphere of Bengal must be favourable to the growth 
of the movement, and he seems to be convinced that the leaders 
of public opinion can change that atmosphere. These leaders 
are naturally unwilling to accept the compliment paid to their 
influence, for it implies that, by their omissions at least, they have 
in the past been responsible for the present situation. Some of 
them try to fix the responsibility upon the Government itself, and 
quote maxims to the effect that no sedition can exist where the 
Government is what it ought to be. Perhaps the chief fault which 
the anarchists have to find with the Government is that it is foreign. 
At least one leader of the " moderates ” has recommended that 
the young Bengalis who aspire to serve their country, ought to 
be armed and trained for the task of coping with the anarchists. 
It is not clear what the young loyalists think of the proposal. 
Perhaps the anarc^ts thoroughly approve of it. 

***** 

During the whole of last month the question of Home Rule 
was overshadowed by that of Army Rule in the 
Politics and United Kingdom. The possibilities of introducing 
the Army, the principle of federalism, wherever it is demanded, 
arc really less alarming than the developments 
which may follow when once the soldier ’is relieved from his 
obligation to obey the civil power on political grounds. In the 
United Kingdom, with a comparatively homogeneous population, 
the recognition of the soldier's conscience may not lead to a paraly- 
sis of Government. Like other considerations which have a 
restraining influence on statesmen, the possible protest of the 
Army may also stay the bold innovator's hand. But in India 
an open official admission of the soldier’s liberty of political con- 
science may lead to far more serious consequences. One immediate 
result of it would be to place more reliance on the British than on 
the Indian Army in an emergency, for the British soldier’s politics 
would be more in conformity with the Government’s than the 
Indian soldier's. A still more serious question is whether the 
police will not claim the same liberty as the Army, and if they may, 
on whom can the Government rely for the maintenance of peace 
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ini a crisis ? Afr. As(}Tiith has reasonable 

eonce^onito Ulster, biit it is unfortunate that ^e, question of: 
the Army’s rights was. raised at all. . 

AAA** 

■The possibility of the soldier declining to. fight- has not 
presented itself to the public mind now for the first 
^St^raman'> perhaps, never absent from the minds of 

ship. " military leaders and prudent statesmen. The sol- 
dier is not a slave, and apart from . politics, the 
greatest leaders have sometimes been obliged to yield to their 
men ; otherwise, to quote one illustration from history, Alexander 
might. not have receded from the banks of the Indus. But it is 
always a mistake to put the soldier in a position where he 
may feel inclined to stand at bay ; and what is true - of the' 
solder, is true of aU servants. For creating the unpleasant 
situation in the British Army, Mr. Asquith does not seem 
to have been personally responsible. Someone else has been 
guilty of want of tact. The Premier has been yielding point by 
point, and though he has not yet consented to appeal to the 
country at the bidding of Ulster, his unopposed return to Parlia- 
ment, after his acceptance of the War Secretary’s portfolio, 
indicates the excellent effect which his patience, combined with 
firmness, and his perseverance are producing upon the country. 
If Sir E. Carson and his friends remain equally firm, though they 
are not equally cool, the electors of Great Britain may possibly 
yield ; for nothing can be more distasteful than civil war for the 
sake of Ireland’s integrity, when the integrity of the United King- 
dom in the same sense is not preserved. Yet Mr. Asquith is wise 
inlying them ample time to think. 

The opponents of the transfer of the capita ofi ifi^hcto- 
Delhi gave out. at one time that H.,M, . 

TheRe-mak- Emperor himself had begdh to doubt- ^thiO j^^ 
ingof B^hi. of this, out of the several boons announced y^y him 
at the Coronation Durbar. Iff , aosingi.;;^6 ' list 

SMsion of his legislative coimcil at DeUu;! H.'.Ei the-yiTOrd^. Qon- 
tradicted , that .. report bjr annoitocing. thatlfhe. the. 
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highest source that His Majesty takes “ immense iihter^t ” in 
the creation of the hew capital^ and it is his earnest desire that it 
should be a worthy monument with which his name will always 
be identified. At the time when the change was recommended to 
the Secretary of State, the few persons to whom the ^Cret was 
known estimated the cost at four millions. Since then, the site 
has been examined by experts and detailed estimates have been 
made, and it appears that the effective occupation of the. new 
headquarters by the Government of India will cost something like 
six millions, and this expenditure will be extended .over a period 
of eight years, beginning from 1912. It does not include the 
military accommodation to be provided, the railway communi- 
cations, the sanitary improvement of old Delhi, the hospitals 
and other public institutions which the city may require. The 
" irresponsible critics,” as the Viceroy once called them, could not 
have been far wrong when they declared that the new capital 
could not be made worthy of the Indian Empire without more than 
doubling the Government’s original estimate. Apart from the 
cost, however, the policy has already justified itself by enabling 
us to see imperial and provincial politics in their true perspective. 

Our legislative councils concern themselves mainly with 
domestic politics. Through, them, however, the, 
Our Foreign Government now and then furnishes interesting 
Politics, information to the public on foreign politics as well. 

The range of this department extends to Persia and 
the Arabian coast on the west, and China on the north and the 
east, not to spe.ak of the colonies to which Indians migrate. A 
contrast.is sometimes drawn between the British policy in southern 
Persia Und the Russian policy in northern Persia. The British 
inter^t is. msiinly political and strategical, because of the pro- 
ximity ■. of the Persian Gulf to India, while the Russian interest 
■ is also largely commercial. , The oil wells of Batum and Baku 
have enabled the development of railwa 5 rs and commerce in Persia 
'.and Central Asia. It appears that oil springs exist in southern 
Persia and Mesopotamia, but they have yet to be worked. From 
the- .lucid and .inforining statement tpade .by H. Ei the Viceroy,. 
; iip Ilie leg^ative council, it appears that,gun-running from Maskat 






has been stopped, and ah agreenaent newly - made wth prance 
hdll prev^t its revivaK A large sum has been lent tqPeisia for 
the creation of a gendarmerie imder Swedi^ officers, and this 
force has' already succeeded to a large extent in restoring, order 
and security on the routes of Indian and British trade. Gangs 
of robbers from the Afghan districts of Shinwari and Khost, and 
the" Utmans and Bunerwals among the frontier tribes,, had for" 
some time rendered themselves notorious by the outrages com- 
mitted by them in British territory. His Excellency hoped that 
the represent^ations made to the Amir and the reprisals ordered 
would produce the necessary effect. 




Education is a controversial subject in every country. In 
India it b^-s become specially so, in consequence of 
The Control the association of young India ;(vith politics. The 
of Education. Government has a stricter hold upon secondary than 
upon collegiate education. Sooner or later the 
student who wishes to pass his School Final examination .^is likely 
to be required in every province to produce a certificate showing 
that his career in the school has been satisfactory. In Bombay 
orders have been passed that the school-leaving certificate shall 
containparticulars regarding the student's attendance, his conduct, 
the marks obtained by him in the, weekly examinations during the 
last two years of his course, his proficiency in games or any special 
aptitude, and any examination already passed. If he fails in a 
^gle subject at the final examination, the record of the weekly 
examinations wiU be taken into consideration. In Madras and the 
.United Provinces, more elaborate methods of recording the stu- . . 
dentfs. career, which throw more work on the inspectors, 'appear 
to prevail. After some time all the pro'vinces are likety-to adopt, 
more or less uniform systems, but their essence wiUCbe jtO'ipake. 
the passport given to the student depend not mer^y ujpcm the 
result of a single, final examination, but upon his- Cm^-; durmg 
at least two years preceding the examination. The .uiuvee^es 
are moire difficult to deal with. The retiring Vice-!Chahic^Uoi! of 
the Calcutta university complained the .other' dajr that the Govern- • 
ment’s interference with its affauBj^was spmethnes'’ ^ 
necessary;? 'Hi^ allurion has some:fchipgrvt4 
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'■ Tbeb - Sensation caused in Bombay some months k^o by bank 
failures and certain financial transactions has prac- 
' ' Cotton Fires tically subsided, and those who have sufE^ed have 
In Bombay, learnt to resign themselves to the inevitable. The 
latest sensation is that caused by a series of fires 
where the merchants store up their bales of cotton. Sirhilar 
fires, perhaps on a sitnaller scale, have been reported from Liverpool, 
and one theory is that they must be due to interested incendiarism, 
and their object is to keep up the prices at a time when the abun- 
dant American crop has tended to lower them. The fire insurance 
companies seem to believe that if they undertake smaller respon- 
sibilities^ the owners will take more care of their goods, and in- 
cendiarism will be less common. A stricter watch in Bombay has 
temporarily . produced some effect on the frequency of the fires, 
but ‘not resulted in the capture of any culprits up to the time 
of writing this note. To prevent access to the place, except by 
approved persons, for some time may possibly put the theory of 
incendiMsm to thb test. But a place like the " cotton green ” 
must necessarily be visited by a very large number of business men 
and coolies, and to 4nsure the innocence and respectability of all 
must be practically impossible. Another theory is that some 
chemical substance, which promotes spontaneous combustion, 
is inserted in the bales while they are pressed and before they arrive 
;jn Bombay. This is a serious charge which reflects upon the 
honour of a whole trade. The Government has appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the cause of the fires. Though no time 
will be lost ill. beginning the investigation, if the truth be buried 
in the depth of heavily pressed bales, it may not be readily detected. 

■Whether it is more difficult for a sculptor to produce, an 
. , ■ , ideally beaptif ul work of art or the faithful likeness 
New\, Indlah of a human being, we will leave it to experts to decide. 
Sculpture; P^haps some subjects can be more easily represented 
than others. Indian sculptors in the past busied 
tfaemselvies .niainly with the ideal, rather than with the actual 
= .h^ah beings , around them ; and the ideals were in course of time - 
-lixeff . - by .traffition, so that latterly the artist merely imitated. 

ideas sef the vogue, of erecting statues tu honour 
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the memory of great men, it was fonnd necessary to place the orders 
in England. Is Indian talent unequal to the task ? Mr. G. K. 
Mhatre of Bombay has demonstrated by his admirable work in 
several places in Western and Central India that the cunning of 
the Indian hand is not lost. Ahmedabad is indebted to him for 
an “ extraordinarily faithful likeness ” of Queen Victoria, and 
busts of H. M. King George V, and Lord Sydenham ; Bombay 
owes to him a statue of the late Mr. Ranadc ; to the Mysore 
Durbar he has given a bust of Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodeyar ; 
to Gwalior a statue of Mahadoji Scindia, to Kolhapur a bust of 
Queen Victoria ; to Porebunder a bust of H. H. the Rana Saheb ; 
and he has succesfully tried his hand at Shivaji and others. His 
ideal statues have earned warm encomiums and he is also a painter. 
Other artists will imdoubtedly follow his example and India will 
ere long rely upon herself for her memorial and ideal statuary. 
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A NEW DANGER TO INDIA. 

To The Editor, East & West. 

Sir, — I ndia is threatened with a new danger, and one which is. 
all the greater because it proceeds wholly from within. This 
danger is the fear of imitation. It is only in the last two or three 
years that it has become apparent. Formerly, no doubt, India was 
only too ready to imitate, and, as many people think, she has adopted 
many things which she cannot well assimilate. But now there is an 
opposite tenden(^ and a disposition to hold that everything Indian 
must be . good and everything foreign must be bad. Take for 
examine,, such passages as the following: — "The Hindu in us can 
never accept foreign ideals in culture and civilisation. We are the 
descendmits of the Rishis of old." Again : " Are we to fall at the feet 
of 'an alien culture, simply because for the moment it is physically 
triumphant ? " And yet again : " Are we to believe in others or in 
ourselves ?, Shall . our growth be from without or from within ?■ 
Imitation is death ; originality alone is life." s' 

It seems strange that such opinions should be held by writers 
who are professed followers of SvSmi Vivekananda. He at least 
had no fear of Western culture and distinctly said so. He declared 
that the nussion of the order of Ramkrishna was to effect an ezchah^ 
of the highest ideals of the East and the West, and to realize thii 
in practice; And apart from all individual opinion and authority, it is 
sufficiently obvious that all past thought is the heritage of every 
pre^ut time, and no limitation should be put upon its by reason 
'of.its place of . migin. . Be national if you will, but -first' of all be, 
<:hunum< . .It is not imitation that is death, but rather the rejection, 
/of ij^egood.ibr borne. merely artificial . reason; ... it is not ori^ality , 
that Alone is life, but rather should all past . human' ‘ experience be 
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called upon to famish the foundation of the new life. What of 
the often-quoted expression “the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man *’ ? 

And as between England and India this new opposition to the 
principle of brotherhood is singularly unfortunate. For it comes 
just at the time when the views and opinions of Englishmen as to 
the requirements and aspirations of India have become wider 
and more generous. Much of the language of the officials of even 
twenty years ago is now obsolete. The stock expressions as to the 
dumbness of the millions, the noisiness of the educated few, the 
godlessness of education, the antipathies of race, the hostility of 
different religions and so on, are less and less heard, and quite different 
conceptions of what India is and what India wants, are 
expressed in almost every book and review article that touches the 
subject. This enlargement of outlook, with the keener appreciation 
which it involves, must inevitably lead to changes of policy— changes 
which in normal circumstances would be favourably received. But 
if everything is to be rejected that is not indigenous, the best in- 
tentions would be unavailing, and England’s task would be hopeless. 

Pitiable as this result would be, no orfe would be very much 
to blame. For this reluctance to accept an3d:hing foreign, this 
dread of imitation, is just at this time perfectly naturaL We in 
Europe have had our national sentiments developed through many 
generations, and the hard edges are now, through closer communi- 
cation and better acquaintance, becoming softened and rounded. 
But in India it is quite otherwise, and the new growth of national 
feeling may well be regarded as needing protection from every 
competition. We may smile and be reminded of Elia’s young 
friend who gave up all reading of books — other people's fancies — 
to the great improvement of his own originality; but India has 
undoubtedly imitated too much in the past, and it is natural that 
the reaction also should be carried too far. We can only hope 
that the reaction will, too, in its turn exhaust itself. And it is to 
be remembered that this dread of imitation belongs only to the 
followers of one school, and by no means to all of them. So 
we may still hope to work back to the standard of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and that ancient brotherhood which, as Max Miiller says, 
unites the whole Aryan race. 


Grasst, France, 


Yours, fdth^yi?' 

a d; 
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“ SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN INDIA." 


To the Editor, East & West. 

Sir,— I notice with much intcarest on page 171 of your February 
number the following passage ; — 

"More than fifty years have elapsed since the Penal Code 
indirectly piohibited the dedication of minor girls to temples or 
gods and though some sort of religious sanction might have 
been claimed for that custom, no signs of anything like popular 
resentment have manifested themselves." 

Does Mr. Naraina Rao mean that the provisions of the Penal 
Code are actually enforced in the case he quotes ? My knowledge 
of India is quite out of date, but I well remember the resentment 
that was aroused when action was first taken (I think in Madura) 
under that section of the Penal Code. Mr. Grant Duff, as he 
then was, happened to be touring in Tinnevelly shortly afterwards 
and, as usual, interviewed the principal inhabitants in order to 
enquire into any grievances, and amongst others a Brahmin Deputy 
Collector of 30 years service, a highly respectable official of the old 
school, who was then in charge of the North of the District, had a 
private interview, (at which I was present,) and his only request was 
that this obnoxious section of the Penal Code might be repealed 
as it seriously interfered with the religion of the people and the 
peculiar matrimonial arrangements of their gods. His Excdlency's 
face, when he at last realized what was meant, was a study 1 

Then, again, some years afterwards when as Agent of the Court 
of Wards, I was in charge of the Temple of Tiruvalur I had to meet 
a deputation of the D^vddasis who came to complain, (like Dionysius 
the silversmith,) that their craft was in danger, because they could 
no longer adopt minor girls, and the god must have children who 
were without any doubt vestal virgins. Of course I could only say 
that,, though as Trustee of the Temple, I was bound to sympathise 
with them, yet I could hold out no hope of the Penal Code 
being amended to suit their profession ; and as Magistrate of 
the District I was obliged to warn them of the risk they ran in 
adopting mere children. But I don’t remember another case of pro- 
secution in my time, and ^ould be glad to know that the practice 
of devoting mere children to a life of prostitution has been put an 
end to. 


Londoftf 


Yours truly, 

J. B. PENNINGTON. 
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THE EARLIEST BRITISH GOLD COIN. 


To the Editor, East & West. 

SiK, — ^Tlie following lines may perhaps interest some of your 
readers. Prior to King Offa, the Mercian King, the money actually 
in use was < silver. In Ofia’s time a new gold coin, the Mauem, 
resembling in standard the Roman Solidus (about 70 grains) was 
introduced from Muhammadan countries. It was known that the 
oldest extant specimon bears a faithfully copied Arabic inscription 
(Ency: Britan : IV. p. 593 d). This gold coin of Offa was an imita- 
tion of Arab Dinfir of 774 A.D. with the addition of the word Offa 
Rex (757-796) (Ency: Britan: XIX, p. 898). That Offa was 
hdd in high esteem by the Pope at the time is undoubted (Ency : 
Britan : IX, p. 468.) 

It appears that Offa’s silver coin was struck after the model 
struck by Charlemagne’s father Pippin about 735 A.D., which 
was known in Europe as Novas Dinarius. * (Ency. Britan : XXI, 
p. 115.) It thus appears that it was the contact with King 
Charlemagne whose protectorate over Christians in ' Jerusalem was 
recognized by H&run Rishid, that Ofia thought of imitating a gold 
coin current in Muhammadan countries. 

After all the British Nation has secured a gold coin of Offa's 
time as appears from the extract given below from the London 
Times dated 15 December, 1913. The Times then observed : — 

"An extraordinary, and indeed, unique gold coin has just been 
purchased for the nation by the trustees of the British Musemn, with 
the generous assistance of several private subscribers. It is the only 
known example of the gold coinage of the Anglo-Saxon King Offa 
(A.D. 757-796) the most celebrated of all the Mercian princes, the 
friend of Charlemagne, and the recipient of many presents from 
that Emperor. 

" The coin is remarkable not only on account of its uniqueness and 
of the fact that it is the earliest gold coin that can be definitely 
ascribed to any English King, but also because, although it was 
struck by a Christian King, it bears a Mohamedan inscription in 
Arabic. At the time of the issuing the coin the Arabic Dinfir 
formed a large part of the gold currency of Europe, and it is bdieved 
that it was for this reason that Offa caused an exact imitation of an 
existing Arabic coin to be made for his own use. While the artificer 
may have been, and most probably was, ignorant of Arabic, the 
characters were reproduced with such fiddiiy as to make it easy to 
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decipher them to-day. The inscription runs There is no other 
God but the one God. He has no equal Mahomed is the Apostle 
of God &c. " 

I am inclined to think that nobody troubled himself as to what 
the Arabic inscription meant ; it seems to have been mechanically 
copied in ignorance of the sense of the inscription in Arabic. One 
thing, however, is clear that the gold currency of Muhammadan 
countries must have achieved very general currency and credit at 
the time that OfEa reigned in England. Turning to the history oi 
the coin known as Dinir, we And that Ahdid Malik the 11th Calipl 
established the Iblamic orthodox mintage (695 A.D.), where h« 
caused the gold coin to be struck which bore the name of Dinii 
which it look from the Byzantine coin DinarUts Aureus. It is showi 
in Plate IV, Figure 6, Enqr. Britan: XIX, p. 904. Prior to th< 
introduction of the coin, the one struck by Moavya was not acceptec 
by his subjects, because while it bore Moslem inscription, it di<h noi 
liear the cross (Ency Britan : V. p. 33a). 


Lahore. 


Yours faithfully, 

SHEO NARAIN. 
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THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 


[HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH.] 

I F it be in the power of politics to place on human brow the 
crown of righteousness, the choice of the Right Honourable 
Mr. H. H. Asquith for this honour, as that of the first citizen 
of the United Kingdom, would be universally acclaimed. Mr. 
Asquith is the holder of the legacy of Liberalism, which is 
widely known in India and also in other parts of the world, as 
the Liberalism of Gladstone. To the student of history Glad> 
stone is of course not the founder of Liberalism. He was one 
of its greatest champions. 

The spirit of Liberalism has been inspiring England ever 
since the days of Alfred the Great. Where there is any s|Hrit 
of prog^s, be it in the King or in the nation, it is the spirit of 
liberalism in every shape and form. It takes its birth in the 
civilisations of mankind and marches onward, sometimes with 
break-neck speed and at times with the riowness of a sloth. 
But it has begun its march, and there is no going back. At the 
present moment it is the Right Hon’ble Mr. H. H. Asquith 
who is championing the cause of English Liberalism, which has, 
indeed, with all its faults, a tradition and a g^ory. 

It vras Mr. Asquith who wrote the following in bis 
introduction to a book on “ Liberalism ” written by Mr. Herbert 
Samnd. 

It may seem a truism to say that the Liberal Party insrribfs 
among its permanent watchwords the name of liberty. That this 
should sound like a commonplace is another illustration of the 
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penalties of success. Freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, freedom 
of association and combination, which we in these latter days have 
come to look upon as standing in the same category as the naturai 
right to light and air, were in point of fact privili^es long denied, 
slowly attained, and hardly won. But Liberty itself, like so many 
of the rall3dng cries in the secular struggle of parties, is a term which 
grows by what it feeds on, and acquires in each generation a new and 
larger content. To the early reformers it was a symbol of antagonism 
and almost of negation ; it meant the removal of fetters, the eman- 
cipation both of the individual and of the community from legal and 
constitutional disabilities. The abolition of religious tests, the opening 
up of Municipal Corporations and the Magistracy, the recognition of* 
the legal status of Trades Unions (to take only a few illustrations) 
were Ml steps on the road to the peaceful obliteration of feudal and 
mediaeval privileges, which elsewhere have been violently submerged 
beneath the irresistible and often devastating influx of a revolutionary 
tide. These things no longer admit of argument, but with the growth 
of experience a more matured opinion has come to recognise that 
Liberty (in a politcal sense) is not only a negative but a positive 
conception. Freedofn cannot be predicated, in its true meaning, either 
of a mau or of a society, mainly because they are no longer under the 
compulsion of restraints which have the sanction of positive law. To 
be really free they must be able to make the best use of faculty, 
•opportuhity, energy, life. It is in this fuller sense of tlie true signi- 
ficance of Liberty that we find the governing impulse ui the later 
development of Liberalism in the direction of education, temperance, 
better dwellings, an improved social and industrial environment ; 
everything, in short, that leads to natival, communal, and personal 
efficiency. 

The above has been the corner-stone of the great moral prin- 
ciple which has been working in his life ever since his dawn of 
knowledge. There may alas! be some on whose ears these 
words of high moral import can fall with no sound of cheer ; 
but the spirit which gave them utterance will never ce,ase, 
despite discordant notes, to mould the life and character of 
the ^an, and to him will be given from time to time, as occa- 
sion may demand, power and guidance for the ennobling task 
tOk whiph he has set his hand. 

Bom at Morley ifi Yorkshire, on September 12th, 1852, 
thb^q who saw Mr. Asquith as a boy must have noticed in him 
gemjs' of that character and intellect which, in later da]^, secured 
for Mm qn admirable grip of all questions, social and moral, and 
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paved his way to the rank of Premiership, of one of the most 
forward nations of the globe. 

Aware very early of his own worth, possessed of a determina- 
tion surpassed by few, and conscious of a destiny for himself 
better than falls to the lot of most, he worked his way steadily 
up to the place which he so well deserves. 

One of his biographers writes : “ Eager for knowledge, for 
news, for impressions, for every thought which will bring him 
into contact with scenes outside, he goes daily to his form, 
mingles often with his sclroolfdlows. But before him there 
.must be spme vision, some promise, some knowledge not of a 
genius but of a purpose, a power, a force, that must carry him 
some day through every door but those that only genius can 
unlock.” 

Speaking at a public meeting some time ago, Mr. Asquith, 
referring to his youthful days, dwelt not so much perhaps on the 
hours spent in the classroom, or in preparing lessons at night, 
as upon the daily walk through the crowded, noisy, jostling 
streets ; on the river with its barges, its steamers and its mani- 
fold active life ; on Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, 
and the National Gallery; even of the Houses of Parliament, 
where he remembered they used occasionally to watch, with a 
•sense of awe-struck solemnity, m6mbeis disappear into the iimer 
recesses to discharge the high and mysterious functions their 
constituents put upon them. These might be the illusions of 
youth, but he said he was certain there was not one among 
them who would not agree with him that the presence and the 
contact of this stimulating environment eontributed a large and 
useful influential element in their youths. 

He carried off successfully medals and prizes and joined 
the famous Baliol College, Oxford. His life at Baliol prepared 
for 1pm his future greatness and cut out his great career. There 
it was that his intellect was built up and his character moiilded 
by a man of whom Mr. Asquith speaks with deep reverence — ■ 
Benjamin Jowett, the Master of Baliol. Mr. Jowett did*no^* 
desire mere vulgar success. He wanted to see his men grjji^iflng 
the reins of power. He wanted to see Hie men of Bali^'ruU^ 
England and it was there, at the feet of his great master, J^f 
young Asquith specialized himself with wide inteUigence/iand 
intense love for enquiry coupled with a disinclination tq aqt'^ 4 ’ 
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hurr^. under him, he acquired ja certain' hWitaiion to 

adopt permanent positions,. and a great and uronderhil. discretion. 
The effect of the influence of Mr. Jowett at Baliol Was tp mould 
young Asquith and mwy others of his time more into 
leaders than into a class of men to be led. The Baliol atmos* 
pheire made few orators. The utterance of the Jowett man, it 
has been justly remarked, is marked by a complete lucidity, 
splendid reasonableness, perfect phrasing ; but it lacks warmth. 
Brought up in that atmosphere young Asquith had all his future 
influenced . thereby, and in his speeches and writings he has 
always shown more of a keen sagacity and reasonableness than 
a mere flippancy of words and vain oratory. Jowett influenced 
very greatly the early career of England’s Prime Mnister, and 
it is not surprising to note that probably it was Jowett who 
influenced him also with the thought for which the Premier is 
criticised so much by the suffrage party. It was Jowett who 
used to say that he would rather be governed by the five most 
incompetent men in England than by the five wisest women. 
Such is prejudice !* And this must have worked very much into 
the youthful mind of the future Premier. 

Here is a summary of the method of work that young 
Asquith underwent in his Baliol days. “ He was always a 
worker, but even in this respect he showed the moderation and 
discretion which are part of the man. He was never guilty of 
late work and wet towel follies. He worked hard within reason* 
able limits, and then went to bed. He never lost sight of one 
advant^e while he was seeking another. He did not forg:et that 
health must not be risked if other things are to be hoped for 
with My assmrance. He had an extraordinary power for 
consistent work, yet he was not a man who, one would say, ever 
slaved. He was without the affectation of working late. He 
never seemed driven. Asquith had no metaphysical leaning; 
he was not distinguished for anything but classics. But he had 
a remarkable power of using every gift he possessed to its full 
capddty: He was essentially ludd in his speaking and writing. 
In his personal relations he was never effusive. But he was 
no reduse. He never -estranged himself from his fellows. His 
msqnei^ was a little dry but he was quite an agreeable man to 
■mipet.” 

■^"Brom his, youf:h' and until to>day Asquith has always been 
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regarded, by friends and foes alike, as one who had a plan of 
life well under control. It was Oxford which had greatly 
influenced the career of this young man. There he learned how 
to make speeches — he learned how to bring debates to a success- 
ful issue — ^there he built up a determinate character in the cast 
of religion, and from there he came to London, after taking his 
degree, to study at the Bar. 

Mr. Asquith was called to the Bar in 1876, and he was indeed 
meant for the Bar, where he shone, not so much as a barrister 
earning thousands but as a man full of conviction in his pro- 
fession as something noble and dignified. He chose the Bar for 
himself as well as for his country. Mr. Asquith had not many 
rich friends and relations who could stand by his side and give 
him a “ backing ” as it were. He has had to cut his own path, 
and he did cut it manfully and gloriously, and in his time he 
was one of the first men in the profession. He never 
took up any case about the truth and justice whereof he had the 
^ghtest doubt. He started in his profession as a specialist and 
rose in the estimation of men steadily. Whra he entered equal 
upon his professional career it was Mr. Chamberlain who 
interested himself in Mr. Asquith and asked Mr. R. S. Wright, at 
this time his comisel, to take young Asquith into his chambers. Mr. 
Asquith defended many important cases so well that his reputation 
spread like wildfire, specially when he appeared before the 
Parnell Commission and ultimately secured his triumph there. 
On this occasion he acted as junior to Sir Charles Russell — a junior, 
however, about whom the late Mr. W. T. Stead used to say to 
his friends, he was convinced from the beginn ing of his career 
that he was destined to make a great name in the world. During 
the sitting of the Parnell Commission Mr. Asquith was asked by 
Sir Charles Russell to cross-examine one of the witnesses. He did 
it with great reluctance. “ But this is most absurd," said Mr. 
Asquith to his leader. “ He is one of the most important wit- 
nesses in the case, and of course you will cross-examine him your- 
self." “ No," said Sir Charles, " I am tired, and you will do it 
wdd enough." Mr. Asquith then got up, cross-examined — and was 
at once a made man. * 

But his profession, although it had a great attraction forihim 
in many ways, could not tie Mm down for ever. He ttras meant 
for higher work — ^to obey the dictates of a larger purpose in 
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human affairs, and evea at the Bar he felt the growing germs of 
it in himself. A deep and inspiring zeal for the enhancement of 
soda! progress and for the betterment of his race was what the 
young Barrister felt coming upon him in the solitude of his cham- 
bers and at the court. 'While deeply engrossed in studying his 
cases and absorbed in legal intricacies, his mind would suddenly 
be agitated by a larger call, and ho would think and think how 
best he could <lcvote his time and energy wisely and well to the 
-cience of politics and to help in the realizing of the grooving as- 
pirations of hib race. 

Parliament may not and docs not spell perfection, yet 
TCngland's great Council of national and international deliberations 
naturally tempted him as the one proper field for his activities. 
Limitations and shortcomings cannot be denied . yet here were 
genius and talent, de\otion and zeal, laid plentifully and 
ungrudgingly at the service of his race, and of all humanity. 
England's work for her children and for mankind was to be 
furthered to the best of every Englishman’s might, and he felt he 
was not to be the least of them in it. Problems of domestic 
economy were pressing hard upon the people, and he was not 
to shirk his part. 

“ If food is cheaper, housing is dearer, if the hours of labour 
are shorter, the labour itself is often more intense. If there is more 
leisurc,“work is more monotonous " — these enigmas, and others 
more complicated still and with larger issues, had to be solved 
as far as possible, and Mr. Asquith felt called upon by talk and 
work and by the moulding of the thought of constituencies to 
contribute his quota to the task. Atti acted by the possibilitieb 
rather than the glamour of Parliamentary life, and fully alive to 
the enormous responsibilities thereof, the young member entered 
upon his political career. Liberalism, to which he has always 
been wedded, has been to him the most vital principle of life. 
'I'rust in the people has been his watchword, and the historic hall 
of the British race, full of the traditions of earnest work and bril- 
liant achievements of progress heroically fought for and won, 
has found in him one of the most earnest Liberal workers of 
the present day. 

In this world of progreess there is no halt. “ Thus far and 
no further " cannot be said in any department of human activity. 
If religion has a meaning and a significance, politics has also a 
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‘ feeaning';- and 4 signifitaiice, and to . a student of. fcompMative 
]^tory. and social economy, religion and politics arC' inseparable. 
The one' is contained ^thin the other, the two are . not two but 
one and the same, and with the larger progress of the hum 2 m 
mind politics will be finer and finer till it touches the chords of 
human nature and rises to the plane occupied by cosmic religion 
itsfelf. As we walk forward, our man of politics will be a finer and 
iwbler man, in life and opinion, in work and ways, will have risen 
far above that petty pride and vain boastfulness, that narrow 
prejudice and selfish ignorance which have been the undoing of 
many a good cause. Herbert Henry Asquith is one of those who 
holds politics not as a matter of fancy or. whim, of convenience 
or crank, but a living reality, potent with the possibility of 
working as a lever to uproot all social evils and to transform the 
' world we live in into a veritable Utopia. 

Mr. Asquith was appointed Home Secretary in 1892, and 
the late Mr. W. T. Stead, great as was his appreciation of . his 
merits, remarked on his appointment thus ; " That he is a smart 
man, almost a ' dreffie ’ smart, man is unquestioned, but his pro- 
motion is very audacious.” It was the ministry of Gladstone 
that pitchforked him into one of the highest positions of 
the State, and he proved equal to the task. He was meant to 
be solicitor-general, but it was due to Lord, then Mr., Morley 
that he was made Home Secretary. He inspired the whole of 
his department with a keen sense of responsibility and one of 
his critics says, ” In six months he had convinced the staff of 
the department that a vigorous mind and a character of sing- 
ular directness were at work upon it.” From the day of his 
entering the Home Office his first care was directed to the indus- 
trial classes, and it was due to his genius that the factory law 
was passed to alleviate, for the time being, the misery of workers. 
He ’ felt for theni and made their cause his own and under him 
the Home Office really became ” The Office of the Home.” He 
started- taking a lively interest in all the affairs which were 
directly under the control of his office; He uneatthed the causes . 
of mortality in different factories and made projects for. tlte i 
.needed reform.' He inceased the staff of -factory ihspectois.aiid - 
^eatly increased the centres of inspection. He always felt him^lf 
to be the official guardian of the labouring classes. . : ; . . 

-i; He it was who turned his attention to prison refonhs/f^d his 
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iMime will go dowti to posterity as one who, by his S3itepathy 
and distiietionm finding out the key to the subtleties of hiiihsui 
life, made one of ' the most humane efforts to lessen the miseries 
of at least one portion of mankind. " In prison adniinistratiop,” 
writes the late Mr. W. T. Stead in his Review of Revieves, 
" Mr. Asquith has enlightened views. He is against, those long 
sentences, which reduce the human being to the level of the sloth 
and hiake the prison little better than a living grave. He is ia 
favour of a system of Radical classification, which would ehable 
the authorities to deal with the first offenders and those who are 
criminal more by inadvertence and misfortune than from 
any persistent wickedness, apart from the habitual criminal, who 
may be said in too many cases to be predestined to a criminal 
career by the shape of his head and the tendencies which he has 
inherited - in his blood. Since Mr. Asquith has been a.t the 
Home OfBce, he has been, as it were, a Comt of Criminal Appeal, 
redressing thfe excessive severity of this rmnatiural law. He has 
dOalt with each case on its merits, and there are at the present 
moment some scores of unfortunate women who, except for his 
intervention, would have been dragging out a dreary existence in a 
prison but who are now free and at large. There are few 
more hateful things in our prison system than that which con- 
demns the unhappy mothers of illegitmate children, who in the 
moinmit . of nature’s agony, have made away Avith unwanted 
offspring/ bom into the world heirs of a bastard's shame, to 
imprisonment for hfe. His general principle for such an offence, 
excepting. Under the most aggravating circumstances, is to con- 
demn them to imprisoment for not more than seven years ; and in 
cases in. which it was obvious that there was no criminal intent 
on the part of the woman, he has liberated her almost as soon asv 
he could find. anyone A^ho would look after her. In one case a 
mother r^eased after serAung only one year of her sentence^ 
and is now a' free and happy citizen, instead of being a . miserable 
and despairing gaolbird." , - 

l^e next mast important thing Mr. Asquith took in hand' was 
to .place b^ore tiie House of Ammons a Bill for the. Disestablis- 
hment mid iXHSndoAvment* of the Church of England and Mon- 
/moytiM^hfre lie Avanted to break down the long priAuleg- 

j^/pc^tioh of tile Church, of England in Wales, The ; Chtirch. 
,pf> raiiteSnte^ a minprity in Wales. Jn; his.l|ilv 
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^ Jlr. Asqttith , set' forth that the Church of England would in 
future ce£^ to be regarded as the Church of Wales ‘and that 
. Eccle»asticai Courts would forfeit , their |>6wer and have no 
right Of appeal to the Privy Council. 

' On Disendowment he said ; “ I need hardly ren^d the House 
. that the Church of .. England as a Church is not in point of law 
, the owner of any property whatever. All Ecclesiastical property," 
he continued, " in this country, whether in England or Wales, 

. is' an endowment of some particular benefice or office, though 
it is sometimes disguised from popular apprehension, particularly 
. by the Ecclesiastical apprehension." In outlining the Government 
scheme on the subject he stated, " that the value of the Church 
property amounted to £279,000 per annum and that was hence- 
forth to be for the benefit of the Principality as a whole." 

‘‘ In conclusion," observed Mr. Asquith, " we set free for pur- 
poses of great and lasting public benefit a property, to which the 
; Welsh people, and the Welsh people alone, have in our opinion 
a legitimate title.” . . . . , . . " I assert that 

the Welsh people are a nation .... The people of 
Wales have shown in days gone by that they can and will pro- 
vide for their own spiritual needs, and it is in the sincere, belief 
that this measure will minister as well to religious as to the 
social welfare of the Principality that I ask the House to affirm 
it to be politic and just.” 

Although the Bill could not be passed in that House owing 
to the Liberals having gone out of office, Mr. Asquith’s labours 
in that connection will always be gratefully remembered. 

Referring to his tactics it has been well said - that " he 
manages Bills better than anyone but Mr. Gladstone,” some- 
. times in Opposition, sometimes with the Party in ’ power, but 
alwajrs making for the triumph of Liberal legislation; 

Speaking as Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. . Asquith once 
said : “ Have you realized that during the past ten years the. 

' annual normal expenditure has increased between forty. ^and fifty 
millions ? Do you know you are paying £24,500,000 of t^a-idbn 
ey^ year into the Exchequer more than you w^e .doi^;^uie 
ye^ ago ? I tdl you perfectly frankly that it is ii)%ns^ile to 
. hope for any remission of taxation of any sqrt. qr kin{^;^"un^ you 
y^ave reduced the level of expenditure at presefitfp^i^hUihg '^ 
::;;,^dountry and until you have made, as it isc^ piy^ tAi^ilbh and 
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hope that I shall make, a better and more adequate prbvisiph for 
the redemption of the National Debt., . . . .-The first' 

duty of any prudent statesman of the present tinie is to strengthen 
the national credit.” 

Having so elficiently Med these important places of trust 
and power, Mr. Asquith, on the resignation of Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, in the year 1907, became the 'chosen Leader of the 
Libereil party, and thus he has come to the top of the ladder as 
he so well deserved. 

The last word has not yet been said on Mr. Asquith’s great 
career. His mission has not yet ended. But if in the history 
of any man's life there is one moment of paramount importance 
it is when he becomes the ” chosen ” Leader of a great Party, 
and this moment for Mr. Asquith has already come. 

His mastery over the present political situation in England 
is unchallenged. He is not a man of impulse ; in his speech, in 
his actions, he;^is a model of discretion ; he will never be swayed 
or turned from his ultimate purpose by heated passions. Slowly 
and surely he will build up in the British Dominions that colos- 
sal Imperialism whose watchword is Progress, and whose wasrs 
are , Peace. '* What is the Empire ?” asked Mr. Asquith the 
other ,day. “ like every political fabric which the genius of man 
has raised, it is as a structure which must stand or fall, not by 
its size 0? splendour, but according as it provides for the social 
and spiritual needs and for the common human life of the meii 
and women whom it shelters.” 

Apd who can, say that Imperialism — sane Imperialism — ^is 
only a step to that ideal state wherein shall be enshrined as 
living principles. Truth, Justice and Love. 


London^ ■ 


H. N. MAITRA. . 
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ZOROASTRIAN INFLUENCE ON MODERN JUDAISM 
CHRISTIANITY AND MUHAMMADANISM. 

I. 

Introductory Note. 

I T is from no mere personal vanity that I here cite my credentials 
to the right to ' speak, but from genuine alarm at finding 
myself the butt of certain infatuates. 

Soon it will be said that I never wrot^ a Une, nor that any of 
my books were ever published. I must therefore assert what has 
been obvious to all self-possessed beholders, that my copious 
works have not only been published, but that they were and 
'are the first of their kind ever at all attempted.. It would 
indeed be egotistic in the extreme if I should myself allude to the 
manner in which those works have been completed, except in 
citation^ to announce them for publication. What is vital to my 
purpose is to let people know that the volumes do exist, and 
that they ai'e, and were, all original in idea and workmanship. 

All the packed points in the Gathas were never so attempted 
before. No one ever dreamt of presenting ‘bodily’ all' the three 
commentaries in their full extent, with close work in four languages. 
No commentary was ever thought of, which was so full. No one 
ever cited all the serious opinions even of slightly d^entient 
contemporaries. No Dictionary has ever attempted to follow out 
e'^ch word so exhaustively, in the view of science, as- the' one just 
.published (1913), for that work was only attempted after;. all. 'the 
; non-Gathic Yasna Pahlavi had been edited , and?. '.deciphered, 
some forty chapters, close on (see* Z.D.M.G., .trati^ated in 
. :J.R;A.S.)^this with all the GSthas. done into Sanslgat.^- [Even 


* Not yet at this date fully published. 



the Sacired Boohs of the Eai^t XXXI (1887) was the. first >v6;rk ever 
attempted With all the documents examined and published;^ 

.'The best opinions, in these commentaries are the unconscious 
repetitions of ideas which grew out of the original texts tbemselyeS. 
We- never depend on the ‘ cleverness ’ of tradition. , To deny ‘ 
the gems of tradition is often to deny Avesta itself, 
and no one living now attempts it. Avesta is unconscionsly. 
repeated in them ; Darmesteter's most brilliant suggestions 
were from them — for so he told me. 

No one had written the GS-thic in the Sanskrit as I have 
attempted. The eminent Neryosang translated from the Pahlavi 
almost entirely. (See Roth's Festgruss for my first contribution 
1883, Acts of the International Congress, 1897 ; see Yasna 
I Appendix. 1910, Y. XLIV, Z.D.M.G. 1911-12, and Y. XXX, 
Z.I).M.G. 1914 : see Y.XXIX, MusCon, 1912, and Y. XXXI, 1914. 
Sec the other supplementary works, Zarathushtra, Philo the 
Achaemenids and Israel, 1905-06 ; see Avesta compared with 
Daniel and Revelation^, 1908, etc., etc.) 'Ihese, with the Gatha, 
te;?ts, now all sold — close on 3000 pages— arc merely here put in 
as a claim to a hearing of these following new statements. Tliis 
extensive treatment was all new of its kind, let me repeat, and 
this is stated as a necessary introduction. No man has exceeded 
me in generous gratitude to those who have worked without the 
documents when, otherwise, they would have been forced to 
silence ) but the time for that is now gone for ever, and I most 
denounce all further similar attempts as done in bad faith, imposing 
upon' the ignorant. So much for my right to speak here, f 

The pATHAis OF Zarathushtra, with their accompaniments 

AND' SEQUELS, ARE NOT ONLY FAR AND AWAY THE MOST, 
URGEISTt IInI) PRACTICAL DOCUMENTS IN THE PAST HISTORY 
OF qO.MPARATIVE RELIGION, BUT ALSO THE MOST URGENT FjC^ , 
PRESENT IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, WHERE CHRISTIANITY AND 
iupAISJt: FORM THE CENTRE OF THE INTEREST-. 

, . . i T .fear that, the Parsis,. themselves miss, after all, the - chief 
their ;b^; .epoch-making lore. Its ‘relation ,to Israel 

in the Z6itsd|rift,.D. 
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strid the test to them ^ iatetestihg ' enough, hot i^ey have 

little idea^hat the Avesta is alive to-^y, not only in Is^l, but in 
all ' Judaism, Ghristianity ' and . Muhammadanism/ ’ - ' '' ' 

On being requested by the Trustees of the Sir . J, Ji^jeebhoy 
. Trandation Fund to finish a series of Catechetical diatogues, I 
have myself only lately felt the full effect of the principles,, not in 
.history alone, but as a present reality. 

.' All the significant points are, however, met with, apathy 
at the very moment when they are freely accepted,' and while 
. they are indeed coldly acknowledged to be very ‘ striking.* But 
I hold that they are more than striking, being of vital importance 
to the actual well-being of universal religion here and novi^, and of 
our own Christianity in particular. Their claim is immediate, 
if anything. That ever-repeated fact is still valid, that .the Jews 
were Persian citizens for two hundred (odd) years and largdy 
identified with Avestic Persian thought, but this is not enough. 
We ourselves need its application every hour. 

First of all, as regards the very Character of GoA. Let us 
not be startled at such an expression, for It is most heartily well- 
meant, and its discussion is closely needed. We, some of us, stili 
feel unruffled at the creeds which state that Ged is so Almighty 
that He could actually sin, so, constructively, contravening the 
first common laws of right and wrong ; for what else is the view 
that He could ‘ prevent meanness,' while He stiU remains holy, and 
does not prevent it. The sin exists — ^it is loathsome — ^why did 
He not, and does He not prevent it ? Do we say that loathsome 
sin is needed to show sinners its repulsiveness ? Why did He 
permit such a state of things, if He could have- prevented . it ? 
Zatathushtra first in history taught us the audul truth. He did 
not prevent sin because He could not. < Sin’s possibility is bound 
• up in nature’s course. Free will is vital to the essence of goodness, 
— ii there be any goodness, as we understand it — ^d there is no 
goodness in forced goodness. If the will be free, 'God. Himself 
is not responsible for it ; this follows as a matter of cour^.i The 
contrary would be a contradiction in t^ms. So Zajiraliiushtra 
suggested the first idea of an original Devil, uncreajt^^$%d; iade- 
structilfie, who was sin’s author — Nature’s evil principle m^ade per- 
/sonai— so he cleared the character of God, with.devoutekt; ;$7brsbip 
let us say it, bowing to earth itseh before - our adq^/t^ 
;;']nros!e who deny this, s^m to me to be almbst demc^cuC ' ^^: 
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■ It is a tremendous theme, and I dwell upon it ei^wh^re. , 

\ , The Greeks thought out a Dualism between God and all 
matter, even the material substance of the world which we 
hold so dear — an idea utterly false* — ^but Zarathushtra showed 
us that the real difference was between God and Sin. This should 
re-awake our worship and our love. It is a tremendous, awful 
thought, and we have accepted it and wc should bear it ever- 
lastingly in mind. All sin is outside of Him. Its author, Satan- 
was scarcely known before the Jewish Exile — as we must assign 
much pre-exilic depictment of the kind to priestly recension done 
in later Persian Babylon. Satan is to be classed with some of 
those Evil Gods ^ Bel and Nebo ’ whom Yahveh never created, 
they are alluded to as real, and as if uncreated by the Good God. 
There is then the Good God, and ‘the God of this world ’ : and 
so we have Actual dualism in the Bible, f That Evil God — ^a 
thought colossal — as God's antithesis was, as said, the exact 
Exilic Jewish Satan, so completely parallel that all question of 
Zarathushtra’s . influence is settled. Here too — with holiest 
homage let us again repeat it — God’s character is, in supplement, 
defended.^ He never made an evil God, nor permitted the acti- 
vity of stich an pne — the foe to Israel — He did not because He 
could not. Otherwise, He would have made short work of him and 
all beings of the sort. The strong principle is the same. No sin 
in God. And that evil God, ‘ God of this world,’ the full Devil, 
was scarcely known before the Exile. 

The Bountiful (Holy) Immortals. 

Boimd up with the idea of God’s non-responsibility for sin 
were the ideas of the Amesha-Spentas, — and there again the , 
samp thmg encounters us. These Archangels are another noble . 
concept for us all to-day, and needed. They are, and were, no 

* See Plato hfe followers. I sappose that the idea at the bottom of this 
was that the mechanical causali^ of motives destroyed free will in God 
Himself. Platp/smd Philo felt iastinGtively that the causality in nature's pre- 
destined process/ if not separated from God, would make God merely a part of 
nature; so the material substance of the world was, made to be His opposite. 

We can ,db ' what we wUl/' said the great American, Jonathan Edwards. 
" bat ' we must ; udU what nature puts before our eyes as * motive' being 
most acceptable'', ^ » 

; ihe €k)ds of the. heathen were ' no Gods ' must mean that they were 

pot really powerful for good ; they are often recognised as existing. — 
the i^uling aUusi<^ r^er to their ii^ 

^ We are only, ju$t.at present beginning to feel it. The contrary is hellish. 
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mdre ‘ feathered ’ beings, not even exalted . human heroes, « 
l>ut God’s Very Attributes — and such Attributes tod ! The^ were 
exalted in the history of the world. Here was no brutal power 
unrestramed; they mean fair play for all.*. What a lecture 
could be written on such a theme for a Christian audience, if 
really Christian. Yet where has the chance been seized? Only 
in my own well-meant attempt, f 
. T^e Exilic Angels took forms and names, like the Seven of 
Avesta — and what names ! Their very number ‘ seven ' occurs 
in the book of Tobit and oft re-echoes. 

, Ar^ these but paltry considerations ? Avesta’s was a sister- 
faith to Israel’s. Our Lord’s last word upon the cross was Persian 
and Avestic. [“ Paradise ” is an Avesta word, and later so 
Jised of " Heaven.” Did He have actually in mind the Avesta's 
Heaven ? Is that a trivial item to be at once forgotten ?] 
And so of the other eminent particulars. We may not accede to 
all,, but as predestined thoughts they were " immense” — and 
Zarathushtra built them up and helped them on. The last Saviour 
Soshyant, like the Jewish Saviour, was to be ” Virgin-born.” Is 
not that piercingly significant ? ' The ‘ Resurrection ’ feems in 
the Avesta as in the IDxilic Bible, and is scarce known in the 
Older Hebrew. What exists, came, as said before of the 
other point, from the later priestly reviser in Persian Babylon. 
See too how the Avesta Heaven surpassed the Jewish in one keen 
element ; it was in the soul itself, while Avesta’s ‘‘ millennium” 
was completely the source of ours ; and its Hell — though kindred 
to the Jewish pit — was deeper. ‘ 

'fhesc parallels are of unutterable moment on account of 
their results, with many more : yet they are all neglected from 
mere terror of their interest. 

Virtue is here first in history its own reward, apif 
- vice its own punishment. It makes all the difference between, 
reality ” and sham. Punishment which is external is no 
punishment, it is cruelty ; nor is any ‘ outside ' rew;ard a real 
reward. We continually revert to mere thoughts ^6f in- 
dulgence in connection with Heaven itself , - and ' 
often back on “rest,” ‘‘mere resf^’, with some -.glorification 
, which we can with difficulty understand, but Zaratih^iitra first 

* Truth, Love, Order, Zeal, Happiuess, Eternity, 
t^In .*‘Our Own Religion in Ancient . Persia," 
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taught US' that, white the^e thbiijghts- mahe tip. God, His Angels,. 
Heaven and Hell, this soul-life must be active here and here- 
after, as well as “ free ” and pure “ in thought, word and deed;'* 
and his adherents first named heaven thus— that is th .say, they 
naihed it “ Good thoughts ” and “ words ” and deeds.” Where 
has such an idea been surpassed or even approached for sub- 
limity ? 

Dp we thin k these to be trifling circumstances not needed., 
to be urged upon us every day as precedent ? This predates 
all evangelicism. God Himself is what He is with reference 
to that principle. * In spite of all our teaching, the sparse GSthas 
stand at the very head of this all-comprehensive principle to- 
day. 'Why should we not quote them from the pulpit, as 
we cite other pre-Christians and non-Christians? The 
Church once cited Socrates and Herakleitos as ” being filled \irith 
the divine logos,” half canonising them.f Why this silence and 
disobedience ? Here is the earliest vital teaching in history 
as to interior, that is to say, as to real region, ind needed by us 
every hour. Where even in our Bible is there so much insistence 
upon the fact that the soul creates its own recompense. The record 
of the supreme sneak is that “ he might go rmto his own place,” 
that is almost the sole pointing-of it. Yet see the scanty fragments 
of Avesta. They are still even at this late hour again the main 
documents of these unparalleled ideas. They should be preached 
eversfwhere as unexampled, — the very essence of all sane faith. 

The. Jewish Question of The “ Gentile. ” 

In the same line, Avesta is the document of Universal Salva- 
tion for -all the 'righteous, that is to say, there is no race dis- 
tinction, nor has there ever been. But the earnest Jew’s abhor 7 ■ 
rence tis the Gentile was the most ferocious passion which spell- 
bound them-T-recall the street riot in Jerusalem at the bare ' 
thought; .of * Gentiles ’ in this sense. Yet the most prominent - 
character m ilheic entire history , w^ the Gentile who broke in 
upon tiiat. 'unhallowed craze. Had it not been for Cyrus,, the 
Mai^-wofshipper,'. bnd. Ijis- successors, when would the Jewish < 
..Zion have b^. rebuilt; with its temple (see Ezra, and, Isaiah 



> See y. 30, 3. t Jostin Abit^. 
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44.45, and the Exilic documents throughout), and with them 
Jewish religious life, where would Christ have been bom for us 
or died ? Why not hold th^ matter up in prominence, and save 
the gifted Jews from their worst mental twist ? It would 
widen the hope of souls — and the time has come when the 
widening of thoughts is less dangerous than their contraction — and 
without which all hope is falsehood. Yet this cannot be done 
without the Avesta being exhaustively expounded, and who does 
this ? Who has lectured pointedly upon Ezra and Isaiah 44.45 in 
this light ? Is that a question which should be slurred ? 
It is t)ie simple question of “universal salvation" for all 
time for the righteous, and Cyrus was the one signal 
obstacle to that mad man's race-caste in religion. It treats 
all human beings as if they indeed had souls — ^to deny it 
is to deny all right and wrong. And yet we owe this to the Mazda- 
worshipper, whose God is in the Gathas, the signal “ Gentile” of 
all history. Who ever jjoints this out properly in our Bible 
classes ? » 

AU these significant, or indeed magnificent facts — ^for there 
is no other word which could be used in philosophic light of some 
of them — ^have long been known, but few have thought them 
out at aU, or have even tried to grasp them, much as they demand 
instant practied exploitation and application. All literature 
seems to unite against those who treat the subject with’ any 
approach to exhaustive science. Every sincere pastor wishes 
his flock to live above merfe ceremonies — yet here is a religion 
made up of internal righteousness. It woidd not even stand a 
dubious Deity. 


Oxford. 


L. H. mixs. 
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ALI PACHA CHERIF. 


W ITH the death of Ali Pacha Ch<5rif, Egypt lost one of her 
most characteristic types of former days, who was describ- 
ed to me (and indeed I knew him well in the later years of his 
life) “ as the true old Turkish grand Seigneur, Europeanised by a 
coating of French veneer. “ He was the eldest brother of the 
famous Khalil Bey, called while his wealth lasted, le petit KhdlU 
cheri, the same who being posted up as a defaulter at the Jockey 
Club in Paris for ^ a gambling debt, exclaimed : “ I have 
played and lost tens of thousands here, and you post me up for 
a mere trifle. Adieu !” 

Ah, and this same Khalil, had been educated in France to- 
gether with the late Khedive Ismail, Ch^rif Pacha, and many young 
Egyptians of that time. Ali was the head of one of the most 
powerful families in Egypt possessing 40,000 feddans of good land, 
these territorial estates are the best wealth in such a wonderfully 
productive country as that which owes its perennial richness to 
the Nile. The owner in this case, as in many others, knew little 
of the true value of money ; he looked upon it as a means of 
en]‘p 3 dng himself, and gratif 5 dng any whim or fancy of the 
moment. Being very 'fond of horses he possessed a stud of 
thoroughbred Arabs of well-known pedigrees, but like most 
Orientals he was rather superstitious and feared the " evil eye,” so 
could 'seldom be induced to show them : as for his pet mares, 
no oi^e-^r at the most only two or three persons — had evet seen 
thenir ' It ' is difficult to describe the almost htunan expression 
of their; beautiful ^eyes ; the small head and square nose,, 

. immense length of manes*and tails, in fact, the altogether perfect, 
^^e Pacha was a man of iniddle age when he escorted me through 
ius large half-dark stables, and allowed me to stroke and fondle ' 
;^^peerless creatures. 
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Their master inhabited a fine ancestral palace in a rather 
out of the way quarter of Cairo ; it might have been splendid, but 
nothing would induce him to repair this tumble-down edifice, 
although every year he lavished enormous sums upon the 
construction of new houses or palaces, his particular fad being 
never to finish a single one ; some looking very desirable ex- 
ternally, had no doors to any of the rooms, others instead of 
windows were boarded up, or the staircases were without rails or 
baluster. Still the Pacha continued building up to the time of his 
death, as an old negro witch had predicted in his childhood, 
“ that when he ceased to build, he would cease to live." Regard- 
ing this statement simply as a means of prolonging his life, he 
carried it out to the last. So sightly and unsightly skeleton 
abodes were left to his heirs, or rather his creditors ; for thanks 
to an anny of useless retainers, the scandalous prevarications 
of his wekils, and money borrowed at exorbitant interest, the 
Pacha had frittered away his immense property, and had 
muddled his affairs so hopelessly that his own sons prayed the 
Court to grant a judicial coimcil de I’interdere fresh mortgages of 
the amount of nearly a quarter of a million, which woqld have 
swallowed up the whole of his income. * 

During the Empire he passed much of his life in Paris, 
where his munificence and lavish expenditure made him quite 
a feature of the Bois and the Boulevards ; he naturally became 
a great favourite with the gay world and with the “Mammon " of 
both it and Clubland. A patron of art and artists, also a 
generous buyer of many beautiful things, his taste in pictures 
differed from that of the well-known French school ; he hated 
any work that required an explanation, or a knowledge of 
history or mythology, and resolved to choose his own subjects, 
which were to adorn the walls of a Pavilion in his beautiful 
garden on the Island of Rhoda washed by the abounding waters 
of the Nile. It was on this spot that we made his acquaint- 
ance when he had forgotten the episodes of youth and had settled 
down to live his own Eastern life. He gave us permission to 
use his garden when we liked, or even for picnics ; for the latter 
a card must be sent the day before in case any of his harem 
should be there. 

Upon one special occasion a very large picnic had been 
arranged. We were on the island when suddenly the sun was 
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veUe.d and with a whirlwitid the dreaded Kham^ burst ovbr 
the garden ; the lunch had just been spread on various fancy 
tables, and the stone edge of a pond set round with arum lilies ; 
everyl^y seized a dish and rushed towards the Pavilion that 
our food might not be utterly spoilt by the dust. “ Wait in the 
haU," some one shouted ; I felt quite angry, but when I saw 
Prince Blucher and Malortie leave the Pavilion, lock the door 
autd keep the keys, I said nothing; we made the haU 
as nice as we could and enjoyed everything, 'f 0,” said 
my neighbour, who was a very amusing person, " do you 
know what happened at a great Ball given in Cairo some years 
ago ?” “ No,” I answered, ” what was it ? ” v Well,” he replied, 
” there was a long buffet massed with all the delicacies possible, 
and as you may imagine crowds in front of it, at each end were 

tall palms and shrubs ; standing among these was d'A one of 

the French attaches, who saw a man put a lobster into the tail 
pocket of his dress coat. Immediately seizing a bowl of sauce he 
poured it into the other pocket, saying, ” it is nothing without 
the mayonnaise.” Tableau ! It appears that we were fortunate in 
not having stormed the Pavilion, a perfect paiidemonium of 
Parisian be^ties. Ali Pacha loved flowers, especially roses, 
and although these gardens were not well kept according 
to Buropean ideas, we found them lovely, possessing rare shrubs, 
trees and creepers that no northern home could boast of except 
under glass ; the whole island was fragrant with the perfume of 
magnolias, orange trees, violets, and beds of mauve heliotrope. 
There were thousands of potted plants, and every year, like 
Prince Hussein Kamel, Ali Pacha received new and beautiful 
additions of any flowers he admired ; but unlike Prince Hussein 
he had no taste for landscape gardening, or perfect order. 

Every morning bouquets were brought to him, some very 
large and lovely, and sent to his friends beginning with the 
Kh6divah-M£re, followed by the Princesses in favour at the 
moment. Lady Cromer, and the wives of his friends. But his 
gifts were by no means limited to this select circle, for about 
five, o’clock he would drive in a vis-A-vis with one of his many 
retain^ by his side, and half a dozen enormous bouquets on the ^ 
pother ; when he saw any one he thought nice, he would pull a ’ 
?'cord, this stopped his carriage arid with a solemnity that often'i 
adaurmed, he sent his gentleman in attendance to present a bundi . 
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of flowers ; the glance that followed the mysterious donor back 
to his Master’s carriage varied according to the character of the 
recipient, but Ali Pacha always acknowledged it by touching his 
tarbouche without the shadow of a smile. This innocent pleasure 
sometimes led to sad complications ; for instance, upon one 
occasion a man on horseback witnessed the little episode, and 
dashing up to his wife’s coup^, he seized the flowers and reining 
in his horse by the vis-d~vis tbxew them into the Pacha’s faqe I 

Once seen, he was an easy person to find again, for he 
always sat bolt upright in his carriage, his massive form lightly 
buttoned in a frock coat, or more frequently the elegant 
stamboulina showing an edge of white waistcoat, a large linen 
collar, turned down all round, encircled a somewhat ponderous 
neck, further adorned by a bright red or blue tic passed through 
an enormous sapphire, or ruby ring, while his luxuriant and shin- 
ing hair fell in long curls, and a black moustache gave him 
the militai'y style of a last century’s hero. In these days his 
red tarbouche, coquettishly placed on one side, made him look 
like some foreign artist that added a circus lo his theatre. 

Knowing everyone worth knowing, and doubtless many 
who were not, this kindly old gentleman was never so happy as 
when bowing right and left to a large circle ; just as you have 
seen him in the drive, so would you recognise his person at the 
Opera in his box, usually alone in the middle of it, never leaning 
back, but with a powerful glass taking each box in turn and 
scrutinising the inmates with the eye of a judge ; behind him 
were a couple of attendants, and of course a supply of bouquets 
for his friends before, and behind, the curtain . upon these 
occasions he gave the flowers himseU, especially to the singers. 
Indeed the Opera appeared his Paradise, and the ladies of the 
Corps de Ballet, the houris, as they are supposed to be, in that 
blest region set apart for the Faithful. It was in this box 
that the crowning scene of " Le petit Due ” was enacted, which 
caused a great sensation at the time. The unfortunate Pacha 
knew nothing about it, and was frightened to death himfiftlf 
upon being told who the perpetrators of it were .... I did 
not see it. 

Most generous, fond of society, I have been told 
his table was laid every day for twenty or thirty persons, 
these included grown-up sons, friends, and the chief officials of 
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his estates. He was a very sober man, but like the ex-Kh^dive, 
Ismail Pacha, a great eater, the food was always of a substantial 
character and ended with a PUaf aux Beefi^uis,” when possible, 
as it was his favourite dish, but none of the Europeans who 
lunched with him eould eat as much. This pleased him 
immensely, and he would remark afterwards, “ They are all too 
thin"; while the elegant Count Zichy or the powerful Baron 
d'Atz41 wo^d say, How horribly fat these Turks and Egyp- 
tians are ! ” 

A great favourite with Ismail, the Emperor of the French, 
and King Victor Emmanuel, the Pacha was particularly proud 
of his broad ribbon and the Star of the Legion of Honour, 
for both of which Malortie told me he showed his gratitude 
by right royal presents from his stud. While speaking of his 
horses, I may mention that upon one occasion we asked him 
why he disliked showing them, and if the real reason was that 
he feared the evil eye." He smiled and said : “ You have lived 
long enough amongst us to know that all Orientals believe 
more or less in the "evil eye.” Is it not the cause of the donkey's 
necklace, the child’s blue bead on the forehead, the carter's 
empty sardine box, and hare's foot tied upon the sorry beast 
he so cruelly ill-treats ? Why then should I expose my pets to 
the gaze of a vulgar crowd, among whom there would certainly 
be some jettatore. But the chief reason why in years past I did 
not allow anyone inside my stables was this. I used to breed 
thoroughbreds and bad some of the best Arabian blood in 
my mares, and among my race-horses ; the fear then was 
more of jealous and envious knaves bent upon mischief, 
rather than the evil eye ’’ as instead of a fanciful superstition, 
it would have been as before a stem reality. I have had 
some strange experiences with so-called connoisseurs, who have 
forced their way into my paddocks, tampered with my racers, 
and given doubtful sugar to others. Then there is the additional 
reason of being so unwise as to call attention to any perfect 
specimen of horsefl^h. You well know there are iwo beauti- 
ful things Inmost men covet, not to mention certain people who 
by their insinuations and admiration could almost compel' 
•pae, according to the custom of the country, to jjart with what' 
'•J: wanted to keep, and they wished to have. Now I have 
.up lacing and breeding — my establishment is nil, although 
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i should never dream of selling the old stock, for they have 
le pain de grace. I almost feel it a slight to show the ruin of . 
what was once all that the pure bred Arab ought to be. 1 
think you will understand as the French proverb puts it : 

‘ One cannot be, and have been.' ” 

Alas ! what would the unfortunate Pacha have said could 
he have foreseen all that was to happen at his death, 
when the old pets were to be sold under the Jhammer for 
almost nothing. One shudders to think what may have been 
their fate, especially when the newspapers tell us of the 
monstrous and inhuman treatment of wom-out horses in 
England— that land of kindness to animals — ^but how terrible to 
think that in every community, among all nations of the 
world, there is the human fiend who rejoices in Cruelty. 
It was sad enough, years after, to see them huddled together in 
a comer of the auctioneer’s yard, shouted at, pulled this way and 
that, their mouths jerked open, their eyc-lids pushed back, and 
their ribs thumped : surely a bullet would have been a more 
merciful solution. At that moment when I wisited the stud, any- 
one anticipating such a thing would indeed have been thought a 
prophet of evil. 

Let us return to Ali Pacha Ch^rif and his share in 
public affairs As I have already mentioned, he was rich 
and independent, and had never in days gone by accepted 
employment although repeatedly offered a seat in the 
Cabinet of Ismail Pacha, and the late Khddive Tewfik, but he 
hated any indoor occupations, especially mental work, and far 
more often admired a book’s cover than its contents. There- 
fore it was with much difficulty that he was induced to accept 
the Presidency of the Egyptian Parliament, the Legislative 
Council, an office for which he seemed pre-eminently suitable 
.as the representative of one of the most important Turko^ 
EgjTptian families. A favourite in the various European 
colonies, he was also esteemed by his own countrymen, and had 
a certain influence among the territorial magnates of his class, 
and Mohammedans generally, but that does not go' very far 
.unless a man is wise and astutes 

Although always in his place presiding over the different 
'Assemblies, being also "President of the General Assembly,” 
wUch he conducted with all the quiet dignity of , w vOii^nt^. 
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and altliough perfectly grasping the hoiinrary nature of his 
representative functions, he never lent himself to underhand, 
intrigues or agitations, but did his best to conciliate difierent; 
interests, and holding aloof from politics, endeavoured to confine . 
the debates to such practical questions as concerned the . 
country’s needs, especially as regards agricultural development. 
He was, on the whole, the ideal chairman of an Eastern 
Parliament. 

His retirement from this high office; and his rupture with 
all his former associates, social as well as official, was unfortu-- 
nately brought about by a mistaken interpretation of the Anti- . 
Slavery regulations. Born and accustomed to the notions and 
habits of a great Oriental establishment, its harem, eunuchs, 
slaves, and a large number of more or less useless people, the 
Pacha, like many other men of the same position, had taken no 
notice of the prohibition to import or buy new slaves. 
Consequently wheneyer there was a vacancy caused either by a 
marriage or a death, he made a new purchase in order to fill 
it, under the impression that no one would object to his doing 
so, and as he told us for the best of reasons, namely, that he 
, could • not leave the ladies of his harem without cooks or 
servants, and in a Mohammedan household it was impossible to 
engage free labour, or at least it would be attended with many 
difficulties. 

However Col. Scheffer Bey, * Chief of the Anti-Slavery 
Department, was of a different opinion, and having been in- 
formed that a number of black slaves had repeatedly been 
smuggled into Cairo and sold to some of the leading residents, 
he had the people, who were suspected of acting as inter- 
mediaries, watched and caught flagrante delicto. 

The women — ^fouf in number — ^Iiad been brought from Upper 
Egypt nominally as the wives of their guardians, and once 
in Cairo, were disposed of to three wealthy natives — one of 
them being H. E. Ali Pacha Cherif, ” President of the Legis-' 

, lative Council.”- Immediately Col. Scheffer proceeded to arrest 
the accused, a most unusual and theatrical action; and one-' 
'Would -think the first time a man of Ali Pacha CMrif's rank 
■ and position' had been* subjected to such a humiliation, but 

to a rdati'V'e of Madame Nubar Pacha, the -wife of the well-knioiwn' 
■i^^^eaman aiad at' one lime a candidate for the Goveinoiship of Crete. 
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we must reihember that the law, especially in the.. East, is abw^ 
both wealth and position in the ^es of Europeans ; stUl men 
of all nationi^ties — as well as natives — ^were surprised that- the 
President of the Legislative Council should have appeared at a 
Police Station to be examined, and his doing so at once 
should have been a reason for treating him with all due regard 
to the official position he occupied. It is indeed a pity thdt 
the Pacha himself so far forgot that position as knowingly or 
unknowingly to break the law. However, notwithstanding his 
protest to Col. Scheffer, he was incarcerated and examined by 
one of t^e clerks. The aged Pacha, having appealed in vain 
to Scheffer Bey’s superiors, turned to the Italian Agency for 
protection, and produced a document signed by King Victor 
Emmanuel, granting him the status of a naturalised Italian 
subject. On the strength of this paper the Italian Consul went 
himself to the Police Station and by order of his Government 
claimed the Pacha. There was much excitement at the Club over 
the episode, explanations, gesticulations and negotiations which 
lasted until the evening, when the Pkcha was released — 
notwithstanding the fact that the Egyptian Government would 
not recognise the naturalisation which had been kept a secret 
for twenty-five years and was not registered at the Italian 
Consulate : neither had the Pacha complied with the duties 
of a naturalised subject ; everyone seemed glad at a certain 
amount of elasticity being allowed in the matter and the 
President of the Legislative Council regained his freedom, but 
at the expense of his reputation. All Egyptians of any con- 
sequence, and certainly H. H.'s Government resented that a 
man occupying the high position of President of the Eg 3 q>tian^ 
Parliament should have renoimced his nationality, that office 
being incompatible with the status of an Italian- subject. One 
might ask. those who know, how many men intellectually, of 
far more importance than Ali Pacha Ch6rif were obliged tp; 
possess such convenient documents, only hoping that it might' 
never be necessary to use them ! * 

Of course the Pacha’s release did not prevent his being- 
prosecuted with the other delinquents, and a most sehsationi^. 


• It meant that not so very 'long ago in Egypt, life, liberty, and.pxcifperty, were. 

. at the mercy of any tyrant powerful enongh to do mist^ef. . 
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. .atfiair it was, arousing a violent polemic in the Press, and much- 
ill-feeling among Egyptians. . , 

The accused President of the Legislative Coimcil, his 
brother-in-law and another person of less importance were 
found guilty of having infringed the law which had prohibited 
the slave trade, or the introduction of any men or women into 
Egypt for that purpose. 

All existing slaves having been enfranchised, were permitted 
to claim their liberty if they wished, and also to ask for their 
papers of liberation ; therefore Ali Pacha Ch^if and others were 
found guilty of evading and breaking the law. 

Since his arrest the misguided Pacha had not left his bed, 
being distracted at the indignities to which he had been sub- 
mitted, and his state of health was such that there was no 
question of his appearing in Court. 

As had been expected. His Highness the KhMive, availing 
himself of his right of grace, pardoned the Pacha at once, and 
his two co-accused, but His Highness accepted Ali Chdrif’s 
* resignation as “ Preadent of the Egyptian Parliament,” and 
other functions. 

From that moment Ali Pacha retired from the public gaze. 
He no longer would know Europeans, not even his friends — 
there was perhaps a slight exception in my favour, as I had 
never anything to do with men’s affairs — I could not of course 
help hearing about them, Malortie's smoking-room being a . 
rendezvous where all the gossip of the club and town was 
criticised and generally retailed for my benefit at dinner, but 
I never discussed what I heard ; therefore meeting my old friend ' 
one day in a beautiful garden he shook hands with me, touched 
his breast , and his tarbouche, and sighed deeply ; I tried to make 
him smile over some glaring combination of mauve, blue, and 
red flowers, but there was not a smile left in his heart or eyes. ' 

He would never forget the humiliations heaped upon him 
by Col. Scheffer's excess of zeal and want of tact. People said , 
that in no country in the world would the President of a Par- 
.:liament be dragged, into a Police Court, or arrested like a: 
oommon felon. It was too much for the kindly old gentleman,, , 
f who^ fault centered in the fact that he thought himself dbove>- 
— ^but to a mind imbued with the spirit of justice, it .is ’ 
.^Wirae that any person should have such an idea. , 
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. " Slaves ! what could his household do without them ? Was 
he a slave-driver of the Congo? — (or he might have added a 
\Maker of Chocolate \} His women were all well treated, they 
had their presents at Bairam, silks and satins he bought Mmself 
. at the best shops in Cairo and Alexandria, and now, over 
women black and ugly, only costing each, he had been 
made to suffer unheard of indignities, while they were only 
too happy to have found a quiet home ! ” 

Was the Pacha alone in not being able to understand what 
such a person had lost ? I fear in many other countries, nay 
even in religious towns, there is the same lack of imagination 
and compassion. Nevertheless, one of the glories of the British 
Flag is, that no human being can be a recognised slave where that 
flag is exercising its beneficent and protective power. 

There could be no such abomination as one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, therefore whoever he was, the 
law-breaker must pay the penalty. Notwithstanding the gra- 
ciousness of H. H. the Khedive, the sympathy of Europeans 
and others, the blow had been a rude one *; Government officials 
keep a very stiff upper lip over such lapses, as there are so 
many attempted, that people never hear about. 

The Pacha withdrew into his harem and was there sur- 
rounded and comforted by the loving care of his wives, their 
ladies and slaves, servants I should say ; he declined to receive 
his sons and declared he would not leave a piaster to any of his 
-children ; moreover, he borrowed money at ruinous interest saying 
he would live royally inside his palace, whatever happened out- 
side of it : but the circumstances of the case required attention, 
the family reluctantly appealed to the Khedive, and finally to 
the Courts pra 3 nng for the appointment of a judicial trustee, 
and thus it came to pass that the once powerful Ali Pacha 
Ch6rif found himself interdicted, like a young spendthrift, .with 
his oldest friend, the esteemed and honourable Sabet Paeha, . 
appointed by the Kh6dive as his trustee. 

This marked the beginning of the end — his health rapi^y 
^ grew worse, and the only thing he did was to visit his half- 
'fihished houses and other buildings, truly a melancholy, occupa- 
; tion, but he must continue it, for was not the prophecy of the old 
.’negress ever ringing in his ears. — "When you bease to; build, 
you will cease to live.” , Therefore a shut cariiagojC^me '^every 
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monuiig to fetch him for the daily round, although the ex- 
f>enditure was necessarily restricted, he being no longer master 
of his own purse. Fortunately, the altered conditions of his 
life were not to be a long torment ; the last time I saw him 
his appearance had greatly changed, the glossy curls were 
dishevelled, the stamboulina seemed loose and imtidy, he 
lolled back in his brougham, where there were no bright 
flowers, as he had ceased to care, or even notice, if the people . 
who passed him were young or old, pretty or the reverse. He 
must press on to his work, for a new villa absorbed his attention, 
and permission was needed in order to finish it — ^there appeared 
some difliculty, a delay in answering ' this humiliating request, 
so one morning having been thrown into a violent fit of 
anger, he rose quickly from his luncheon and fell back a 
dead man. 

One may say of Ali Pacha Chdrif that he was kind and 
good-natured, especially to the French and Italian Colony. In 
the years of long ago, I have heard he helped the Khedives 
Said and Ismail Pachas to form civilised relations with Europe 
and Europeans. 

’ .He had been hated and loved at different times by his 
various relatives — as he served their purpose — ^vehemently cursed, 
or tearfully blessed, and was among the last of that phalanx 
of old Egyptian Pachas who did what they liked and believed 
in it. 

I am above the law, is what they thought, and cherished 
the: idea. He was in his way a patriot but one of those of 
whom it may be said — 


“ Custom lies upon them with a weight, — 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life." 

We were sorry when he died. 


Qxifotd. 


c 
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THE MENTAL TAPESTRY OF A SEEKER AFTER 

TRUTH. 


iponcluded from our last number.) 

S IR OLIVER LODGE says that the problem of reconciling abso- 
lute prediction of events with real freedom of the actors in • 
the drama “ involves a treatment of the subject of time”, and “de- 
pends on a question of boundaries.” There is “a subjective parti- 
tion in the Universe” and "we are living on one side of a boundary” 
and feel “ the illusion of unstimulated and Unmotived freedom of 
action, and the difficulty of reconciling this with the felt necessity 
for general determination and causation.” We are not lawlessly 
free. We are a part of a cosmos, not a chaos. “ Free will and 
Determinism are both true, and, in a completely known universe, 
would cease to be contradictions. Wc are free and we are con- 
trolled. We are free in so far as our sensible surroundings and 
immediate environments are concerned, that is, we can choose 
between alternatives as they present themselves. We are con- 
trolled as being intrinsic parts of an entire cosmos suffused with 
law and order. . . .Conscious unison with the entire scheme of 
existence is identical with perfect freedom. The transcendental 
region is not inoperative because it is unknown.” This is one 
View. An Astronomer ensconced in his observatory sees thiujgs 
which we do not see. To the Timeless again what is succession' to 
Us is simultaneity. Those who meditate on Him, or on hi$ symbol 
Time, may see what ordinary men cannot see. ; 

. There is another view which is set forth by Frof^l^r 
He says : . . . 

“ Suppose two men before a chess-board — the.pnei hi novice,;; 
he other an expert player of the game. The expi^ Mtends to, 
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teat. . But he cannot foresee exactly what any one actu^ move 
of his adversary may be. He knows, however, all the possible 
ipoves of the latter, and he knows in advance how to meet each, 
of them by a move of his own, which leads in the direction of vic^ 
tory. And the victory infallibly arrives, after no matter how., 
devious a course, in the one predestined form of check-mate to 
the novice’s king. 

" Let now the novice stand for us finite free agents, and the 
expert for the infinite mind in which the universe lies.” This is 
the Professor's argument in favour of finite free-will. May it not, 
to some extent, throw light on the possibility of foretelling the 
future, within certain given limits. 


Again, what do we really know of aether, or even of thought ? 
" There are caises ” says Professor James “ where faith creates its 
own verification”, and is justified of its’ children. How can we 
be sure that the intense faith of the Yogi is not creative in 
this sense ? 

«••••« 

The velocity of light differs in different transparent media. 
Similarly the light of spiritual truth differs in different minds. 
Light is simply one process in ether, electricity is another, heat a 
third. May there not be a fourth process of which we know very 
little. Again may there not be a metether ? A personal equation 
enters into our spatial experiences. So also it must into our 
metetherial experiences. What again do we know of the ego ? 
What makes it conscious of its unity and identity ? What malfps 
the consciousness of unity in difference the essence of its empirical 
knowledge ? Why should we suppose that it is incapable of higher 
knowledge ? He who has made Himself a transcendental ideal 
to us. He who has supreme ontological perfection may, in His 
regnum gratiae, have shown the way to masters of Yoga, of 
completely subordinating the empirical side of Nature and realiz- 
ing Unity in Variety. 

• i • • • ■ • ' 

; Toga is after all merely spiritual insight, raised to infinity, 
one can fairly deny the existence of spiritual insight, and thei 
question, therefore,, is if it can be raised to infinity. The 
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Lord who has given us self-denial, is said to have commenced with 
self-denial. His abnegation of self brought first the Equilibriated 
Frakriti into existence and the Non-equilibriated into action. Wit^ 
its action, came the attraction of like for unlike and the repulsion' 
of like for like, in evolution, for the purpose of greater and greater 
differentiation of the individual ; and the attraction of like for like 
and the repulsion of like for unlike, in involution, for the purpose 
of greater and greater integration, and conservation of the species. 
The introduction of the continua in psychology has given it a 
great deal of symmetry, but modern psychology is still averse te 
the introduction of the Yogic idea of the continuity of the Ego 
in more lives than one, though continua of memory, presentation, 
representation and constructive ideation in one life are now freely 
spoken of. 


One method of proof in mathematics is to start with certain 
assumptions, and prove them to be true by verifying the conclu- 
sions arrived at. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
Sankhya and Yoga duality of Purush and Prakriti m phenomena 
is a mere postulate, is it not verified by the science of electricity ? 
Is there such verification forthcoming for any other duality ex- 
plaining the phenomenal world, including the world of thought, 
feeling and imagination ? Yoga, however, rises above the duality, 
.after making the fullest use of it for elucidation of phenomena, for 
Yoga posits a Noumenon, and even goes so far as to give rules for 
becoming one with it. 

So long as we cannot rise above empirical thought, dualty 
cannot be dispensed with ; there must be a subject and an object. 
But how is it that we are able simultaneously to cognize both the 
subject and the object. How can the object be cognized at ^ 
by the subject, unless there is a common denominator ? ..What is- 
the relation between the Akarmic and the Karmic Ego, the pure- 
Purush and the concrete individual ? Why is Kant himself forced 
to assume a permanent in time ? Is not a residual Reality. ,as> 
sumed in every aetiological or morphological explanation of 
Science. Truly, “ Subject and Object are one thing perpetually 
dividing itself into two poles.” Even if we take this merdy as a.. 
. working, hypothesis, and work out the results, we find them more 
in harmony with fact than if any other hypothesis is adopted. 
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The Apranami Purush, according to Yoga, is to the Pranami 
Prakriti what the sun is to the earth, a source of life and light, 
like the sun, the Purush is not affected by the acts or omissions, 
the light or darkness of, Prakriti, but, so long as He is identified 
with the knowing subject in conscious experience. He appears to 
be so affected. The Purush is to the working mind what the sun 
is to the eye, what the air is to the ear. But when all reflex pro- 
cesses, all refractions and polarizations cease to trouble the mind, 
and, it is, by long practice and detachment, ready to cognize the 
pure Purush, Samadhi is possible, and the habit of Samadhi (it is 
said) creates an inner light which neither Kant nor any of his fol- 
lowers has taken into account. 


Bury a live cinder in ashes and you have neither heat nor 
light.' Remove the ashes and place the live cinder in a heap 
of straw : there is abundance then both of light and heat. This 
is an illustration given in Yogic books of the burst of Yogic 
powers in a person who has worked hard for them in his previous 
life, when he is placed in favourable surroundings or when a favour- 
able occasion occurs. Just as by means of language and reason- 
ing, man, thanks to the Purush within, “■ rises out of the animal 
immersion in the present and is able to anticipate the future,” 
so, by devotion and meditation and purity, a man can become 
superman, and the superman can raise his spiritual Insight to an 
infinite degree. The thing in itself is never a mere " limit-concept ” 
to the Yogi, if the Yoga Sutras are believed. 


But the discipline insisted on can never make Yoga a popular 
study. * There are very few who care to understand the self or 
the non-self, very few who care to even ask how they are connected 
with the system of things outside themselves, what makes it 
perceptible or intelligible, what proves its existence, what brings 
about its transformations and the transformations of the cogniz- 
ing faculty, and what conditions are necessarily involved in any 
synthetic combination of the elements of experience by our con- 
sciousness. Comparison/ abstraction and generalisation are great 
powers. The realization of the manifold of sense and the forms 
of perception, throi^h what Kant called ” productive imagina- 
tion”, is a great power. The conjunction of the manifold in time 
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by means of the categories of Quantity, Quality, Relation and 
Modality is a great power. But all these powers pale into insig> , 
nificance beside the romance of the soul hungering and thirsting 
for its Beloved, searching for the Only Real in all polarities and 
antinomies, and succeeding in its quest at last through His grace, 
■df there are few who understand how partitions between sense ■ 
and perception, perception and understanding, understanding and 
reason, reason and the soul are got over in actual experience, if 
there are few who understand how the objective becomes subjective, 
how few must be those who imderstand the romance of the soul. 
Verily Yoga may turn out to be the Truth. 

• . • . . , 

“ Shall I not have intelligence with the earth ?” asks Thoreau. 
“ Am I not partly leaves and vegetable mould myself ?” Yes 
certainly, dear good man. You are no “ skulker,” no '' stoico-epi- 
curean adiaphorist,” no ” ragged, sun-browned, slovenly, solemn 
person,” no “ misanthrope,” as you have been described by vari- 
. ous kindly critics. You arc a true aparigra1{i, in the Yogic sense. 
•Your greatest skill is, as you have trijly said, “ to want but 
little.” The truest estimate of your character is this : 

” This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to lise, or fear to fall. 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 

• ••••, 

This poet and naturalist has been systematically learning 
and practising self-dependence. “ I am”, he writes, " a school- 
master, a private tutor, a carpenter, a gardener, a farmer, a painter 
(I mean a house painter), a mason, a day-labourer, a pencil-maker, 
a glass paper maker, a writer, and sometimes a poetaster.” His 
■ prayer is “ Grant that 1 may not disappoint myself and that I may 
/ greatly disappoint my friends.” He sa}^ that to be popular is 
" to go down perpendicularly.” His steadiest emplo3rment is to 
, keep himself at the top of his condition, and ready for whatever 
' might ” turn up in heaven or on earth.” 

• * * * * • • 

“ Wouldst thou escape the coming ill 
Implore the dread Invisible * 

Thy sweets to sour.” , 
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jSerier^ Gordon quotes this from the Ring ' of Poivcrates in 

Sert ^®'^®®'^PP^"«yofTho4u'siniJd.inthis 

. respect. Let me never complain of pain or suffering 

B Wy Of tho go*. ‘:-like foie or dS^Yo®!^ 
possible without it, 

purchase the amusements of the field, of the road ^ 
of tho momtam, of the river and tho tea. It can p“4“o tto 
am^monts of the conntry and of tho town. It me 

homes, carnages and automobiles. It can give me narks* rieS! 
^ ^d ^ntry-honses. It can give me ^ctor«t! s?SS S 
and booto. jewels, nch stufb. the produce of Eastern and Wratem 

tt m“,? 

nnrvh XT- uiind and the tnumphs of society. But can it 

S^mf Jo‘r' T *'“= -i«P '=<»‘«>tme/t ofXTo^ 

that comes to Her when she possesses Him. Can twenty oer cent 

centum dividends, help me ? No 
not all the wealth of the Rockfellers and Carnegies the Lintons' 

goL^hfknd Whiteleys can do me any 

said Gita, when Im 

saia, f IS m ourselves that w'e are thus nr thne n u j- * 

55Sj-HSsSSS^'® • ■ 

Our doubts are traitors 

^d make us lose the good we oft might win 

By feanng to attempt.” 

Yoga requires persistent effort and perfect faith. 

'“>b ’>y •■ravenly compnbion 
f ohediico/pl,^ 

#l»«angon.'7 " by a divind ;;; 
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tunes ? Like Newton’s gravitational constant, there are certain 
spiritual and ethical constants, but just as gravitation does not 
affect appreciably our freedom of locomotion, so these constants 
do not appreciably affect our freedom of action tmless we choose 
to lose it. It is the royal, the divine gift of freedom which has 
hiingled “ beauty with infirmities ”, and ” pure perfection with 
impure defeature ” and brought about " mad mischances an4 
much misery.” The wheel of eternal justice makes us reap what 
we sow, but the Eternal is ever ready to help us to sow afresh and 
help us to be free, if we seek His help with faith and love. 

• • » • • 

Four hundred rupees’ worth oi Radium hardly gives an em- 
anation of the size of a pin’s head. Hut this infinitesimal quantity 
is conspicuous even if mixed with a million million times its own 
volume of air. What then must be the radiance of the Eternal ? 

• • • • • . 

If the air in the neighbourhood of Radium becomes a con- 
ductor of electricity, why may not the air ih the neighbourhood 
of a radiant saint become a conductor of holiness ? 

« • • • « 

If a salt of Radium — ^placed in a glass tube and 
gently heated — gives out gas which is radio-active, why may 
not the salt of a good man’s life, placed in the crystalline mind 
of a disciple and heated with his love generate saintliness ? 
The activity of Radium is almost infinite, but its emanation 
decays daily until the activity is nil — deca]^ but is converted into 
solid products like Helium, having a smaller volume compared 
with its own and ceasing to be radio-active in a few hours — ^whilc 
Radium goes on ” brewing fresh emanations.” May not His 
Radiance be capable of greater achievements ? The subtle, we 
see, becomes gross, and the gross, we see, loses the characteristics 
of the subtle. The All-pervasive Life is subtler than the subtlest 
form of matter. Should we disbelieve in it because it is invisible ? 

If Radium can heal face-cancer, may not His radiance heal 
heart cancer ? 

• • • • * 

” The fond roaring loom of time, with all its French Revolu- 
tions or Jewish Revelations*,” says Carlyle, ” weaves the vesture 
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thou seest Him by,” Every biography of a man or a history of a 
nation, according to him," wraps in it a message out of heaven 
addressed to the hearing car or not hearing”, and universal history, 
the autobiography of mankind, is ” a mighty drama enacted on 
the theatre of Infinitude”, and is ” the clouded struggling image of 
a God's presence.” The boundless field of time is our ” fair seed- 
field ”, and ” the light that enlightens, which has enlightened 
the darkness of the world, a flowing light-fountain, in whose 
radiance all souls feel that all is well with them” — that light is 
still with us. Truly God is in His heaven within and without us, 
and “ all’s right with the world,” though like wilful children we do 
not imderstand why we are corrected or why certain apparently 
delightful things aic withheld from us, or why we do not at once 
reap what we sow. 


The Timeless became Time, and the I'imeless, it is said, 
played with Time and imposed a limitation on Himself. Then 
sprang forth the free ones in the reign of Time, and from the free 
ones came law and lawlessness, love and lovelessness, freedom 
and bondage. But Time is bringing good out of etril, and 
has a plan of its own, which those having faith in it are sure one 
day to understand. We have only to mark the m3reteries i* our 
own senses of perception and powers of thought and feeling and 
imagination, to realize that the quest for a solution of the riddle 
is not a purposeless task laid on us, and that as self-help has 
been developed, to an enormous extent, under the wise gqidance 
of the spirit, self realisation also may be one of the ordained fruits, 
a fruit better than any that grew in paradise. 

• • • • m 

I 

Is there a better world than this earth ? An imaginative 
writer of the present day describes heaven as “ a place where those 
we love will always be with us, and never misconceive us — a place 
of glorious work to do and of adequate faculties to do it — a world 
of solved problems, of realized ideals, of new ideas, a place where 
we shall learn the secrets of space, the wonders of the stars, and 
of the regions beyond the stars, a book of knowledge with eternal 
leaves, and imbounded faculties to read and understand it.” The 
Yoga Sutras tell us of higher powers culminating in even the power 
and knowledge of Ishwara. The ladder is a heavenly one : let ns 
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never lose faith, for faith may be able to bring about its own realisa- 
tion, and let us never cease to love. 

In the black eye and in the blue, I see Thee, Beloved. In clear 
complexions iridiscent with roses and lilies, in lovely features, 
melting eyes, enchanting figures, I see Thee, Beloved, not less in 
the charms of plain women, in splendid large dark eyes with deep 
fires lighting up and glorifying a face with grievous drawbacks, 
with no exquisite grace, no classical outline. T see Thee in clouds 
of soft rich hair redeeming flaws in countenance, in rich voices, in 
radiant stpiles ol the eyes and the lips, in grace of movement, its 
dignity, balance and rhythm. I see Thee when a woman walks 
“ supple as a snake, straight as a dart, and proud as a tiger lily.” 
I see Thee in “ lips that can wait, eyes that do not wander.” I 
see Thee even in piquante changes of get-up, but I see Thee most 
in high-breeding, in strength of intellect, in charms of manner, 
subtle and complex, in force of character, in self-control, in self- 
effacement 


Is Thy name Difficulty ? Is not also Thy name Facility. 
Difficulty — Facility — do Thou, my Difficulty, become my Facility. 


The greyhound of deliverance is ever chasing the wolf of de- 
struction. Love is truly the heart and the fulfilment of Law. 
And Faith whispers that finer and finer forces are coming into 
play in order to make us catch a glimpse of Perfection by the 
realization of Imperfection. 

• • • • • 

Aphrodite, the goddess of Beauty and Love, was also 
called Urania, as she was one of the daughters of Uranus after 
he was maimed by his own son Cronos. The Sankhya compares 
the conjunction of Punish and Prakriti to a maimed seeing person 
borne by a blind walker. The one has no legs, the other has 
no eyes. The seer, therefore, lends his eyes to his blind companion, 
and the latter enables him to move from place to place. When 
Time puts the first limitation on the Timelfess, when Cronos maims 
Uranus, Urania comes forth to remind us of the Timeless. The 
Graces work her garments with flowers fragrant with Love, and 
she is so beautiful that even her inanimate representations in- 
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.toxicate a Pygmalion. The lover of God, similarly, sees Him even 
i in what are called inanimate objects. His faith is great, as 
; ' great as his love, and the child of his faith and love is hope, 
hope of union. 

Love makes him prudent, prudent in avoiding all distractions, 
all fame and name, wealth and luxury, and everything conoing 
between him and his Beloved. His love makes him temperate, 
temperate in all things in order that he may not have to go for 
advice or aid to doctors or lawyers. His love makes him courage- 
ous, courageous in the path of Ahimsa, Bhakti and Samadhi. His 
love makes him just, just in appraising the value of the changeful 
and the changeless, the perishable and the imperishable, the cor- 
. ruptible and the incorruptible. In silence, he courts utter forget- 
fulness of self, and in forgetfulness of self he ecstatically 
approaches His God. He cares little for miraculous powers ; He 
wants. His God and^ nothing but God, the Self-Beautiful. 

[The End.] 


A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 
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HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR. 


A man of thirty-five or thereabouts was lying on the beach gaz- 
ing abstractedly across the sea that leapt and flashed under 
the noonday sun. One solitary vessel was in sight, a schooner 
, which approached from the South-east under a facinating. spread 
of canvas ; but the man paid no heed. He was engaged, fOr 
possibly tjie thousandth time, in wondering what had happened 
to the steamer that twelve years ago had borne away the winsome 
woman he had asked to be his wife. Her farewell haunted him : 

" Harold,” she had said, with eyes that seemed to pierce 
him through and through — 

" Let us be true 

To one another ! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams. 

So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help from pa.in. 

And we are here as on a darkling plain ; 

’ , Swept with confused alarms of struggle and fight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

(Mathew Arnold.) , 

■ Then she had kist him. Often they two had sat together, 

- arms entwined loverwise, the poems of Mathew Arnold on.theii^'. 
; kn^, and read, and dreamed, and read and dreamed ..again 
and of the many passages they loved, this one,. 

' inexplicable reason, some subtle suitability, to own 

individual thoughts, had impressed them the most. vTo^y tho. 
trees had whispered it, the birds had trifled it,. ^tho^ 
five-mile stretch to. Kilman’s Beach i and now the ynnd'dinhted 
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it psalnT'likc in his ear, to the strong music of the billows. He 
did not altogether like this strange insistence ; his face assumed 
a petulant expression and ho tost his head as though to throw the 
thought aside. 

It was a handsome face enough ; a good face you’d have 
said after a quick examination of the lips and eyes : but faces 
are not read so easily as printed books, you would have been mis- 
taken. Harold was not a good man, though he went to Church 
no doubt, and paid his debts sooner or later, and for the most part 
acted truthfully and honestly in business. Beneath this sem- 
blance of respectability and honour he led a life, which he had 
never striven to jjtstify even to himself, simply because it had 
not struck him that it needed justiiication. He had accepted 
things as he had found them, and done as others did, and thought 
himself no sinner. 

At last the schooner caught his eye ; she was hovc-to. Away 
went thoughts of Isobel to the four winds. “ A boat — ^how odd,” 
he muttered to himself, as unmistakably a boat was lowered 
and presently began to move in towards the land. He watcht 
its progress with increasing interest ; sprang up and briskly 
walkt along the sand to where it seemed approaching. Soon he 
could see the face of the steersman and — surely it could not be 
— a woman ? Yes, a woman. He smothered his consuming 
curiosity and, hands in pockets, sauntered back again. 

S-S-Sh ! he could hear the bows rush on the shore. Look 
back ? Not he ! He had some gentlemanly instincts ! But when 
he heard the steady clump-a-clump of the oars again, he ventured 
to swing roimd. By all tho powcis, the woman w'as marooned f 

With the first chivalrous impulse of helping the deserted, he 
took two hasty steps in her direction : then caution overbore him. 
A thousand stupid thoughts swept through liis brain, among them 
that of small-pox. He turned and thinking, “ She’ll caU me if 
she wants me ; better wait,” strolled along slowly and with 
almost ostentatious carelessness. Presently he was startled and 
not a little agitated to hear a swift pat-a-pat of eager feet racing 
along the sand. Nearer and nearer came the sound ; he could 
no longer hold himself in check, he turned — ^to hear his name, 
and feel soft arms around his neck, soft lips upon his check. A 
moment of bewilderment gave place to sudden understanding 
of the miracle, and in a tempest of emotion he claspt his long-los 
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Tso]l)el tighter and tighter in his arms and pressed his quivering 
lips to hers as though he’d suck her very soul from out them. 

♦ * * :|t « * * 

" How came you to land here' ? ” he cried in wonder, after 
coherent thought and speech returned. 

“ I happened to be looking through the telescope and caught 
you lying on the beach. I knew you in a moment — silly boy 
— and asked the captain to oblige me by setting me ashore. 
He was dumbfounded ; but I soon convinced him that I knew 
my way about — 

“ Confound it al] t ” 

“ Darling ? ” 

“ They must have seen us ! ” 

" Very likely, what of that ? — and so they landed me : 
you know the icst.” 

“ But wherever have you been these weary years, sweet- 
heart ? ” 

“ On a wee coral island — I don't belicvp it has a name. The 
“ Waimataitai '* foundered in a hurricane, and the lifeboat I was 
in was splintered on a reel. Most fortunately I was clad in a 
man’s dress and had a cork-belt strapped round me. I must have 
swum to land unconsciously — ^thcre was no current — and with 
the dawn 1 woke up in the arms of a broad-chested naked savage 
who gazed at mo most tenderly. He was the chief of a small band 
of natives and made me welcome in his hut. He fell in love with 
mo : after a month or so I married him ” — 

“ Married him ? ” queried Harold, starting back. 

“ Yes, married him — ^why not ? ” 

“ I thought you said you loved me still,” he said. 

” And so 1 do ” 

“ Yes ! a fine kind of love, ” he cried contemptuously ; 
“ a pretty kind ol love that let you go and mate with squalid 
savages.” 

“ A splendid fellow, Harold ; taller than you, and broader ; 
why, he could break a man like you across his knee ! ” 

“ A savage ; ugh ! and a lot of half-caste brats — 

" Harold ; you’re speaking of mj» children ; be a gentle- 
man. You never saVv such children here, I vow. The youngest 
is but two, the eldest ten, and looks like an English boy of fourteen 
or fifteen.” 
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“ Good God, woman ! — ” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

' '* The matter ! O ! it’s inconceivable ! yon, Isobcl Maitland — 

“ Isobel Ranui.” 

“ — the wdfc of a savage islander and mother of his children I 
And calmly talking there as if you’d not eternally disgraced your 
name, yourself and— ” 

“ And ? ” 

“ And me ! ” 

She lookt at him and laught a lung low musical ripple of 
laughter learned under warmer skies than ours, while Harold 
stared at her in a strange mixture of wonder and disgust. 

" Sit doAvn, you foolish boy.” 

He hesitated, then obeyed. She took his hand : he drew it 
quickly back. She stroked his hair : he tost his head impatiently. 
She lookt at him with the old piercing look : the farewell verses 
rang in his brain— -out of her own mouth he’d convict her — 

“ Harold ”, she atjet him quietly, " have you been true to me ?” 
” You dare to ask that question ! ” 

” Yes, I dare : I have kept my vows. No love has come 
between your life and mine. For twelve long years from dawn 
to dark — ^yes, often in my dreams have I been with you, singing 
dear Arnold's words — ^in case you should forget them.” 

“ Darling, you were but trying me ? ” 

" Trying you, how ? ” 

” With all that awful talk of being married ? ” 

Again she looked him through and through holding the hands 
that he had hastily stretched out to her in his relief. 

” Harold, I told the truth.” 

What should he do ? She did not seem to feel his scorn, his 
anger. Leave her a little to collect his thoughts ? Or leave her 
then and there for ever ? And all the time she lookt at him, deep 
down into his soul — ^and saw it all — 

“ Going ? ” she asked ; and he surrendered to the spell, 
protesting feebly. 

” I cannot understand it.” 

“ No, dear, not yet ;• but you will soon. Think of my life 
upon that desert island — desert of every loftier enjoyment and 
puiswt ; nothing to do save walk about and eat ; no working 
uocessaiy, for Nature had provided for her children's wants in 
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countless ways ; far from all chance of being pickt up by a passing 
vessel — there were no passing vessels ; for our steamer had been 
driven from her course. My good chief — ^give me back your 

— ” — Harold replaced in hers the hand that he had hurriedly 
withdrawn — ** my good chief, he who saved my life, had learned to 
love me. He could not understand a love that rose entirely above 
matters of the flesh — how many of your “ civilised " men are 
able to ? — he wished to marry me, make me the mother of his 
babes." Harold’s hands shook, but this lime they were not 
withdrawn. 

" I should have died ol ennui, or gone mad with naught to 
do ; I should have spoilt a brave man’s life — ^a brave man’s life, 
my Love ; and when I thought it over, and put you in my 
place and felt that you would surely take a mate among the 
islanders and get you sons and daughters, I told my chief that I 
would be his wife. 

" His only wife ? ’’ said Harold with a spasm. ^ 

" 1 did not say so,” . 

” Belle ?” 

” What right had I to upset all his moral world because it was 
not mine. No, had he come with me to my land, I should perhaps 
have had the right to ask of him so great a sacrifice." 

“ We have three boys, two girls. The eldest boy — I called 
him Harold." 

Then was the hard heart conquered, and the man’s hot tears 
rolled slowly down upon the two brown hands he covered with his 
kisses. After a space she asked him once again : — 

" Harold, have you been true to me ?" 

He hesitated, and then said doggedly, ” I have not married." 

“ Perhaps,” she said with all the gentleness of love that 
sees and pities : “ perhaps it had been better if thou hadst." 

Ah, they would " thou ’’ each other in the olden days, and 
the touch broke him up completely. He sobbed, three or four 
wrenching sobs, and then, grasping her hand till she could scarcely 
bear the pain, he told her, through clenched teeth the truth of his 
twelve years ; and begged her to forgive him and forget him. 

" Forgive ? ” she echoed, and raised his heavy head up, 
up, up, till he perforce must look at her and see the lovelight 
in her eyes, receive his absolution from her lips, “You needed me, 
my Love, and I was far ; you were not strong enough to stand 
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alone. " Forget ? ” She laughed again the light low musical 
ripple of lauglilcr ; “ you ask too hard a service, Harold. ” 

• •••■• 

They wed, these two— why not ? They loved each other. 
Ranui was not desolate, he had other wives ; and the children 
of his love not hers, were his by right. He was a man, that islander, 
and when the wonder of his lifetime, that little trading schooner, 
cast anchor in his bay, and his white wife pled earnestly for 
liberty, he only said : — 

" Go, Sca-drift, the white chief has waited long ; I have 
thy children.” 

And she kist her eldest boy and went. 


New ZeeianU. 


D. W. M. BURN. 


IDEALISM. 


When Launcelot sweet Guinevere did bring 
To kneel beside the blue-eyed Saxon king. 

She whispered, ‘ mid the May-birds ’ carolling 
My lord and king, I love thee to the death ! 

i' 

Then Arthur raised and kissed his Guinevere ; 

He pledged his trust and faith ; he drew her near 
And promised, in the May-time of the year. 

Let chance what will, I love thee to the death > 


In me my love has conquered all my pride ; 

In me my faith sweeps jealousy aside 
To cherish still the love that long has died ; 

Lei come what Ml, I love thee to the death ! 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

New York. 
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T here was once a man who was afraid, and his fear was that 
ancient fear which lurks at the heart of every man — the fear 
of death. But to this man the fear was a live thing — not some- 
thing to he hidden deep in one's soul, but a bedfellow for the night 
watches, a guest at every meal. He could not endure the thought 
that the living sap must leave his body, that the worm must oc- 
cupy the chambers of his eyes, that the goodly white flesh, the red 
trickles of blood must become corruption unspeakable. His terror 
was of the dank mould of the tomb. Evdh of the survival of his 
soul he was not sure — might not it too, become a part of that 
last hideous disintegration ? So the man was greatly afraid. 

Now a man cannot allow such fear as this to take him by the 
throalt ; he must grip it somehow. Somehow he must keep it 
at arm’s length. So this man cast about him for something which 
would bring him surctase from his terror. It was a forgetfulness 
he sought — a strong room of the mind in which to bolt and 
doublelock liis fear. 

First he decided that he would try whether strong liquor 
would help him. He experimented with the jovial ale and beer of 
England, the ardent spirits of Scotland and Ireland, and the warm 
suave wines of France. Lastly, he indulged in absinthe. He 
came to love the opalescent sheen, the lights that flamed, and 
came to have forever the taste of aniseed in his mouth, and then 
died ; and then there came the forgetfulness he sought. Lithe green 
fairy-folks peopled his dreams — they peopled at last his da3rs as 
well. They gentled him and crooned to him, their dear, tinkling 
laughter always in his ears, and thicker, ever thicker, they gathered 
about him. He was happy. But there came a day when, with the 
aniseed taste strong in his mouth, the man found that his fairy-folks 
had vanished. (More and yet more of that liquor with the lights 
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to bring them bade.) There came instead his old-time horrors — 
skulls with a faint phosphorescence about their whiteness, worms 
with baleful green eyes, that crawled. His spurred imagination 
beset him with fresh and fantastic visions of the charnel-house 
and behind them all there played a ghastly lambent fire, a faint 
illumination m green. Never for him would the colour regain its 
restfulness. The fairy-folks were but Lorelei,, Wills-o’-the-Wisp 
after all. Slowly, shudderingly, with lapse and curse he drew 
iiimself away. 

It happened that a w'oman looked upon him pityingly as he 
fought the fear and the drink together. There was in her eyes 
not the icy chastity ot the immaculate, but the warm understand- 
ing of the fellow-human. Yet she was young. There hung about 
her still the m3retic, impalpable appeal of sex. Such marks as 
lime had left — the graver tendcniess oi her eyes, the sweeter lines 
about her mouth — had made her more desirable. The man enlist 
ed her to jjiolp him fight, and as the alcohol cleared from his veins, 
there entered the more insidious fire of love. Wild ardours pos- 
vessed him, he was swe'pt bj' a drunkenness such as no liqour can 
give. Primal desire cast every other emotion from his mind and 
left the man, exultant in a man's passion, and again master of his 
soul. For in her eyes was that which drowned his fear — a yearn- 
ing sympathy — ^love with a touch of mothering — the love of the 
female for her mate. She became liis. Her white body was some- 
times as a strange perfumed draught , an intoxicating essence which 
mounted to his brain, sometimes a temple, a shrine, a place of 
reverential adoration. Alternately he crushed and caressed her, 
and in those moments when with hand and lip they sought 
each other, it seemed well that death should not delay lest further 
living brought them anti-climax. Exultingly he would mock at 
death, daring it to do its puny worst, for, surely, life could hold no 
more. So love and life slipped by together. 

But passion is at best ephemeral. It carries germs of its 
own decay. One morning the man awoke and looked at the 
woman. In her eyes shone that constant sympathy, her 
ready hand was seeking his, but gone was the glamour, the mystic 
appeal. For the first tim^ he saw her as she was — ^but woman. 
The man perceived that within himself lay the change ; he felt 
that he had been straying after another Will-o’-the-Wisp. What 
indeed had kept him blind ? So, as he laid his perfunctory kiss 
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upon her lips,' he was thinking that now he needs must seek another 
shield from his fear. Dimly he glimpsed a truth — these intoxica- 
tions were but creatures of the sense, fruits of desire, and they could 
not be permanent. He must seek something more at^ere, 

something more purely mental Presently there came to 

him a thirst for fame and it was fame as a writer that he desired. 

The artistic impulse, till then dormant within him, had stirred. 
He felt within himself the creative urge. He would be a 
modem alchemist, transmuting his experience and his fear 
into living words. And now there met him the first of the writer's 
difficulties. For the first time he realised how comprehensive a 
thing is thought and how limited in comparison is language. 
Ideas conceived easily and rapidly by his mind refused to clothe 
themselves in words, or when they did so, were so well cloaked 
that he could hardly recognise them himself. Very rarely could 
he imprison in language the thoi^hts which crowded through his 
brain. Knowing what he was endeavouring to express, he saw how 
tawdry and how Inanimate were his words. ^ Yet there were com- 
pensations. At times a felicitous phrase would slip easily from his 
pen — ^no struggle for birth, no striving to improve it when born. 
Now and then he would manage to write the exact thought of his 
brain and at such times as these he would feel a pleasure which 
seemed quite out of proportion to the little achievement. He could 
not understand how' he did his best work. He seemed to write 
his finest passages almost in a state of trance, and gradually there 
came upon him the conviction that he was but an instrument 
tapping an ever-flowing, never-failing source. In common with 
many writers of all times he believed his best work to be in- 
spirational. Constant practice with his pen and many attempts at 
fostering this inspirational side of his writing, at length brought 
him the fame he desired. Not that his name was ever worthy to 
be counted with the Immortals — ^hc had merely a large if not 
too exacting following. He had the plaudits of his readers, the 
critics were kindly, and he could at times feel some slight pride 
and satisfaction with his work. Once more he lived in a fairy 
world, the world of his own creations. His characters were more 
real to him than those about him, thcir,fears and hopes more to 
him than his own. Apart from this he was living in an atmosphere 
of flattery, alike from publishers and press and public. It was very 
sweet to hear his name extolled, to hear himself discussed as he 
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walked along the street. There came a complacent look upon his 
face and he learned to carry his head high. His fear was gone — 
drowned perhaps in sweet flattery, ousted perhaps by the fears of 
his characters. Yet there hung ^mly at the back of Iris mind a 
doubt. Had he not been deceived twice already ? How long 
would he be safe ? It wasn't long. Perhaps the doubt itself helped 
to bring back his fear. Perhaps he was merely soul-tired. 
Certainly he was larking in one essential of the great artist — the 
work for its own sake was not enough. He had fed on the ador- 
ation of the crowd. Presently the conviction began to creep 
upon him that fame was but a child's toy, and of little worth. 
Now that he was the distant idol of the crowd he craved a little 
more human fellowship. He was too far from his kind. In his 
loneliness the fear took its place at his heart again. 

That was life after all. A striving and a striving and then — 
bitter disappointment. One grow’s beyond one's desires while 
attaining them. Wearily the man opened his desk and look out 
a revolver. Idly he clicked the cylinder round. Yes, that was 
best. In death we Idse the fear of death. How cold the little 

circle felt against his temple His servant lound him 

perhaps an hour later. The body lay back easily in the deep 
chair, and an immistakablc smile hovered round the cold lips. 
At last his fear was dead. 


New Zealand. 


GUY N. MORRIS. 
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*T'HE name Purana, which implies old, indicates the object of 
I the compilation, namely, the preservation of ancient traditions. 
The description given by Professor Colebrooke of the contents 5f a 
Purana is taken from Sanskrit writers. The Lexicon of Amara 
Sinha gives as a synonym of Purana, Pancha-lakshanam, that which 
hag five characteristic topics, and there is no difference of opinion 
among scholars as to what these are. 1. Primary creation o'r cosmo- 
gony ; 2. Secondary creation or the destruc^on and renovation of 
worlds including chronology ; 3. Genealogy of gods and patriarchs ; 
4. Reigns of the Manus or periods called Manwantaras ; spid 5. 
Hbtory or such particulars as have been preserved of -the princes 
of the solar and lunar races and of their descendants to modem 
times. The different works known by the name of Parana are 
evidently derived from the same religious works as the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata or from the mytho-heroic stage of Hindu, belief. 
They' present, however, peculiarities which designate their belonging to 
a later period, and to an important modification in the progress of 
opinion. They repeal the theoretical cosmogony of the two great 
poems ; they expand and systematise the chronological computa- 
tions ; and they give a more definite and connected representation 
of the mythological fictions and the historical traditions^ But 
apart from these and other particulars which may be derived from 
an old, if not from primitive, era, they offer characteristic p^euliar- 
.ities of a mbre modem description which they asrign . to .indtvidt^ 

, divinities, in the variety and purport of the rites' and observiani^ 
a dd re s sed to them, and in the invention of new legeti^ ' iU^^tl’i^ 

. of the power and graciousness of those deities and of .the ofv 

implicit devotion to them. Siva and Vishnu are almost thd ■ 

that claim the homage of the Hindus in ‘the Puiranas; 
depart from the domestic and etementary ritual of tl^ 
exhibit a sectarian fervour and exclosivene% not ti^^able iff,, 
the Ramayana and only to a qualified extent in 
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' No/ ydouijit'.. fflany of the Purtpias, as , they' - now axk, offer 
conformity to the view which Col. Vmis Kennedy takes of their 
purport., " I cannot discover in them,” he says, , " any othfer object 
than that of religious instruction.” 

The description of the earth and the planetary system dhd. the 
lists of royal races which occur in them he asserts to be evidently 
extraneous and not essential circumstances, as they are entirely 
omitted in some Puranas, and very meagrely dealt with in ot|^rs, 
while, on the contrary, in all the Puranas, some or other of the 
principles, rites and observances of the Hindu religion are fully 
dwelt upon and illustrated either by suitable legends or by pre- 
scribing the ceremonies to be practised, and the prayers and invo- 
cations to be employed in the worship of different deities. ^Now, 
however accurate this description may be of the Puranas as they 
are, it is clear that it does not apply to what they wre when 
they were synonymously described as Pancha-lakshanas, or 
treatises on five topics, not one of which five is ever specified by 
text or comment to be religious instruction. To the knowledge of 
Amar Sinha the lists of princes were not extraneous and unessential, 
but their being considered such by a writer so well acquainted 
with the contents of the Puranas as Col. Vans Kennedy, is a 
decisive proof , that since the days of the lexicographer they have 
undergone some material alteration, and that we have not at present 
the same works in all respects that were current qnder the denom- 
ination of . Puranas in the century prior to Christianity. Besides, 
there' is internal evidence leading to the same conclusion, for, 
although the Puranas have no dates attached to them, yet circum- , 
stwees are sometimes mentioned, or alluded to, or references to 
auihorities are made, or legends are narrated, or places are parti- 
cularised, of which the comparatively recent date is indisputable. 
At the same time, they may be acquitted of subservience to any 
but vsectarian imposture. Their frauds were pious frauds ; they 
nevtir einanated from any combination, which is impossible, of the 
Brah m a n s to fabricate for the Hindu S 3 ^tem any claims to antiquity, 
whick; it ewnot fully support. 

. , A yejy, great portion of the contents of many, some portion of, 
.the. contend, of all, is genuine and old. The sectarian interpreta- 
tion or en^s^ishment is always sufficiently palpable to be set 
aside .vrithout .injuring the more authentic and primitive ' haaterial, 
j an4. the>Pu^as, although they bdong especially to that stage of. the 
in urhich faith in some bne divinity was the prevailing 
^ also a valuable record of the form of Hindn, bc^ef,.. 
.osuhe ni^^^ that of the Vedas which graift^id.\hrto-' 



worship lipon'.the simple ritual of the latter, 'and which jia^been 
adopted and' was extensively, perhaps universdfly,. ^tkblishe4‘'. in 
India at the time of the Greek invasion. 

, ' . . The pantheism of the Paranas is one of their invaluable, charac- 
teristics, although the particular divinity who is all things, froin whom 
all things proceed, and to whom all things return, is diversified 
according to their sectarian bias. In the Puranas the one only 
S.i^eme Being is supposed to be manifest in the person of. Siva 
or Vishnu, undone or other of those divinities is, therefore, also, the 
cause of all that is, is the one that exists. 

The Puranas are evidently works of different ages ' and have 
been con^piled under different circumstances, the precise nature,, of 
which we can but imperfectly conjecture from internal evidence and 
from what we know of religious opinion in India. It is highly 
probable that of the present popular forms of the Hindu reUgion, 
none assumed their actual state earlier than the time of Sankara- 
charya, the great Saiva reformer who flourished in all likelihood 
in the eighth or ninth century. Of the Vaishnava teachers 
Ramanuja flourished in the 12th century, Madhwacharya in the 13th 
and Vallava in the 16th, and the Puranas seem to have accompanied 
or followed their innovations being obviously intended to advocate 
the doctrines they taught. 

The invariable form of the Puranas is that of a dialogue in 
which some person relates its, contents in reply to the enquiries of 
another. This dialogue is interwoven with others which are related 
as having been held on other occasions between different individuals 
in consequence of similar questions being asked. 

The immediate narrator is, commonly though not constantly, 
Lomeharshana, the disciple of Vysa., who is supposed to communicate 
■‘what is imparted to him by his preceptor as he had heard it. from 
. some other sage. 'Vyasa is a generic title meaning an arranger or 
compiler. 

It is in this age applied to Krishna Dwaipayana, the son of 
Parasara, who is said to have taught the Vedas and Pui^as to 
various disciples, but who appears to have been the/ hekd ,qf a 
college or school, under whom various learned men gave, .to ' .ithe 
'.sacred literature the form in which it now presents itself; CH'!;. * 

The Puranas are eighteen in number, viz., 1. Brahiji4,.J^!-^^d- 
ma, % Vaishnava, 4. Saiva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Nara48ti. , ;^:v^ 
kandaii/a, 8. Agnaya, 9. Bhahishya, 10. Bythma Vaiya^ .,liiv|^a; 
12, Varaha, 13, Skanda, 14. Vamana, 15, Kaurma, 

':17; Garuda, and 18. Brahmanda. They sure dassed 
:qr pure, iamasa or dark,, 
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VisiinUy ISTaraida, Sha^vata, Garoda, Padina and Vara^ ' Puitis^D- 
' are' of satwa quality or that of goodness and purity. They are 
Vaishnava' PUranas. The Matsya, Kaurma, Linga, SaiVa, Skandpi 
and Agnaya Puranas are tamasa, from the prevalence of the ' 
quality of tamos, ignorance. They are Saiva Puranas. The third 
series comprising the Brahmanda, Brahma Vaivarta, Markandaya, 
Bhalush 3 'a, Vamana and Brahma Puranas are designated as rajas 
from the property of passion which they arc supposed to, re- 
present. The Upa Puranas differ little in extent or subject from 
some of those to which the title of Puranas is ascribed. .The 
Matsya enumerates but four ; but the Devi Bhagavata has a more 
complete list and specifies eighteen. These authorities are of un-. 
questionable weight, having in view, no doubt, the pretensions of 
the Devi Bhagavata to be considered as the authentic Bhagavata. 

From ^ examination of the contents of the eighteen Puranas, 
it appears that they form the backbone of the existing system 
of Hindu religion. Hindu religion underwent a gradual change 
until the Vedic system was thoroughly replaced by Pauranic 
Hinduism. Elaborate religious rites took the place of the Vedic 
sacrifices and image wbrship was introduced. As remarked by the 
late Mr. R. C. Dutt in his " History of Ancient Hindu Civilisation ”, 
the essenti{d and cardinal doctrines of both forms of Hinduism are 
identical. TTiey both recognise one grcat God, the all-pervading 
breath, the universal soul — Brahma; they both maintain that the 
imiverse is an emanation from Him and will resolve into Him,, 
they both recognise rewards and punishments in after-life or 
lives according to our deeds in this world, and they both insist on 
the finab absorption of our souls in the great Dcitj'. But while 
identical in essential principles, the two forms of Hinduism differ 
in 'minor doctrines and observances. Tlie main difference in 
doctrine is. that the Vedic religion insists on the worship of the, 
msmifestations .of nature called Indra or Suijya, Agni or Varuna, ‘ 
and . led up to . the worship of the great Deity. The Puranic > 
reli^on, on, the other hand, worshipped the great Deity in His 
threefold 'power of creation, preservation and destruction imdcr 
the n'mnes of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, and legends of oilier gods' 
and . goddesses were added to fill the popular imagination. The 
Ihlranas' are' further divided into three classes, viz., those sacred to. 
,Brahm.a, Vishnu, and Siva respectively. They are very, volu^linous . 

. c^taining abdut 400,000 ^lokas or couplets of ver^s. They .were. 
^Mincipially "composed in the Vikramadityan age, i.e., in the -two’: 
.Oe^laries'and Ohalf from 500 to 750 A.D., although they may. have.; 

added to in , subsequent times, even after the .Mohsmi- , 
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medari conqu6st. , Wiile the Puranas narrate the legends of gods , 
and goddesses a:nd inculcate image-worship, another class of yrorks 
cffilled the Dharma Shastras lay down rules of action for mch. The 
princip^ compilers of these Shastras were Parasara and Vyasa. . ' - 
, At a later period were composed the Tantras, which were 
calculated to counteract the evil influences of the , Sankhya Philoso- 
phy and the Charvale or the Atheistical school. There are now 
two, rival classes of Pundits, namely, those belonging to the V^c 
and those belonging to the Tantric "Schools. Each of them con- 
siders his rivals as the exponents of a false or mistaken religion. 
This anti^gonism is highly regrettable as it is based on a misunder 
standing of the true spirit of the Hindu Scriptures from the Vedas 
down to the Tantras. Tliere is a substantial agreement in these 
religious works as to the fundamental principles of Hinduism, 
although there may be minor differences as to the modes of 
worship or rites and ceremonies. Neither nature-worship nor 
image-worship is idolatrous, both being intended to offer worship 
to One Supreme God through the medium of either nature or 
image. As nature-worship is worship of God in nature, ^o 
image-worship is worship of God through an image. , . 

The Hindu does not worship the clay or stone image before him, 
but conceives the attributes of the Deity through the medium of an 
image which serves only to fix his mind. If the Hindu method of 
worship is idolatrous, then all systems of religion which prescribe 
the worship of God in a particular form are also idolatrous, . for 
they all have their ideals, and what are idols if not the external 
•representation of their ideals? “Idol,” says Carlyle, “is eidolon, 
a thing seen, a symbol. It is not God, but a s3nnbol of God. 
The most rigorous Puritan has his confession of Faith, and intellectual 
representation of Divine things and worships thereby. .All creeds, 
liturgies, religious forms, conceptions that fitly invest religious 
things, are in this sense eidola, things seen. AH worship whatsoever 
must proceed by symbols, by idols; we may say all idolatry is 
comparative and the worst idolatry is only more idolatrous.” \- 

Thc Hindu welcomes all modes of worship, the progr^l^ve 
: stages being from image- worship to mental worship 
■mental, contemplation of the* Deity to union with Him. So 1<^ as 
there are diversities in intellectual, moral and spiritual 
. ment in a society, there must be diverse methods of ‘^drsl)ip.; ■ l|nd 
: various conceptions of Divinity. To adopt* one tmiforin.' fer«; 
pei^ns of different culture is practically to- do away ; iirit^*‘ni^oi:ship ^ 
.sdtpgether. Prayer is the spontaneous outburst/pf , J&otiqns . 

'-toward-, the, Deity. Sincere and fervent . devotion :<^|is^i|i|^; 
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essence of prayer. So long as one has a firm faith in, and pro- 
found veneration, for God, it is immaterial how he worships or 
pra}?s to Him. 

The Bhagavat Gita has laid down a liberal method of divine 
service. God is equally served and propitiated by whatever 
methods men may worship Him. (Chap. IV, V, 11.) 

Again, the Upanishads contain a valuable and practical formula 
of Divine Service or prayer to God. " Our prayer to God consists 
in loving Him and doing what is agreeable to Him.” We instinctively 
know what is agreeable to God. We have an intuitive know- 
ledge of what is right and wrong. What the senses are to the outer 
world, conscience is to the inner or moral world. We have a moral 
sense making us cognisant of our internal nature and physical 
organs revealing to us the external nature. Both soul and nature 
are the objects of our contemplation and observation. Such mental 
processes inevitably lead to the idea of the Creator of the soul and 
the author of nature. Science facilitates our knowledge of the 
Divine essence forming a sound groundwork of our faith. Karma 
or the performance *of our duties perfects such knowledge and 
develops humanity. Tims a union of the three elements — a true 
knowledge of the Divine Nature leading to rational faith and 
fructified into practical holiness — is necessary to accomplish the end 
of life. But they must go hand in hand. Faith without know- 
ledge is liable to become Mind ; without work it is barren of any 
useful results. Work withorrt a knowledge of our duties is liable 
to heccnie misdirected and aimless ; without faith it has a material 
tendeiroy. Knowledge withoirt faith has an atheistical and im- 
mofiil tendency ; without practice it worth nothing. Thus we 
see thtre is an interdependence between jnan, karma and hhakti — 
knowledge, W’ork and faith -on the strict observance of w’hich depend.^ 
the perfection of humanity. 

The firm faith in Vishnu has been beautifully illustrated in the 
portraiture of two characters, Druva and Prahlada, fully developed 
in the Vislmu Parana, which may be pointed out as the best type 
for exhibiting the rational and primary object of the Puranas. < 

Druva and Uttama were the two sons of Uttampada, the former 
by his wife Suniti, the latter by his favourite wife Suruchi. 
Stung by the reproaches of his step-mother for desiring to sit 
on his fathm's lap with his brother, Druva quitted his father’s 
l^ace, consoling his motlfbr with the assurance that he would exert 
himself to obtain Mtch elevated rank that it should be revered by 

whole world. He went to some Kishis and asked of them ad- 
vice how to attain to such elevated oosition. The instructions of the 
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. Rishis amount to the perfonnance of Joga. External imptesaons are 
first to be obviated by particular positions, modes of breathing, &c. 
The mind must then be fixed in the object of meditation; this 
is Dharana ; next comes the meditation or Dhan ; and then the Japa 
or inaudible repetition of a Mantra or short prayer. Alarmed by 
the child’s fixed devotion io joga, the gods conspired to throw various 
otetaclcs in his way, but they failed. Propitiated by his devotion, 
Vishnu rewarded Drava with the e.YaIted position he prayed for, 
giving him precedence before the gods. The life of Drava teaches 
this golden lesson ; God helps those who help themselves. A 
dogged determination to accomplish what one has set his heart upon, 
undaunted by difficulties and obstacles, is sure to be crowned with 
success. Inconsiderate indulgence spoils children instead of pro- 
moting their true welfare. A sense of security that one has nothing 
to want for and a consequent love of ease and luxury are sure to 
undermine the vital energies essential to success in life. Uttampada 
blinded by his luxuriousness could not discern nor had the moral 
courage to acknowledge true manliness in Drava. In fact, Drava 
was the ollspring of good conduct (Suniti) and Uttama of nice 
desires (Suruchi). The legend of Prahlada as equally interesting 
and edifying, lliranyakashipa, the King of tlie Daittyas, was an 
atheist or disbeliever in Vishnu. Enraged with his son Prahlada, 
who on no account changed his firm faith in Vishnu, the King 
devised various expedients to kill the child but agnally failed. 
Him, through God's mercy, fire would not burn, nor weapons pierce 
nor serpents bite ; Him the pestilential gale could not blast nor 
poison nor magic .spirits nor incantations destroy ; he fell from the 
loftiest heights unhurt, foiled the attempts of the elephants 
to destroy him, or the waves of the sea to swallow him up. 
These events in the lile ol Prahlada may be considered impossible 
or miraculous, but they are quite consistent and reconcilable with 
the teachings of Christ. “ N'crily I say unto you, if yc have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto, this mountain, remove 
hence to yonder place and it sliall remove, and nothing shall be im- 
possible unto you.” — St. Mathew XVII, 20. But whether considered 
possible or impossible, the story is calcuhated to stulitify atheism and 
show the sovereign efficacy of faith. 

The adventures of Krishna recorded in the 4th book of the 
Vishnu Purana look Uke miracles similar to those recorded to have 
been wrought by Christ. If tradition and history can be relied on in 
establishing the truth of the Biblical miracles, there are similar good 
grounds for believing the authenticity of the Pauranik If 

Christ is an Incarnation of the Deity, Krishna is also such an incar- 
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nation. ‘ What is extraordinary or miraculous to a human being 
with limited powers, is possible to an Omnipotent Being. Divine 
attribute or force by superadding to itsdf human faculties 
does not become divested of its super-human potency. And if 
Incarnation means the highest development of human perfection, 
that is to say, when such perfection makes a near approach to the 
Divine essence, there is no reason to believe that the super- 
human power is affected by or deteriorates itself in the transformation, 
(lod does not cease to be as such by becoming a Man-God nor does 
man remain as such by being a God-Man. In the one case there is 
retention, in the other there is acquisition of superhuman power. 

Spiritual troths are not easy of comprehension to men of ordi- 
nary intellect. The policy of our Shaslric writers in the Puranic 
times was to give those truths an anthropomorphic character so as 
to attract ordinary minds and to leave to really cultured people, 
by process of rational dissection, to get at the esoteric reality. The 
whole of the Puranas bristles with stories and fables containing 
valuable truths in allegorical forms. It should be our prime business 
not to treat such fables as cock-and-bull stories and grand-mother's 
tales but try to understwd their true import or spiritual significance. 

Thus Krishna denotes the great power which tills up our 
psychic soil. It comes from the same Sanskrit root from which 
Kaxshana (cultivation) is derived. Radha is the abbreviation of 
aradha (prayerfulness). She wants communion and companionship 
with the lord of her heart. She is the initial prakriti, the spiritual 
force of Krishna and the mistress of cosmos. In its gross sense 
Radha is prihriti (desire) personified. When allied to Krishna or 
nibriUi (soul's attributes), she becomes nibritti herself. Gopi signifies a 
natural force which sustains and preserves the cosmos. It comes 
from the Sanskrit root gup to sustain or preserve. We read 
in the Puranas that Krishna was the lord of 16,000 gopies or 
master of innumerable natural forces. Krishna is appropriately 
equipped with a sahkah (conch-shell), a Chakra (disc), gada (club), 
and padtna (lotus). By the medium of the first he proclaims the 
true dharma (duty) to man. The disc represents the mystery of 
Divine government, while the gada the judge's rod of punishment 
for the wicked, and the lotus the reward for the good. The 
esoteric signficance of the Rasalila is nothing more than the bringing 
about of a spiritual unification or Moksha with the Supreme Lover 
through the medium of primal love. 

This discourse cannot Ibe better concluded than with the follow- 
hog exhortation. When the sacred Vedas revivify our sjnritual life, 
.-Wheu the sublime doctrines of the Upanishads will dispel the mists 
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of superstition and ignorance, when the liberal teachings of the 
Gita will purify the soul and enlighten the intellect, when the 
practical lessons of the Puranas and the Tantras will teach us the 
best methods of preserving our status as Hindus and improving our 
morals by duly performing the hourly, daily and periodical duties of 
Divine Worship, benevolence and paternal reverence,— then only 
shall we succeed in preserving the purity and sticngthening the 
bonds of our society. 


K. C. KANJILAt. 

Calcutta. 
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THE BRITISH INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 

{Concluded from our last Number.) 

,The Labour Party in Parliament. 

IpVEN more significant, in some respects, is the story of tike 
L- party’s triumphs in the purely political sphere. Not by 
flank attacks have the Parliamentary victories been won. Every 
step forward has been taken in the face of the bitt^est hostility 
of Liberals and Conservatives alike. Not infrequently, the hand- 
ful of pioneers received sharp set-backs which would have shaken 
the faith and shattered the courage of less far-seeing and resolute 
mien. At the General Election of 1892, as I have said, Mr: J. 
Keir; Hardie was the only representative of Independent 
La^ur returned to Parliament. It is true that Mr. John 
Biiins succwsfully contested Battersea as Labour candidate, 
apd that Mr. J. H. Wilson topped the poll in a three-cornered 
^t Middlesborough, but there was a sharp cleavage of 
Ppinibn b^ween these two new members and the I. L. P. 
reprie^tative. Mr. Bums was already gravitating towards 
offioal .'Xiber^sm, and Mr. J. H. Wilson had far more iri 
co^pn with the Liberal Labour Committee than with Mr. Keir 
Hardk^.. ' . 

■ Representation Committee. • .. * ■ 

The^iommtion of the I. L. P. on national lines in 18^/ 
gave a 'fresh' ipipetus to the movement for labour representatibii'..’ 
^ .;^arliafiient. The leaders of the new party did not idlow.- 
the ^gja^. to grow ' undef their feet. In two years* time 'tfi^ j. 
..Q^^M^'Eleetion cainp, and the party put no fewer than 2^ : 

field. But alas! “the bestlmd schemes 
agley." Every one of the L fr; P,' 
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candidates was defeated, even Mr. Keir Hardie himself losing 
his seat at South West Ham. Even that series of reverses 
in no wise daunted the members of the I. L. P. Their 
propaganda work at the street comers and in the lecture 
hall was continued more strenuously than before, and a 
movement to secure a better understanding and more friendly 
co-operation with the trade unionists of the country was set 
on foot. Tliat movement was destined to have far-reaching 
efiects on the political life of the country. The leaders of 
the I. L. P. realised that success was impossible unless they 
could receive the confidence of the working classes. 

Meanwhile, in the Trade Union Congress, the trend of 
opinion was advan<'ing steadily in a socialist direction. Most 
of the younger trade imion leaders were in sympathy with 
the ideals of the I. L. P. and at the annual " Parliament of 
Labour," the world-old conflict between the old and the new 
had been fought out year after year. Victory eventually 
rested with the representatives of the new movement, and 
in 1899 the congress resolved chat a conference to which all 
trade union and socialist bodies were to be invited, should 
be held to discuss the possibility of union for political 
purposes. Tlial conference, which was attended by 129 
delegates, was held in London in due course and the fomida- 
tions were laid of the i^abour Representation Committee — 
now the Labour Party. Ibrlike the I. L. P. that Party is not 
definitely socialist. It is, as Mr. J. R. MacDonald, the first 
secretary of the party, puts it, “ a union of soeialist and trade 
union bodies for political work.” It is a federation composed 
of tmdo unions, trades councils, socialist societies, and 
co-operative societies willing to join and considered eligible 
for membership. In the original constitution of the committee, 

,) its independent attitude was clearly and explicitly expressed. 
Its object, it was stated, was : — 

“ To sccirro by united action the election to Parliament of candi- 
dates promoted, in the first instance, by an affiliated society or societies 
. in the constituencies who undiTtakc to form or join a distinct group 
in Parliament with its own whips and its otrn policy on labour ques- 
tions ; to abstain strictly from identifying themselves with or promoting 
the interests of. any section of tlie Liberal or Conservative partied 
' and not to oppose any other candidates recognised by this committee. 
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AH such candidates shall pledge* themselves to accept this constitu- , 
tion, to abide by the decision of the group, and to appear before their . 
constituencies under tiie title of Labour candidates on!}'.” 

With the continued success of the Labour candidates at the 
polls, a re\asion of the objects of the Labour Representation 
Committee became necessary. The “ L. R. C.” as it was termed, 
was rc-rhri tened, and became the Labour Party, but — 
apart from the abolition of “ the pledge” -the sentences I have 
quoted still express quite adequately its objects and policy. 

It is under the auspices of this organisation that the 
great political triumphs have been won. At the General Election 
in 1900 — just a few months after the '* L. R. C.” had been 
formed — the country was plimgcd unexpectedly into the 
turmoil of a General Election. For the Labour Party — 
indeed for all progressive bodies— the omens were all 
unfavourable. It was one of the darkest hours in the history 
of the Liberal Part 3 ’. The war-fever was at its height, a wave 
of reaction, it seemed, was sweeping over the country, and 
the khaki election was fought with all the dice loaded against the 
forces of progress. In spite of that, fifteen candidates were 
put forward by the L. R. C. and succeeded in polling 62,698 
votes out of a total of over 177,000 cast in their constituences. 
Even in constituencies where they were unsuccessful, the Labour 
candidates improved their position enormously — ^in many cases by 
as much as from 100 to 500 per cent. Mr. Hardie was once more 
returned — ^this time for the progressive Welsh constituency of 
Merthyr Tydfil — and Mr. Richard Bell, another of the Com- 
mittee's candidates, topped the poll at Derby, ft is to be feared, 
however, that Mr. Bell occasionally looked back with rueful 
gaze on the flesh-pots of Liberalism. Be that as it may, the 
Independent Labour Party had once more won a place in the 
House of Commons and behind it were the growing and united 
forces of trade unionism and socialism. 

Taff Vale Judgment and its Sequel. 

In the self-same year in which the Tories were returned 
to power by an overwhelming majority, the new movement for 
independent working class representation received an impetus 


• This pl( 
Party la 191?, 


wasi abolished at the annual Conference of the Labour 
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from quite an unexpected quarter. Although the notorious 
Taft Vale decision came as a veritable bombshell to the trade 
tmion movements, it had one satisfactory result. It put the 
trade unionists on their mettle, and roused the fighting 
spirit of the more enlightened section of the working classes. 
By this decision the accumulated funds of the British trade 
unions were practically placed at the mercy of every unscrupul- 
ous organisation of employers, and in the coui'sc of a few months 
thousands of pounds were swallowed up in fruitless litigation. 
The trade unionists bi'gt'in to realise tlial an attack of this 
nature could be dealt with effectively only inside the House 
of Commons. A scheme for a systematic levy for political 
purposes was prepai'ed, and eventually it was decided that 
Societies afiiliated to the L, R. C. — as it still was at the 
time — should pay a contribution to the, political fund at the 
rate of one penny per member per annum. The sum thus 
received from each individual trade unionist was trifling, but 
even by the time the membership of the aifiliated societies had 
reached 1,000,000, the Committee had at* its disposal a sub- 
stantial fighting fund. By-election after by-election was con- 
tested, and slowly the little band of Labour SI. P’s. increased 
in number. Then came the memorable General Election of 
1906. By this time the forces of the Labour Party in the consti- 
tuencias had been strengthened and consolidated. Ten years of 
Tory rule and class legislation had taught progressive forces' of the 
country one or two valuable lessons, and when the hurly-burly was 
over, the Labour Party returned to the House of Commons 29 
strong. The total Labour juid Socialist vote — exclusive of the 
Liberal Labour polls — reached the substantial figure of 448,808. 
The triumph of the Labour Party came as a bolt from the blue for 
the orthodox politicians who were but vaguely aware of the 
strenuous propaganda work that had been carried on all over 
the country, or of the splendidly-equipped organisation which 
had been establi.shed with some of the best brains and most 
trusted leaders of tho Labour movement at its head. Even 
the most crusted of ('onservatives was compelled to realise that 
a new force — a new and growing party — ^had sprung up in the 
political world. “ The feeble band and*few ” who had laboured 
so earnestly and* devotedly in the pioneer days saw that success, 
long deferred, was at last beginning to crown their efforts. Com- 
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ment^g’iat the time ,oh the results of the mexhorkblie elfertfoh 
hfr. Q. N. Barnes, Labour Member for the Blackfriaie division of 
. . Glasgow, and at the time General Secretary of the Amalgwnated 
Society of Engineers, said : 

. " Labour representation must justify itself by a jiolicy of straight- 

. forward and manly work, always pressing Labour’s rlaimc but 
the s^e time always helping in the realisation of anything tendine 
to the common good. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has appealed 
to the heart and conscience of the nation, and we feel sure that 
however wavering some of its own men may be, the Labour Party 
will dways be on the right side in any effort made to add the deed 
to the spoken word. Labour, while being independent, will not be 
sectanan or narrow ; it will be catholic and broad in its Parliamen- 
tary policy as It has been in its outside propaganda. It has put 
carpentere and engineers, shipwTights and joiners, printers and 
common day-labourers in the seats of authority. It has helped in 
ridding the country of the Tory jobbers and muddlers of the l^t ten 
years, and will now, we feel sure, be ready and willing to help in 
setring up a better .regime in all branches of legislation and 


Such was the enlightened and progressive spirit in which the 
first group of Independent Labour members took up the important 
political task "which had been entrusted to them, and of the 
-n^e and twenty members who, with commendable loyalty, selec- 
yted Jfr. J. Keir Hardie as their leader, 21 were Socialists, sWen of 
theml^mg active workers in the 1. L. P. The first task to which 
thei La,bour members directed their attention w'as, naturally and 
. rightly, that of securing full legal protection for the funds of the 
tradaunidns which had been endangered by the Taff Vale and simi- 
lar decisions. The story of how the Trade Disputes Act was placed 
on tMsUtute book, in spite of the bitter hostility of the employing 
clMS^,/iS 'pne of the most instructive and significant in recent - 
pohtac^ fetory. For the first time in the annals of the British ' 
Parhament, ^he org^sed working classes of the country made ^ 
th^r .iiifluen^ felt inside the House of Gimmons. It was the 
3- Parliament supported by enlightened • 
pubhoopimon outside the House, that made that historic victory 

forces of capitalism— represented by : 

' ^^ipt^ters of commerce, shipping federations, iuid the like—’ ' 
^<»given the Labour Party for that , Successful :v. 
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campaign. . But the energies of the Labour mem^rs Were .by no 
means confined to one phaise of reform. It is no exaggeration 
to say that not a single measure has been placed on the statote. 
book during the past eight years which has not been improved 
and amended as the result of Labour criticism and Labour votes. 
The Old Age Pensions Act, the Insurance Act (not a perfect nreasuia 
by any means), the Scottish Small Holding's Act — these and a host 
of other measures all bear the unmistakable imprint of the Labour 
Party. 

In 1909 the Miners’ Federation came into line with the, 
rest of the trade union movement, and the result was that after the 
General Election in January 1910, the Labour Party returned to the ' 
. House of Commons 40 strong. At the General Election in Decein- . 
ber of the same year the number was further augmented to ,42. 
Since that time, however, two seats have been lost to the Liberals 
at by-elections, so that the number of Labour members in the 
House of Commons to-day still stands at 40. The progress of the 
movement for Independent Labour representation during the 
21 years which the 1. L. P. has been in existence will be . readily 
gathered from the following table giving the number of working 
class M. Ps. in the House of Commons after ‘the famous General 
Election and before the dissolution of 1906 : — 


Labour Representation in 1892. 
Independent Labour. Liberal-Labour. 

Miners. 

1 

8 

6 

0 

1895 

7 

5 

1 

1900 

4 

5 

5 

Before dissolution in 1906 

4 

5 

29 

After 1906 General Election. 

11 

■ 

40 

.1910 January General Election, 


42 

1910 January General Election. 

ft ^ ■ 



The foregoing table, while it shows in stril^g; T^^^' the 
gradual rise of the Labour party as distinct 
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and Miners* groups, requires a word of explanation. Even prior to 
1906 it was difficult to draw a hard and fast line between the 
Miners’ group and the Liberal-Labour members. Men like Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick for example, while nominally belonging to 
the Miners’ group, could scarcely be regarded as other than official 
Liberals — Liberals all the same of the best and highest type. 
Similarly, it is only by a stretch of the imagination that one can 
regard Mr. John Bums even as a Liberal-T.abour member after the 
formation of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s first Government 
ni 1895. With the affiliation of the Miners’ Federation to the 
Labour Party in 1909, the Miners, as a separate group, disappeared. 
Mr. Burt and Mr, Fenwick, it is true, refused to associate them- 
selves with the Labour Party, but after 1910 the Liberal-Labour 
group may be said to have ceased to exist. Those who still stood 
Moof from the Labour Party merged their dwindling forces with 
official Liberalism. 

Mex WHO Maoii THK Pari Y. ’ ' 

No account of tlic work of the Labour Party in Parliament 
would be complete without a reference, however brief, to the men 
who have made the success’ll the movement possible. More, per- 
haps, than any other man, Mr. j. Keir Hardie may be regarded 
as the “ Father ” of the Labour Party in Britain. He was the first 
chairman of the 1. L. P. . when it was formed in Bradford in 1893, 
and the first chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party when 
the great victories were won in 1906. ' In the early years he bore 
the brunt of the attack when the enemies of Labour vainly imag- 
ined that they could kill the movement with ridicule and misre- 
presentation. He has seen the I, L. P. grow from a feeble band to 
a Strong and well-organised force — a party respected even by its 
I “bitterest opponents. Mr. Hardie's life has been one of continual 
struggle. He was bom of poor parents in Lanarkshire in 1856, and, 
at the early age of seven, he started work at the pit-head. Of edu- 
cation in the ordinary sense he received but little, but even during 
the seventeen years he worked at the mine he was a diligent student 
and succeeded in equipping himself in a remarkable degree for the 
■wider battle of life. Burns, C arlylc and Ruskin were among his fav- 
ourite authors, and he was, even in those early days, a keen student 
of labour and social questions. As Trade Union secretary he rendered 
yeoman scr\’icf* in organising the Scottish miners. From Radicalism. 
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he drifted gradually into Socialism, and in 1888 he contested 
Mid-Lanark as an independent candidate. He was unsuccessful, 
it is true, but the contest is significant as the first attempt to form 
an Independent Labour Party in Britain. From this 'time onward 
his whole career has been bound up with the fortunes of the 
I. L. P. and the Parliamentary Labour Party. " The most re- 
markable man the British democracy has produced during the 
past fifty years ”, is the- generous tribute of his friend and 
colleague Mr. Philip Snowden, Labour M, P. for Blackburn. 

^ Mr. James Ramsay Macdonald, the present chairman of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, is, like ’Mr. Hardie, a Scotchman. 
His parents were farm labourers, and in his early years the 
Labour member for Leicester spent a short time at the same 
arduous occupation. He had the good fortune, however, to come 
under the influence of an old-fashioned Scottish school-master 
who awakened in his young pupil's mind aspirations towards a 
highert' calling. He was appointed a pupil teacher, but for 
various reasons had eventually to abandon all thoughts of a 
University career. Not for hiih were the advantages ofiered by 
King’s College or Marischal College in Aberdeen. He entered 
instead for a sterner and more vigorous training in the great 
University of Life. In 1885 ho took the decisive plunge and 
set out for London, determined to earn his living by whatever 
occupation he could turn his hands to, while he fitted himself for 
other and more remunerative work. In that vast wilderness of 
humanity the yoimg Scotch lad was absolutely friendless. It was 
a hard and tr 3 dng time, but young James Ramsay Macdonald 
scorned no work, however menial, so long as it helped him nearer 
his goal. Now addressing envelopes at a meagre pittance, now 
performing the commonest of manual work in a warehouse, he 
struggled on, ultimately obtaining a not particularly remvmerative 
post as clerk. All this time he was hard at work in the evening as 
a student at Birkbeck College and similar institutions. A post as 
private secretary to Mr. Thomas Lough, then an aspiring candi- 
date for Parliamentary honours, was the next step up the ladder. 
He remained with Mr. Lough for four years, becoming during that 
time a frequent contributor to the press. He joined the Fabian 
Society and the I. L. P., taking an active* part in the propaganda 
work of both organisations. He was deeply interested, too, in social 
reform work, particularly in the East-End of London. Sudh is the 
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who in 1906 was returned as Labour member for Leicester, 
who acted as secretary of the Labour Representation Committee 
and to-day, as chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
is one of the ablest and most influential members of the British 
House of Commons. He is a man who possesses some of the 
highest qualities of a statesman. It was largely to his untiring 
energy and zeal that the success of the L. R. C. campaign was 
* due It is an open secret that if he had cared to sacrifice his 
principles and abandon the party which he helped to form, he 
might by this time have filled an important post in a Liberal 
Cabinet. Mr. Macdonald's book on “ Socialism and Society” is one 
of the ablest contributions to Socialist literature that has been 
published in England ’ti '•ccent x'can. Like Mi. Kcir Hardie, he 
takes a warm and S 3 mipathetic intero'it in the people of India and 
the problems associated with the gieat Easti'rn Dependency. He 
has twice visited Indu riotntly da a member of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. G. N. Bairnt®, Clasp iw’s only Labour M. P., was for many 
years secretary of the* Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Mr. A. 
H. Gill is an old newspaper-boy. Mr. "Will Thorne started life 
os a boy labourer m a line kfield. He is general secretary of the 
NaticHial Union of (ras-\rorkei and General Labourers. Mr. G. 
Wardle is a railwayman uhc dabbles in vcise, and has published 
a small volume of poem*^' r-f more than common merit. Mr. Will 
Crooks, whose jolly and p eneral disposition has made him a warm 
favourite with all parties m the House, was a cooper. Mr. Alex- 
ander Wilkie of Dundee was a ship’s caipenter. Mr. Philip 
Snowden, one of the most eloquent speakers in the House of 
Commons, is an ex-civil servant. 

Practically every section ot the working classes is thus re- 
presented in the British House of Commons. For these Labour 
triumphs a generous medsure of credit must be given to the I. L. P., 
which this year celebrates its " coming of age ”. In practically 
every constituency where Labour has triumphed at the poll, the 
pioneer work — the spade work — ^has been done by the I. L. P., and 
the members of that party have been the leaders in many a hard- 
fought contest.* The members of the Labour Party in Parliament, 
on the Town Councils and on School Boards, have rendered splen- 
did services to the cause of progress, but even greater work is 
waiting to be accomplished. Unless all the signs of the times are 
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SONNET. 

What melody floats on the Summer night — 

From one small throat beneath yon leafy spray 
Thrilling the silence with a vague delight 

That trembles through each bud — then dies away 
As though it had not been : the woods are still. 

In fairy robes the dew has veiled the grass. 

While in deep shadow broods that haunting trill, 

A living something — ^where no moonbeams pass. 
Immortal Spirit wandering in song, — 

Thou hast no mate ! ^ 'fhou art beyond the spell 
Of Spring’s enchantment, so perhaps belong 

To what the Angels arc, and where they dwell. - 
Divinest love through pain, whose music fills 
With ecstasy and prayer the quiet hills. 

VIOLET DE MALORtlE. 


Oxford, 
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A PLEA FOR THE “ PARASITE ” WOMAN. 


R egarding the long, feminine war in England there is per- 
haps some excuse for the notion that women are fighting to 
come out of something, that they are seeking a wider, fuller life 
and are inspired by a spirit of adventure to their enterprises both 
legitimate and illegitimate. That is the usual conception about the 
ultra modem woman. But to those who have been near the 
seat of war, it is not so. Mrs. Pettrick Laurence somewhat fex- 
plains the inner meaning of it when she speaks of the " mother 
creature at bay.” It is really what one might call the spirit of 
tameness that is actuating the fighters. It is becaase they want 
to get into a routine permanently, that they are getting out of it 
temporarily. They go out on the adventure that they may cease* 
to be (in a perfectly moral sense) the adventuress which the ciu'icms 
changes of modern life have caused almost every woman to be. 

We see this when we compare woman's lot with man's. 
Woman, says the French satirist, wiU be the last creature to be <-ivi- 
lised by man. But man has not given her civilised surroundings. 
It is not that he has deprived her of every chance as some suffra- 
gists wrongly allege; on the contrary man has no such chances as 
woman has, for good and for evil, for ambition as for social anni- 
hilation. Where man walks through life as over a plain, she walks 
it up mountains and down crevices — ^not to mention a wayside 
morass or so. Some time ago theatre goers were watching Oscar 
Asche in Kismet as Hadj the beggar, who in one day is nearly ex- 
ecuted, raised to civic dignity, exalted by the Sultan, and then 
depressed to beggarhood once more. Hadj really represents 
Woman. In the west the eastern atmosphere has been preserved 
for woman, not in its seclusion and dulness as is so often alleged, 
but rather in its wildness and adventure. 'The European woman 
is in fact the Asiatic man. She has the same chances of extreme 
good and extreme ill. Not every man may be a duke, but there 
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is a possibility that any woman may be a duchess. ,On the other 
hand if there be truth in the sad novel "Where are you^oing 
then a mere turn down the wrong street may make her a denizen 
of such an underworld as no man can really know. It has usually 
been the complaint of women that they must follow the lead laid 
down for them, that they are more tied down by class and class 
tradition than men. Perhaps in this as in other respects woman 
feels mysteriously compelled to complain of treatment the exapt 
Opposite of what she receives. 

As a matter of fact she has far more chance of making or 
marring herself than man. If our friends, the theosophists speak 
truth and we have the opportunity (wandering on the astral plane) 
of choosing our sex for the next incarnation, I can i m agine the 
more impatient and ardent spirits protesting, “Do not makQ me 
a man, the existence is too crabbed, too sheltered, too parasiti- 
cal. Let me be a sturdy oak ? let me be a woman." 

In the " Indian Eye on English Life” the late Mr. Malabari 
describes what strikes him most in the wpman's life of England. 
Curiously enough he is not so much offended by " the mixed dan- 
cing” as one might expect. The Oriental by the way often forgets 
that as regards this pastime many an English eye is Indian, and 
that all England was rather oriental till about a hundred years ago 
when even Byron was shocked at the introduction of the waltz. 
The Indian visitor, however, does not condemn the dance, though 
curiously enough he is rather against something which one would 
have fancied an oriental observer would have thought seemly, 
namely male grooms for lady riders. He would have liked maid 
attendants, ignoring the idea of the men as a kind of guard. What 
rapresses him most, however, is the “ sight more striking than 
attractive.... the crowds of women in the street.. ..all intent on 
business and pleasure....” He notes the pathetic sight of the less 
sticcestul business girl, the anaemic and consuiAptive victim of 
overwork " exhausted by the effort to creep on the platform, and 
going directly to sleep in the carriage with the delicate little 
mouth half open, as if to allow the breath of life to ebb out with- 
out a struggle.” It is a very true vignette, of the result of that 
daily morning rush of suburban girls l^ndonwards to ta^e their 
place in the work of the world ; but they are doing it in the hope 
of having their part later in the still more desirable leisure of 
the world. 
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' ’ They are not fighting to escape from soft and sheltered homes, 

bnf jto escape into soft and sheltered billets. Chesterton has some 
in|t1ing of this when he ascribes the inner meaning of this war 
movement to the fact that woman feels that she is still undergoing 
her mortal combat while man has escaped from his. But the 
women's contest is no wild, foolish quarrel with nature, but with 
changeable, man-made facts. What soft billets men have I It 
is now only the very old-fashioned of the home women who be- 
lieve very much in man as a worker. The “ derkess" at the 
office is often more a wife so far as understanding her employer's 
life than is the wife herself. The “ derkess ” knows his ability 
to make what landladies rail a “ home from home" of any place 
he happens to be in. He returns to his real home sometimes to 
rest from resting. The whole conception of the average man as 
going through nerve-racking toil it*, according to what these in- 
nocent spies, the girl typists inform us, somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion. This is noticeable even in the so-called toil-driven Home coun- 
try. The idleness of the sex which was told to labour in the sweat 
of its brow ! Putting aside that vast body of upper class men that 
exist merely for pleasure, what about the numbers of the middle 
classes whose daily work it would be perhaps unfair to call a rest 
cure, but which certainly is not too far removed from it. What 
armies of inspectors, school, sanitary, tram, etc., what legions of 
gate keepers, custodians, guardians of this or that, idle members 
of Parliament, idle derks, sleeping partners, “ guinea pigs " and 
so forth ! If the men who take substantial pay for very shadowy 
work — ^the real parasites of society — ^were grouped together in one 
part of England, how much area would they occupy ? Women of 
course have some share in this grand over-payment, which is so 
much more enjoyable than having a fortune without doing any-, 
thing for it at all ; but thdr share even in these modem da}^ is 
very slight (during the last decade it has been noticed that there 
has been a slight reaction against them) ; and not having learnt 
to be parasitical, they often do their work with unmanly strenuous- 
ness. But it is on the life of glorified idleness just tinctured vdth 
work that the newcomers arc now setting their ambitions. They 
are not striving to give ai keener edge to life ; their lives are too 
keen, too “ manly" as it is. Nor do they want the big things of 
fife. Already they have at least as much chance as men have. 
They want the small things of life, the ambling pace, the tit-bits. 
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They Want not to dig or to sow but to glean likie Rtith; ‘hndh,tpf<^ < 
sent the men are the Ruths. When women ask to be aUoWA^e ' 

' share in the work of the world, it of cotuse means^ as ar^qgie 
ought to guess, that they want to share in the idleness of the MfbrH. 

As yet this idleness is far from them. All working women, 
work, which is more than can be said of aU men workers ; and at, 
forty they are worse off than men. As already mentioned when 
you look on this woman worker you look on a quite possible 
might-have-been peeress, but you also look on someone who. could 
not possibly have become head teacher, a chief of the business in 
which her one-time fellow clerk, a man, now rules. Custom is 
stronger than law, and still forbids. Is it to be wondered that 
thousands of women are asking " Is it worth it ” ? Would it' . 
not be better to return to parasitism instead of- making, the 
employer a parasite as undoubtedly he now is, as surely as if 
he accepted poor relief when he takes the English woman clerk’s 
work partly as a gift. Bernard Shaw once humorously describes 
his conduct as a young man when to retrieve the family fortunes 
he “ sent his aged mother out into the world.” The clerk wQman 
feels this about her employer. This home bird must be torn 
from his nest ; he must learn to make his own way in the vrorld. 
He must cease to be feminine and a mere office decoration ! ' 

The need for the so-called parasite woman would not require 
to be revived. A Canadian writer gives it as his opinion that his 
colony requires not the rough-and-ready type of woman, as is so 
often imagined, but the woman of culture and refinement. The 
truth perhaps is this that there is really no such thing as a parasite.- 
woman ; it is easy for a man to be parasitical, but very difficult,, 
: for a woman. She may seem so, yet be nothing of ,^he kind. 
Parasitical surroundings do not in her case 'create psirasitism;. 
There are no surroundings, according to our ideas, more piwa- ' 
sitical than those of a Turkish harem, yet, according to the ^t(^. 
author of V Said the Fisherman ” an Englishwoman m.ay find mpie- 
personal independence and political power in a Tur!^h bat^ 
.than she would in an English polling booth. In the 
Women” lately published by that author, the heroine, ^^ qde-^time ' 
English governess, finds that as one of the wives, of. . :a; Twkisb 
.official she meets women as brilliant and stimiilating'‘ak;'‘ainy .in 
, England. In fact they are too stimulating for her, jil^ratbar 
humiliating to leave her to the contempt of .the jm^.!$|t]^^ 
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inmates gravitating towards the society of the inferior women 
in l^e establishment. We talk of the Turkish woman as kept out 
of society, but we forget that even as wherever Maegregor sits is 
the head of the table, wherever the %vomen are there is the society 
of the country. It would seem that in all “ Veiled Women ” 
coimtries it is the man who is kept out of society, it is he who is 
really secluded. For the w'oman it is not the man but the other 
woman that matters. When a young bride revisits her home, 
she is pictured speaking, not of the bridegroom but of the pleasant 
society of the other women of the house, their kindness and 
devemess. A new ideal of woman’s friendship is formed; and 
perhaps this may explain the astonishment of the Eastern visitor 
at a certain deficiency in the English character. Mr. Malabari 
alludes to it — ^the absence of real friendship between men and 
men, and, as perhaps he might add, had he opportunities of 
knowing, between women and women. “ An Englishman's 
friendship is as fickle as his weather, the Englishman in 
London seems to have no time to dive after a drowning 
friend, in fact he is angry at any friend of his (.hap- 
pening to sink.” This last phrase hits off the English character 
very well. Now, putting aside as a reason the somewhat exag- 
gerated " overw'ork ” of the Englishman, may there not be a 
subtler cause for this defect ? May it not be that the great min- 
gling together of men and W'omcn in society really spoils friend- 
ship without giving in exchange that greater comradeship 
between man and woman that it is supposed to give ? ” We are 

not man’s companions,” said the Turkish woman bluntly in Mr. 
Pickthall’s novel, ” our souls are different.” Does not this 
difference of soul prevent conversation in mixed society, however 
pleasant and in some cases exciting it may be, from reaching that 
alsolutely intellectual standard and acquiring that absolute sin- 
cerity that comes from an utter absence of self-consciousness that 
is attained when cither sex is alone. Assuredly, the Indian 
eye is possessed by some Englishmen. In our middle and lower 
classes there is often a mental purdah, the men talking science 
or politics, the women keeping to gossip. Many an English 
youth like the Indian keeps modestly in the back ground 
when he sees ladies in the parlour, but this not in obedience 
to stem etiquette but because of his tastes. Even to this day 
there are thousands of Englishmen who care nothing for the 



society of woman oxcept as sweethearts, who keep to i s^MtiUk 
of their own as far as English oustom will permit them. > .. 

It may be therefore that this feminine unrest in England 
will eventually bring about not a greater amalganmtion between 
men and women but between women and women. It mil 
bring about besides material advantages, something of that old 
ideal of friendship, something of that truth and sincerity in 
outlook upon life which, among various defects. Eastern countries 
seem in the main to possess. 
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PERPETUAL WIDOWHOOD vs. REMARRIAGE OF 
HINDU WIDOWS.* 


A bout fifty-five years ago the Hindu society was convulsed by 
the agitation set on foot by the well-known philanthropist 
Pundit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, of Calcutta, in favour of widow 
marriage, supported by his ingenious exegesis of the Shastric texts 
and logical acumen and powerful pen. By his strong advocacy 
and influence with the then Government of India, consisting, as 
it did, of Englishmen who were too prone, by their early associa- 
tion and education, tef lend an indulgent ear to the repre.sentation 
against a practice which appeared to them irrational and cruel to 
women, as begotten of superstition and selfishness, he got the Hindu 
widow marriage law enacted. It, however, proved a dead letter. 
The Hindu society no more recked about it and recovered its 
even tenour. The newly-organized society of protestant Hindus, 
I mean the Brahmos, next took the field and measured its 
strength against the hoary Hindu practice of perpetual widow- 
hood. But as they had cut themselves off entirely from the parent 
society hnd formed a new sect, their preachings made no impression 
on the Hindus, who continued stolidly indifferent to their outcry. 
Latterly, the Social Conference, held annually in connection with the 
National Congress, have passed year after year infructuous resolutions, 
inveighing against perpetual widowhood and advocating remarriage. 
But so far they have produced no impression on the people, whose 
composure has not been ruffled by them. The recent celebration of 
one Hindu widow remarriage in a rich and respectable Kayastha family 
and another in a high and well-placed Brahman family, both of 
Calcutta, to the latter of which many lay Brahmans and Pandits 
were invite^, have taken the, Hindu society rather by surprise and 
revived the controversy. Many Hindu meetings were convened 
in Calcutta under ablef and influential leadership to protest 
against the heterodoxy and to boycott the offending parties, and 


• See note under « The Month." IJd. B. <S* W. 
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there were angry discussions in the public press against their act. . 
So it appears to me not out of place to reconsider here the posi- 
tion of the orthodox party with reference to this question, and to see 
if their opposition is founded on reason or is the result of mere 
bigotry and prejudice. Referring to my paper pn the subject entitled, 
''Remarriage of Hindu Widows"* in the Calcutta Reviaw^ of 
1889, I find little to modify the views expressed by me therein,^ 
but considering the militant attitude of the opponents, I think 
it desirable to re-state and re-assert them so that the case may not 
go against orthodoxy by default. 

To this silly war against the Hindu institution of perpetual 
widowhood, the Indian enthusiasts are egged on by their confreres 
from the Western countries. The method adopted both by the Indian . 
and Western refonncrs is to paint a lurid picture with a heavy brush 
of the miseries and despondency of the young Hindu widows and, 
presenting it before their audience, work on their sympathy and win 
their approval, and thus score an easy victory. Appeal to emotion = 
is no doubt an effective instrument for the persuasion of the mob, 
but the thoughtful cannot be taken in by such a bait. What do these 
reformers mean to insinuate by constantly harping on the sufferings 
of the young widows among the Hindus ? Were the Hindu law-givers 
in whom the sentiment of refined humanity was so highly developed 
that they could discard carnivorous food out of commisseration to the 
sufferings of the brute creation, so insensate, hard-hearted and inhuman 
creatures, hide-bound in their bigotry, as not to perceive or feel for 
the trying and desolate life of their young widows, who were their kith 
and kin ? It has been the fashion nowadays to attribute to their pre- 
cepts the ulterior motive of power, privilege or pelf. It is indeed a 
curious commentary on their avarice, to make it a sin and crime for. 
the Brahmans to acquire wealth in any shap? or .on their love for 
/privilege, to impose first and foremost on their own daughters and. 
..sisters the injunction of perpetual widowhood, leaving other c^tes., 

= to follow as much as possible this noble and spiritual ideal. Fully . 

' cognisant of the trials and tribulations of perpetual widowhe^d, • 
. when they enjoined it on their nearest and dearest, there must haye^.;' 
- been some strong reason for it. The value and importance of perp^. 
tiial widowhood in developing purer and nobler ideals of marriagev. 
realized by the Hindu philosophers from time immemorial/ ,i1;,h^ . 
taken nineteen centuries for the European thinkers to te-ditebyerY 
Some of the soundest and best of modem ^reflections on Matrimony , 
will be found in the chapters on marriage in tho positiye^r^^^^^ 

■of August Comte : they bear invaluable testimony to gh4 
;of .the Hindu sages of yore. 
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7 ^0 this I will advert later on in its place for detuled considera ' 
.'..tiori, . • ■ 

. Fbls^amy with not a tithe of the agitation in its favour, as that 
-on behalf of Hindu widow marriage, has disappeared from our society' 
within the last twenty-five years or so. Public opinion has been so 
! . strong against it that no educated man ventures to take a second 
' wife in the lifetime of his first consort or confess it before his friends 
if he chances to be guilty of such a conduct. Early marriage has been 
meeting with the same fate. It will probably be a thing of the 
past with the higher castes of Hindus in a decade or so. Already 
the minimmn age of marriage for girls has reached to 13 or 14 years, 
and for boys, to 21 or 22. The so-called child-widows are now 
rare. The fiction of this epithet has been kept up by inter-, 
ested parties to make a case against perpetual widowhood. The 
sea-voyage problem has nearly solved itself, for Calcutta, Bombay, 
Lahore, Madras and for the matter of that for smaller mofiusil towns 
as well, by the despatch of young men of all castes to sojourn by 
sea to Europe, America and Japan in ever increasing numbers year 
after year. The majority of educated Hindus were convinced of 
the necessity and ^itility of the annulment of the first two 
{»:a<^ices and the adoption of the last, and the reforms came to be 
adopted vdthout much ado. 

But why, notwithstanding all the strenuous agitation in favour 
^ of the abolition of perpetual widowhood among the higher castes, 
r the Hindus in general cling to it and set their face against its abro- 
, gation ? The fact is that the bulk of educated Hindus, Conser- 
vative, Liberal, or barring the few who have lost their status in 
Hindu society or are out-and-out admirers and imitators of the 
Western civilization, or who are too emotional in their nature, are not 
convinced of the expediency of doing away with the ideal of perpetual 
widowhood. - It is the distinctive characteristic of Hinduism : it 
cannot go unless Hinduism ceases to be. The cult of widow re- 
marriage is against the genius of Hinduism, it cannot take root in- 
it without compulsion — ^not social, but political. 

• "Widow ’ remarriage cannot be imposed bodily on Hindu. 
Society its . introduction cannot but radically modify all the distinc-. 
tive chitfacteristics of the Hindus, till at last all the landmarks of 
Hinduism are removed for ever. Presently I will address myself to 
.m^e good the .position taken up by me. 

i - . - The pfiss^t is pre-enjinently the age of reason. Whatever outivard 
^te^ect be slwwn to tradition and authority, they will not carry weight , 
yiw^^the educated unless they are conformable to reasoned argumrat;' 

iny stand on the texts of the shastras or on their in-'. 
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terpretation. Reason alone will be my guide in the discussion. To 
determine the adoption of the practice of widow remarriage of the 
West into our midst, the matter will have to be considered from the 
moral, social, economic and religious point of view. If its superi> 
ority comes out unscathed from the forge of logic, it will have to be 
welcomed, but if the disadvantages far outweigh the apparent ad> 
vantages, we shall have to bid adieu to it. The different consider- 
ations so closely hang together lhat it is rather difficult to follow 
the order in which they are mentioned above, in the treatment of them. 
I would rather take them up pell-mell in investigating them, so as to 
better maintain their logical sequence. 

Marriage is the ; >wth of a rather advanced state of society 
It is originally founds i on the divergence of sex. In the early state 
the females were looked upon as possessions, and the males appropriat- 
ed a.s many ol them to their exclusive use as their prowess could 
get hold of and maintain against all rival comers. The apes who 
come ncx< to men in intelligence arc polygamous. The male ape 
surrounds himself with as many wives as he can bring under his 
control and protection, and shelter them against the inroads of his 
rival. The savage chiefs were or are not mucH removed in this re- 
pect from their ancient forbears — the apes. These chiefs used to 
go out on female hunting expeditions and brought with them 
as many female captives as they could take away. Even Sri 
Krishna of the Srimat-bhdgavat, after the conquest of ancient Assam 
{Pragjyotish), carried away sixteen thousand women from the seraglio 
of that country’s king. Then communal enjoyment of women be- 
came the practice, the females being considered as valuable property 
belonging to the whole community, to be protected jointly by the 
might of the community and to be set apart for their joint 
gratification to the exclusion of other communities. The first 
germs of the institution of a loose form of marriage appeared in 
polyandry and thence it rose by degrees to polygamy, thence to dvil 
contract form of monogamy and ultimately to the sacrament of 
holy wedlock. That originally marriage was founded on the mat- 
ing of the male and female for the satisfaction of one of the most 
exacting instincts of animal nature, nobody can gainsay, and 
in spite of the poetry and sentiment that have gathered round it to 
conceal its carnal origin, when ruffled a little, it betrays its feet 
of day at once. 

Since the emergence of the institution of marriage from its 
crudity and the organization of it in a m&re rational form, it has 
ever been the aim of the sodal philosophers to purify it and infuse 
ideality into it, by throwing far into the background its sd|ish dti^ 
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ibac^ im poetry and holy rites. Nothing wonld 

‘ 'b<S a more powerful auxiliary for the attainment of the object in view, 

-; nothing would better and more effectively invest marriage vith an 
.'/-air of unselfishness than perpetual widowhood — ^the living monument 
of self-sacrifice at the altar of holy wedlock. It was due to the insight 
... of the Hindu philosophers of old to discover it. Hence it was that 
' Hiey enjoined this practice of perpetual widowhood on the widows 
■ of the higher caste of Hindus by preference, on their own nearest and 
' dearest — 'the Brahman widow's. In Sanskrit the equivalent word for 
wife is sahadharmini or help-mate for doing one’s duties, which excludes 
from it all idea of sensuality. The much maligned sidti was not the 
engine of cruelty and oppression invented by the diabolical brain of 
the Brahamans, but this outward manifestation had loyalty and 
unselfish devotion to the marriage tie for its underlying principle. Is 
it possible not to admire the sentiment originating this practice ? 
All these were devices for purging matrimony of its original taint of 
smisuality. That perpetual w'idowhood was not begotten of the 
malevolence of the Hindu law’givers, but proceeded from the noble 
motive of sanctifying the matrimonial union, it requires no argu- 
ments from me to commend or establish. The following extracts, 
frmn the philosophical disquisition on marriage by M. Comte, will 
at once make the point clear. “ Widowhood can alone give," he says, 

, ' woman's influence its main efficacy. For, during objective life, the 
sexual relation impairs to a great extent t ’'’ sympathetic influence 
.of the wife, by mixing it with something coar-sely personal. But 
'.' when the subjective existence has purified the higher intimacy, 
which distinguishes the wife, she definitely becomes our higher moral 
'providence. . . . Thus without the subjective union, which is a 

. cpnsequence of widowhood, the moral influence of the woman on the 
- mhn would be extinguished at the very moment, when its main results 
should become visible, pe^ected as it is and purified by death.” Fur- 
ther again he observes that unle.ss completed by eternal widowhood 
f* nionogamy becomes illusory, for the new marriage always creates a 
subjective polygamy, unless the first wife (or husband) is forgotten 
whiiffi can be but a small comfort to the second. The mere thought : 
of such a change is enough greatly to impair the existing union, as 
the event of death is always possible. . . . It is only by the assur- 
ance of. an unchangeable permanence that the ties of intimacy can 
;. :acquire the consistence and completeness which are indispensable for 
■; their .moral effect. Between two beings so complex and so different , 
';as.n^n and woman, the whole life is not too long to know each other , 
'fufly^^ to love each other worthily.” Mutatis mutandis these .obser- . 
' .';^i^ations are : meant to be applicable to the widowhood of both the , 






males and females. . In the face of this verdict of philosopiiy' the 
agitation against perpetual widowhood can take in only the unw^ ' 
and uninformed, and not the intelligent and educated. 

. Next the question arises^ that if eternal widowhood is the goal to be 
attained, why should it be enjoined on the widows of the higher castes 
alone, to the exclusion of the lower ? Through the whole of the Hindu 
polity the policy of Adhikarabheda or distinction, according td the 
capacity of the parties concerned, is the recognized principle of the five* 
grounds on which claims for superiority and respect may be founded. 
The Hindu lawgivers attached pre-eminence to education and learnings 
and the lowest place on the list was accorded to possession of wealth. 
It is evident that mammon worship was not rampant then in India as. 
is the case with the Western people now. Their laws and injunction, 
were not for universal application, but they were different for the, 
different classes, tempered according to their capacity and intelligence.' 
The penalties and penances were graduated as well according to the 
, degree of intellectual advancement of the parties concerned, the 
highest being reserved for the cultured Brahmans, who stood at 


the top for their erudition and general intelligence, and lowest for the 
illiterate Sudras. The ill-informed carping critic of the Brahmans, wha 
scoffs at their selfishness in all the Hindu institutions, may here **fihd 
something creditable in their absolute justice, impartiality and farf* 
seeing wisdom. The higher classes were alone fitted by their education 
and training to appraise sensual pleasures at their worth, to. whom 
they were not the be-all and end-all of life, and they could alone rise 
superior to them by their susceptibility to refined enjoyments. The 
experiment of perpetual widowhood, which presupposed so much 
self-abnegation and self-control, could have chance of success only 
among them, and accordingly it was enjoined on their widows to the 
exclusion of the uncultured classes, and in this calculation the Indian 


Rishis proved correct beyond measure. Perpetual widowhood has 
taken such a firm hold of them, that amidst all the countless fevolii- 


tions of the Hindu Society, it has stood firm like a rock. 


The chief objection of its antagonists against perpetual widow- 
hood is the risk to sexual morality, to which it exposes the young . 
' widows and consequently the whole society. The. frailty of' 
human nature cannot be wholly overcome. There may #be . W^ 
sheep among the Hindu widows, but for all that, does the sexa^ 
morality, on the whole, of the womenfolk of the higher caste, Hinclos 
who observe perpetual widowhood, compare unfavourably with, tjiat.o^ 
the lower castes of womenkind with their wholesale widow remi^a^' ? . 


♦ (1) Learning, (2) Deeds, (3) Age, (4) Associates, (5) Wealth, the ' 

descendmg scale of their importance. ^ j ^ 
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'■ Common obiservation will suggest the right answer, though tiiere are 
. no recorded statistics for the proposed comparison. No trace, in 
» fact, is visible of the practice of perpetual widowhood by the higher 
caste widows affecting the morals of their society for the worse nor 
that of the elevation of the moral tone among the lower castes for 
the adoption of widow marriage by their widows. Let os, however, 
^turn our attention to the Western countries, where there is unrestricted 
t widow marriage, and where the women are educated. Here we 
^ead on surer ground as we have recorded statistics to go by. 
The most recent statistics of some of the European countries are 
quoted below : — ^In Vienna 33‘05 per cent, of the children annually 
bom are illegitimate and 4,000 children are yearly legitimatized by ^ 

. subsequent marriage of their parents. In Germany 9 per cmt. of the 
annually bom children are illegitimate, in Scotland 8*46 ppr cent., in 
Italy 6'4 per cent., France 7-4 per cent., England 4-0 per cent, in 
Austria 16'4 per cent. In Italy the rotUa or foundling-wheel slill 
exists in 1222 communes. ... It has been abolished in 400 communes 
during the last twenty years. Nor has the abolition been attended 
with that increase of infanticide which is observed in France, the Italian 
law being much less rigid than the French in regard to illegitimate 
parentage.” * For each case of illegitimate birth, if at least two cases 
of .infanticide or forced miscauriage (which are not an over-estimate 
considering the laxity of the law regarding illegitimate births in the 
European comitries) were assumed, it will be seen how the European 
^countries are deluged with sexual immorality. Is not the Indian 
Hi^du society, notwithstanding its perpetual widowhood in .the higher 
ranks, purity itself by the side of the Western countries ? Widow 
^remarriage, instead of proving a check, has become, together with late 
marriage and forced celibacy, the contributory cause to this looseness 
of sexual morality in Europe. Abolition oL perpetual widowhood 
and its inevitable consequents of late marriage, and increasing number 
of spinsters, will reproduce the European society in India. We 
treble .to think of such a fate befalling the Indian society t 

The population of every coimtry consists of almost an equal 
proportion of males and females. So every female has the chance of 
getting one husband on an average. If one woman appropriates to 
. herself, t.i|^ or three husbands in succession, as in European - 
countries,' .she deprives the corresponding niunber of her sisters of the 
,'chan(^ of entering into wedlock. Add to this the fact that, owing 
'-to the increased struggle for existence and modem luxurious 
.. mode of living, the youpg men in all civilized countries are growing 
iayerse to incur the responsibilities of married life. Under the circom> 

; Bntaaaica, lOtb Edition, 'Vol. 13, p. 448. 
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stances a very large proportion of women go without husband in. 
the Western countries. This is a grave danger to society. This social ' 
disorder will overtake India, if vridow remarriage is adopted. Nay, the , 
matter.^would 'be worse still for the Hindus, complicated and handi- 
capped as the Hindu marriage system is by financial considerations. 
Every Hindu pater familias knows to his bitter cost how difficult 
it is in these days to secure a suitable match for his daughters, and 
what outlay he has to incur in the shape of dowry. With the - 
introduction of widow remarriage, he may have to marry some of hm 
girls more than once. It will either spell financial ruin to the fath^ 
or entail forced spinsterhood on some of the girls. Is it better 
for society to have some women marrying twice or thrice, while 
others, not getting a single chance of securing a husband, are to 
be condemned to the perpetual celibacy ? Is not the Hindu society 
better constituted, where every woman has the chance of becoming 
a wife, though for some, unfortunately, the married state may be of 
of short duration through death ? 

As matters stand now, the giving away of daughters in remarriage 
has been proving a sore trial to the Hindu parents. The diffic idtiw 
will be multiplied a hundredfold with the advent of widow marriage 
amongst them. In this materialistic age poverty is looked upon as a. 
Sin. No parent will submit to a poor match for his daughter, as it is 
inexpedient in these days of dear and selfish living. The desirable 
bridegrooms not being available within the narrow area of a caste, 
the father of a bride will be compelled to look for them outside 
his own caste. Inter-marriage will thus be an inevitable consequence 
of widow remarriage. Thus the distinctive characteristic of Hindui^, 

1 mean marriage within caste, will disappear. 

From a combination of causes the marriageable age of the Hindu 
girls in the higher classes has risen to 13 or 14. With widows to ' 
compete with for husbands, the age of marriage for girls may 
go still higher. The outlandish weddings, which would be brought', 
into vogue under the altered condition, not being contemplated by 
the Hindu Shastras, could not be performed according to the . 
prescribed rites, and marriage as civil, contract under the Civil 
Marriage Act, will have to be substituted for the holy sacrament; of- 
mkriiage observed by the Hindus. 

If widow remarriage becomes general among the Hindus, the 
attempt at confining it to the young or childless widows, as thft; sug- 
gested by Vidyasagar, and limiting it to the virgin .widows, wOl 
prove abortive. All widows, 3 mung or old,%hildless or wifh> children,- 
whoever will be able to attract suitors, will tie fresh nupitial toots.' 
A new set of heirs coming into being, viz., the diildten of one’s wife . 
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by her prei>deceased husband or different sets of daughters chil^en 
{DauhUras) by her different husbands, perhaps of vaiying castes, un- 
contemplated and hence unprovided for by the Hindu law-givers, 
the Hindu Law of Succession will have to be radically modiffedl 
The Schools of DayabJu^a, Jimutavahan and Mitakshara will' have to 
make room for a Succession Act after the British pattern. The Hindu 
system of family organization and life cannot withstand such powerful 
shocks without being radically altered. 

One cannot rise from the study of the problem of widow remar- 
riage among the Hindus without being impressed with its complexity. 

It cannot be brought in by itself without entirely transforming 
the Hindu society. It will be the parent of revolutionary changes, 
which are to sweep off the very name *' Hindu ” from the earth. Is 
there any Hindu worth the name, who does not grow nervous at the 
prospect of such a catacl3/sm befalling the Hindu Society ? If there 
be such, let him advocate the abolition of perpetual widowhood aiSong 
the Hindus and consign Hinduism to the department of antiquarian 
researches. The Brdhmo Samajists have adopted widow remarriage and 
its consequent auxiliaries of inter-marriage and late marriage of girls.. 

It is deserving of enquiry as to how far these institutions have 
contributed to the moral purity, happiness and contentment of the 
infant society and created facilities for the disposal of their 
marriageable girls or widows, before launching in the proposal of 
abrogation of perpetual widowhood among the vast multitude of % 
Hindus. 


Now as to the opponents of perpetual widowhood, whose objection ■ 
to . its maintenance intact is based on sentimental grounds, the 
immutable laws of nature are inexorable in their incidence. They, 
are. no respecters of age or sex. However wisely the life iS' 
planned and ordered, there can be no escape from the positive evils of 
natui^e, . I mean death and bereavements. There is no room in life 
to give free scope to one’s emotions. They must be checked by 
reason and replaced by resignation. In widowhood two parties are 
concerned, on the one hand the parents of the husband dead, and on 
the other, the parents of the girl widowed. The loss on both the 
sides may be assumed to be on a par, though the scale on the side of . 
the loser of the son may in many cases be heavier, the son being - 
the mainstay or an important earning member of the family.' 
How is the bereavement of the son borne by his father and mother ?' 
They recognize it as irremediable and unavoidable and reconcile them- . , 
selves to it by resignation. Is not such a course practicable for the 
' parents of the girl widowed for the good of the society? What' V 
could the latter do, if instead of the son-in-law they lost their own son ? '' 
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Can they, by securing a second husband for their girl, insure her 
against future widowhood ? What would be done in the case of 
a second mishap? Considering the sum-total of the miseries and 
su£terings of life, what an infinitesimal portion of them can be light- 
ened by the remarriage of a widowed daughter ? Nor can widow- 
hood be obliterated entirely by such a course. Why should not the 
widowed daughter be then trained to reconcile herself to her inscru- 
table lot as her allotted portion, as in the case of the demise of her 
own parents her or own children if she is a mother, instead of encour- 
aging her to seek reparation for it by dragging herself down from the * 
moral and spiritual altitude of perpetual widowhood ? There are 
men, however, of too sensitive a nature, who would pay anything 
rather than sec thdr daughter in widow’s weeds, who lose control over 
themselves at such a sight and cannot pause to think of the interest 
of society in casting about the means for repairing the loss, as it 
appears to them repairable at first sight. Such people must marry 
their widowed daughter. But in doing this un-Hindu act against the 
general interests of the society, they should not perpetrate any 
outrage on it by posing as ieformer» or mart 3 nrs in the cause of 
widow remarriage. They are not performing ja. meritorious act nor 
setting up a high ideal for the benefit of the society in general. 
They should avoid involving others in this unholy deed by inducing 
them by hook or by crook to join in it, and thereby rousing 
general indignation. The widows can be married quietly under 

Act III of 1872, What is the good ol having recourse to the 

Hindu rites, when the Hindu shastras and Hindu public 

opinion are against such marriages, and when a wider recogni- 

tion of them cannot be obtained ? If the parents of the widow thus 
remarried wish to be in the Hindu fold, they should break away from 
their girl after the wedding, and the Hindus are tolerant enough to 
forgive their peccancy and retain them within their pale. In all such 
marriages, however, the girl’s opinion should be ascertained previ- 
ously, and if she is against remarriage, it should on no account be 
insisted upon for the mere glorification of the father. 

The arrangement smacks of partiality, that when perpetual 
widowhood should be compulsory for women, it should be optional for 
men. Let us consider the point a little in detail. The women are 
emotional, impulsive, resourceless, uncultured and lacking in robust 
power of reasoning. An injunction to have a binding effect on them 
should be like mandates, till sentiments are created in its favour, or 
it wall be violated at pleasturc. Their helplc^css alone will persuade 
them aga&st their better instincts to place themselves under the 
shelter of men as soon as they arc deprived of it. Hence it was that 
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the Hindu law-givers were so stringent with them. Men are the 
bread-winners and on them rest the responsibilities of the family. 
Ihey are comparatively educated and able to discriminate between 
the expedient and the inexpedient, the prudent and imprudent 
conduct. So it was to their good sense that the question of observing 
perpetual widowhood was left. In the eye of religion the marriage of 
a widower is, however, not a sacrament, and public opinion condemns 
it. These two influences and his own sense of prudence prove in 
most cases insurmountable barriers to a widower’s taking a wife 
after the decease of his first consort. A little enquiry amongst 
one’s friends and acquaintances will satisfy one as to the sufficiency 
of these checks in restraining the widowers from a second marriage. 
It is not that there are no offenders among them, but they 
are few and far between. And it is not sound logic that because 
a few inconsiderate and selfish fellows sin against their sense of 
propriety and prudence, and the high ideal ot married state, the 
women should be retrograded from the high pedestal they have 
attained, and encouraged to set at nought the injunction of perpe- 
tual widowhood, which has grown into an instinct with them. The 
right remedy lies in ihe other direction. Whenever a middle-aged or 
old widower contracts a marriage alliance, there is always a hue and 
cry raised in society, and often it is made too hot for him. It proves 
indeed a warning to others not to walk in the same path. If it is not 
considered sufficient enough, let the public opinion against the violation 
of perpetual widowhood by men be made stronger, so as to render it 
a more effectual deterrent, without interfering at all with the advance- 
ment made in matter by women owing to tradition and teaching. 
May thus the purer and more unselfish conception of holy wedlock 
grow stronger and stronger with each generation I 

The Indian Daily News, of Calcutta, in a leaderette in its issue of 
March 10th, 1913, makes the following observations on the woman 
question in England and confirms my reading of the case. It says • 
" With an enormous excess of women population our social S 3 ^tem has 
met with a condition of affairs, which it did not contemplate and which 
it is totally unprepared to meet. Hence the Suffragette and the war 
of the sexes. The Hindus faced this problem centuries ago by giving 
every woman a chance, making marriage a right of the humblest, 
and forbidding the remarriage of widows. The Mahomedans 
remedied it by polygamy. It is probable that in the near future 
the whole question of monogamy will be raised, and though incred- 
ible and strange, firmer things have been challenged." ']pie fact is 
that the woman question is far from solution in England, and is 
growing more acute daily. From this our go-ahead Indian reformers. 
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who look upon the English social system, as regards marriage, as the 
W ph^ tUira of the matter, should take lesson and pause in their 
mad course for reproducing it in our midst. 

I have tried to put down my arguments as briefly and tersely as 
I could. There is no attempt at burring over the difficulties or 
concealing the weak points in my armour in the cloud of words, 
nil the difficulties pointed out are satisfactorily met, and a way out 
of them is discovered, no true Hindu with any respect for his society 
can prove a traitor to its best interests of morality and purity by 
being a party to the abolition of perpetual widowhood. The ide^ 
before us should be high and noble, as it is said in the Sanskrit 
verse : — 

YAdrishi bhAvanA yasy siddhirbhavati tAdrishi. 


TRIPURA CHARAN BANERJEA. 

CdciUta, 
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LORD CURZON'S VIGILANCE. 


\/|OST European administrators in India, when they retire, 
i I assure us that they will take continued interest in the afiairs 
of tfiis great dependency, and no ex- Viceroy has kept his prom- 
ise more scrupulously and whole-heartedly than Lord Curzon. 
He had travelled in the East, written about Eastern countries, 
and formed opinions on Eastern politics before he became an 
Indian administrator, and in the debates which he so often opens 
in the Houser of Ldrds, he only evinces his faithfulness to his 
early love. . Unfortunately, some of the discussions, which he in- 
troduces, remind one of his own Viceroyalty and an unpleasanjt 
,, contrast between the different lines of policy that have com- 
. mepded themselves to different rulers and statesmen in recent 
years. The personal note, which if the speaker avoids, the hear- 
• er will not forget, distracts our attention, and we are apt to read 
the debates through a coloured medium. A new era has dawned 
upon India since Lord Curzon laid down the reins of his office. 
The busy period, during which he was occupied with one reform 
after another, marked a transition ; and the very spirit of reform 
and. discontent with things as they were, which he infused into 
the administration, taught his successors to ask themselves wheth- 
er the existing order of things did not call for improvement in 
spheres towards which he had not directed his energy. Man is 
by nature so conservative that the most daring reformer halts 
,a.t a certaffi stage and looks upon further advance with alarm 
and resiste it. It is said that earnest men usually lack imagina- 
tion and humour. If the ex- Viceroy had added a little imagina- 
;;'tion , to his zeal, he ^ould have perceived that the apparent 
rrwer,sal of his policy in certain respects was only its fulfilment., . 
Nnj^eat mission has ever been fulfilled in exactly the same 
that appeared, li^y or possible to the earliest workem 
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in the field. The present, when it seeks to modify the past, 
produces a future which may not be contemplated by the ad- 
vocates of change. Those who forget this “philosophy of 
change ” talk of reversal or retrogression when they perceive 
fusion or change of direction. Lord Curzon set the ball rolling 
by an attempt to overhaul the administration, and the vigorous 
kick imparted by him has sent the ball bounding to a greater 
distance than he might have contemplated. Other legs have re- 
peated the performance and we may be sure that we have not 
seen the last of the movement which he initiated. But he is 
himself alarmed, and is disposed to quarrel with his successors. 

The great fault that he has to find with the measures an- 
nounced at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi is that they are 
costly. That criticism is obvious and admits of no denial. The 
ex-Viceroy is reported to have stated in the House of Lords that 
irrigation and railways arc starved, and agricultural improvement 
docs not receive sufficient attention, because funds have been 
diverted from these useful and necessary ;^urposes to the con- 
struction of a new capital and the creation of a new province 
with a Council. It is no reply to him merely to deny the starv- 
ing of certain departments, as alleged. If the expenditure to 
which he objects be unnecessary, the capacity of the country to 
provide funds for other approved purposes would not justify it. 
The question is whether it is waste. No rigid tests can be ap- 
plied in such cases. The critics of Lord Curzon's own admini- 
stration maintained that the Delhi Durbar of his time was a 
financial blunder. The cost of the Tibet expedition was similarly 
condemned, and the partition of Bengal was certainly not a 
means of reducing the cost of administering that province. The 
fact is that political advantages cannot be appraised in pounds 
sterling, and no unanimity can be expected on the balancing of 
a political measure against its cost. As the cost is paid by the 
tax-payers, where public opinion supports or deman<k a measure 
notwithstanding the financial burden which it may impose, and 
where it does not seriously interfere with the expenditure which 
the Government finds indispensable from its own standpoint, it 
is scarcely worth the while of one Viceroy to criticise another 
for sanctioning it, merely on gro\mds of economy. Whether 
public opinion is intelligent, is another question. It may be worth 
one’s while to instruct it. Educated Indians expect much good 
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out of Council Governments, and until they modify that opinion, 
the luxury may be pronounced worthy of the price that the peo- 
ple are willing to pay. One has to admit that the transfer of 
the capital of India to Delhi was demanded by nobody, and that 
it will prove a very costly undertaking. It may also be conced- 
ed that Indians have acquiesced in it, because it was announced 
by H. I. M. the King-Emperor, and it was recommended with 
the best of intentions by a Viceroy, who has shown his sympathy 
with the people in so many other ways ; and further, that if the 
proposal had been placed before the public before adopting it, 
no one would have discussed it seriously on account of the cost, 
the opposition of Bengal, and the very boldness and originality 
of the scheme. The public are always suspicious of originality 
in politics, and it speaks volumes for the merits of this proposal 
that the Indian public have not taken the Viceroy to task for it, 
though a few Bengalis have regretted Calcutta’s loss of import- 
ance. Though they have not yet acclaimed the measure as a 
feat of statesmanshipi, they are willing to be convinced of the 
soundness and wisdom of the policy in future years. To grant 
a patient trial is itself a recognition of the possible wisdom of a 
momentous and original scheme. It may take ten years to com- 
plete the Government buildings, and perhaps another ten years 
before important private institutions grow up in the city. For a 
generation to come, Delhi may remain a ceremonial capital. Such 
it remained under the Moghuls for a long time, when the Emper- 
ors divided most of their time between Agra and Lahore. But 
why should the Government of India require a different kind of 
capital? What did the Government or the country gain by 
locating the capital at Calcutta ? Most members of the Govern- 
ment can boast of ripe experience acquired in the various provin- 
ces, and the Viceroy tours and receives perhaps more visitors than 
he has time to talk to both at Delhi and at Simla. On the other 
hand, it is in every way appropriate that the Central Government 
^ould not be identified with the interests of any particular pro- 
vince, and should not lay itself open to influence from any 
favoured quarter. It is a great political and moral gain that the 
world will not hereafter confound India with Bengal, or any 
other province. It is 'almost certain that, if the very same 
measure had been recommended by Lord Cmrzon, his Indian 
critics would not have found words strong enough to condemn 
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his recklessness and his " divide and rule " policy. But the whims 
and tendencies of public criticism do not always furnish a safe 
criterion of the soundness of a measure. The anticipated politi- 
cal advantages, some of which are already realised, are worth the 
price that has to be paid for them. It is desirable that each pro- 
vince should try to solve its own difficulties, and the Govern- 
ment of India should not in the eyes of the world stand in the 
focus of the collected discontent of the whole dependency. In 
one of his farewell speeches Lord Curzon described the tremend- 
ous responsibilities of a Viceroy, who is held accountable for 
every little thing that goes wrong, though he may have no know- 
ledge of it. Such concentration of responability on the one 
hand, and of discontent on the other, is a mistake. The ex- 
Viceroy cannot expect a reversal of the measures, which he loses 
no opportunity of criticising. If he is not vain enough to cherish 
such expectations, he may wish only to anticipate the verdict of 
history. He seems to have spoken more as a historian than as 
a statesman last month in the House of Lords. Contemporary 
judgments are seldom correct on great questions of policy. It 
may take at least a quarter of a century more before the his- 
torian is able to pass a sound and impartial judgment on the 
events of the last twelve years in India. 


•SENTINEL.’ 
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THE MONTH. 


Ulster is freely importing arms and is preparing for a dvil 
war. Many Liberals themselves feel that such defi- 
Ulster and ance of the law is a scandal, and they are said to 
the Empire, have formally asked the Prime Minister to stop it. 

The Home Rulers in Ireland consider it impolitic 
to provoke Ulster, but the volunteers of the southern counties are 
expected to emulate their northern brethren and to hold a great 
demonstration at Dublin on the day the Bill is passed by the 
Commons. Meanwhile Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill, if not 
also others in the Cabinet, are in favour of making furthei 
concessions to Ulster, and Mr. Redmond holds himself free tc 
change his attitude towards the Government if the amending 
Bill makes concessions not acceptable to him. What will appear 
remarkable to the outlying members of the Empire is Ulster’s 
successful and uninterrupted preparation for war. Statutes must 
be in force in the United Kingdom making military drill and 
preparation for war by private persons illegal. Such conduct 
would not for a day be tolerated in India. But Sir E. Carson 
is a great lawyer, and if the Unionists come into power, he 
may hold a high office under the Crown. Mr. Asquith also is an 
eminent lawyer : evidently he does not consider it worth while 
breaking a lance with Sir Edward in a legal tournament. Perhaps 
the ministry is in a dilemma. Ulstermen cannot be credited with 
any intention to wage war unless Home Rule is forced upon 
them, and the Prime Minister is unwilling to admit that coercion 
will be resorted to. In the absence of coercion, civil war cannot 
be expected. When civij war is not within the bounds of pro- 
bability, the preparation therefor may well be treated as un- 
necessary antics. Such seems to be the attitude of the ministers. 
The army does not seem to be in a mood to fight Ulster, and 
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why should the police be denied the liberty which is conceded to 
the army ? What then is to become of the Home Rule Bill ? 
Meanwhile Mr. Asquith is ready to deal with the House of Lords. 
H. M. the King is said to have held an hour's consultation 
with the Lord Chancellor. From a constitutional point of view 
the Empire is passing through a period which will ever be re- 
membered in history. 


***** 

We commonly hear it said that India stands outside the 
party politics of England, and that continuity of 
Viceroys at poUcy is the greatest safeguard of prestige in 
Variance. India. Somehow parties seem to be inevitable in 
politics. They may be occasional and may dis- 
appear with the dispute which gives rise to them. Yet they may 
be alive for a considerable time. The dispute between the 
Calcutta party and the Delhi party has not yet ended, though 
none expects now that the decision to make Delhi the capital 
of India will be abandoned. Perhaps Lord Curzon and the 
Calcutta party hope to curtail the expenditure on the new 
( apital and shear it of some of the glory with which the Delhi 
party seek to invest it We are not told how exactly that can be 
done. Lord Lansdowue declared in the House of Lords that he 
would do nothing to interfere with the success of the measures 
announced by II, M. the King-Emperor himself, and the building 
of the new capital is not likely to be arrested even if the Con- 
servatives are relumed to power within the next few years. 
Whatever the future oi the capital may be, imperialists cannot 
ignore that at the moment when the change was announced, it 
threw into the shade the revision of the partition of Bengal, which 
would otherwise have appeared to humiliate the authors of the 
original partition. 

For some years past the proceedings of the National Congress 
have not been characterised by much enthusiasm. 

The Congress One reason may be that; the movement has lost 
Deputation, its novelty ; another reason assigned is that the 
old leaders have lost their energy, and their mantle 
has not fallen on equally great successors ; a third reason suggested 
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is that in the enlarged legislative Councils the work of the Congress 
is done more effectively, and the Congress has practically no work 
left for it to do. But evidently the functions of the legidative 
-Coimcils being limited by law, the Congress can undertake more 
duties. It can, for example, despatch a deputation to England 
and press its views in more influential quarters than the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Secretary of State does not recognise 
every deputation ; he would not receive a certain Musalman 
deputation. What exactly the Congress deputation is to urge 
will perhaps be decided in England. It appears that the most 
urgent question on wliich the services of the spokesmen of the 
Congress were needed was the reconstruction of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, and on that subject the delegates who have 
already reached England are said to have been informally heard. 
The work done by the Congress representatives in public will 
have to be noticed in future months. 

. A**** 

Much of the criticism of Government arises from vrant of 
knowledge. The information that lies hidden 
Ooveminent and in blue-books cannot be easily unearthed, and 
the Public. no private agenqr can afford to bestow upon 
the heavy and not uniformly interesting records 
the labour required to separate the metal from the ore and pre- 
sent it in attractive light. The Press notes are better appreci- 
ated ; they furnish up-to-date information, and they are brief 
and to the point. These notes, however, are forgotten soon after 
they are read in the newspapers, and even members of Legislative 
Coundls, who are expected to make a systematic study of the 
public questions in which they are interested, often seek through 
mterpellations information which has already been supplied to 
the public through the Press and which is contained in the blue- 
Dooks. The Bombay Government has decided, as an experi- 
mental measure, to publish a Blue Book Quarterly, in which the 
reports and Press notes placed at the disposal of the public dur- 
ing every quarter are catalogued and their contents indicated. It 
ought to prove very useful to the diligent student of public 
affairs, and it may be made more interesting by calling special 
attention to facts, which the public consider worth knowing and 
xemembeting. 
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Mexico seems to cause as much anxiety to President Wilson 
as Ireland causes to Mr. Asquith. For a long 
Mexico and time the wire has been employed almost daily 
United States, in communicating to different parts of the 
world news of President Huerta's doings on 
the one hand and Sir E. Carson’s doings on the other. 
Both are equally defiant and equally immimc from 
the consequences that would ordinarily overtake such 
defiance. Huerta feels that the President of the United States 
looks upon him as a usurper, but does not know how to express 
his resentment openly. President Wilson would apparently be 
glad if he coiild teach the alleged adventurer a lesson, but he 
must find a valid excuse and a war must be worth the cost. 
Excuse, valid or imaginary, was foimd in an alleged affront to 
the flag of the great American Power. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, the Southern States offered to mediate, and how could 
the offer be rejected ? The mediators will meet at Niagara. 
Meanwhile the rebels in Mexico have scored a decided victory 
against the President's forces, and the resignation of his foreign 
minister shows perhaps that the ship is about to sink. Huerta 
himself, it appears, is willing to resign if his exit will settle the 
dispute with the United States smoothly. At the time of writing 
it seems probable that Huerta's days as President are numbered. 
What is to follow ? 


Sir R. Craddock's Bill for the better protection of minor 
girls has once more been referred to Local 
Morality and Governments in view of the changes introduced 
Legislation, jn it by the Select Committee. What the 
Government of India specally wants to know 
seems to be whether the rescue clauses will be effective if the 
rescued girls arc to be handed over only to the professors of 
their own religion, for in that case very few persons and insti- 
tutions would be available to take charge of them. The delay 
in passing the measure has enabled social reformers once more 
to press the desirability of raising the age of consent as against 
strangers to a figure higher than twelve^ The Poona Social Con- 
ference last month suggested eighteen — the age of majority under 
the Act of 1875. If the prosecution is to be undertaken by the 
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police, it will be difiBicult to '•pcure convictions, and the law will 
provide much room for oppression. But it is proposed that 
action under the rescue clauses ought to be taken on informa- 
tion supplied by some person other than a police officer. The 
raising of the age of consent will cause no hardship if only the 
caretakers of the minor arc to take action. Social legidation 
does not always arouse popular discontent, and it is fairly effec- 
tive if properly devised. A Madras judge said at a public meet- 
ing some time ago that the law had practically put an end to the 
practice of dedicating minor girls to temples in the south. Vigor- 
ous measures in this presidency have produced salutary results 
in checking the custom, and it does not prevail outside the two 
presidencies. 

The report of the Indian Grievances Commission m South 
Africa was sent to the Governnrent of India, and 
Indians in it was published in this country. General satis- 
America. faction ‘has been expressed with the recommend- 

ations of the Commission, and General Smuts has 
already announced his intention of introducing a Bill on the 
lines recommended. It appears that a much larger number than 
the usual proportion of emigrants will return to India this year 
after the expiry of their indentures. The precise reason is not 
yet known. Perhaps life in South Africa has lost some of its 
former attractions, and wages ha\’ing risen in India, the induce- 
ment to leave the motherland is growing less. Meanwhile the 
Indians in Canada are determined to fight out their battle to 
the utmost limits allowed by the law. A Japanese steamer has 
carried 500 Indians from Calcutta to Canada without landing Ihe 
passengers at any port on the way, and thus the ‘‘ through 
ticket ” condition is complied with. At the time of writing it 
appears that instructions have been issued to prevent the land- 
ing of artisans and labourers under some other provision of the 
colonial law. ^ We are promised a long legal war, for the validity 
of the colonial law is to be challenged. Attempts have been 
made, but so far without success, to exclude Indian labour 
from the United States. Indian thought cannot be kept out. 
California boasts of a R4jayoga College, conducted by Katherine 
Tingley. 
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The . pendency of one trial or another for a political crime 
during every part of the year has been a remaxk- 
. Responsibility S'ble feat xe of the recent criminal histoty of 
of Leaders. Bengal. Emissaries from that province have been' 
busy in the Punjab, and fears are nattually enter- 
tained that if the anarchical movement takes root among the 
warlike races, the situation will be more serious than it has been 
in the eastern province. The accused in one conspiracy caise at 
Ddhi have been committed for trial. The evidence adduced in 
some of recent investigations shows that the outrage oh the 
Viceroy was the outcome of an organised movement and not the 
isolated act of a stray lunatic. It may be that such movements 
are not unknown in Europe, as Mr. Montagu once said in 
Parliament. But how do they grow, why do they flourish, and 
how can they be eradicated ? The usual theory is that a plant 
cannot grow long in an uncongenial soil, and it must die in hostile 
surroundings. Who creates the surroundings, and who has 
control over the forces that produce public opinion ? Both the 
rulers of Bengal and the Punjab have* publicly asked their 
respective Legislative Councils whether the accredited leaders of 
the Indian commimities are powerless to mould public opinion 
and create surroundings in which sedition shall not 'thrive. It is 
a serious question worth the deepest reflection. 




While a constitutional Sovereign cannot act independently 
of the advice of the ministers. Queen Victoria 
Royalty and demonstrated the potent influence which' the per- 
the Empire, sonality of the Sovereign could exercise on current 
politics. King Edward VII showed how that 
influence could be extended to international politics. King 
George V is treading in the footsteps of his august father, 
and His Majesty's recent visit to France is believed to have 
cemented the friendship of the two countries more closely than 
ever. It was at one time thought that Russian interests were 'an- 
tagonistic to the British in Asia. At the present moment England,' 
France, and Russia are credited with a common intention to' foim 
a tripartite coalition, and whatever its effect may be on European 
politics, it will dispd the Russian sc^e, once so frequent - in 
this coimtry. During the present reign the experiment ^f appoint- 
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ittg Royal personages to govern the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas has been introduced in addition to the Royal toum. In 
Canada H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught is to be succeeded by 
-another Royalty. It has been objected to the proposal to 
appoint a Royal Viceroy in India that the demand for- such 
Viceroys could not be supplied. The Canadian precedent seems 
to show that with some modification the proposal is ' not 
impracticable. 


Elsewhere we publish an article which represents the 
orthodox high caste Hindu reasoning on the subject 
Remarriage of the remarriage of widows, which custom has for 
of Widows, centuries prohibited. The opportunity which the 
writer seeks to ventilate his views is also the refor- 
mer’s opportunity to expound his, and we do deny it to neither. 
Mr. Banerjea admits that if a compassionate father cannot 
endure the heart-rending sight of a young widowed daughter, 
he may secure another husband for her. If so, orthodoxy is 
half conquered. The critic objects to the glorification of widow- 
maniages, and to the celebration of them according to Hindu rites ; 
and he also dreads the consequences of the custom being generally 
adopted. At the same time he is convinced that Hindu society 
will not generally adopt it. Widow marriages are not glorified 
in communities that allow it ; where the orthodox persecute the 
couple and make martyrs of them, it is the assertion of liberty that 
is advertised, and not the distinction of having 3delded to an in- 
stinct. Hindu rites are nobody’s monopoly, and although enforced 
widowhood may be bound up with the orthodoxy of some people, 
it is not bound up with Hinduisn.. It is unnecessary to discuss 
whether the ancient Hindus were hard-hearted, and why they 
permitted widows to be roasted alive. We may be content to 
deal with the living generation. Kind-hearted relatives are 
found in abundance, and the once prohibited custom, outside Ben^ 
gal at least, is being adopted with a rapidity which would have 
surprised Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar himself. More than a 
hundred widow-marriages have taken place under the auspices 
of a single reformer in «■ southern India; as many were brought 
a^ut by another reformer in the United Provinces. In the 
;pun|ab and in W^tem India they are frequently reported, in.: 
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the newspapers. If the Bengalis are still engaged in admiring the 
heroism of suicide, and if they caimot trust their maidens to 
compete successfuUy with widows, the rest of India will not wait 
until they leam better. In western Europe females are slightly 
in excess of males, but in most countries they are not. In 
India they are not, and no community which allows widow- 
marriages either in Asia or in Europe has found that the 
interest of unmarried girls suffer through the competition of 
widows. Individual maidens may have, here and there, beeh 
robbed of their intended prizes by individual widows ; they 
must seek other prizes. In small communities which insist upon 
remaining separate from others, the competition may incon- 
venience the unmarried girls. But the abolition of enforced 
widowhood is only part of a larger scheme of reform, which aims 
at breaking down caste barriers and enlarging the matrimonial 
field. The increasing number of old maids and illegitimate births 
in some of the Western countries is not due to the liberty of widows 
to marry. Though some young widows naturally go astray in 
India, the reformer refers to the lap>ses by way of emphasizing the 
hardship caused by the custom, and not to cast reflections on the 
character of a class. Self-restraint in men and women alike 
may be admired without enforcing martyrdom. 

We have pleasure in calling attention to Dr. Mills' learned 
article in this number. Dr. Mills is one of the foremost Iranian 
scholars of Europe. In the study of the GSthas be is held as an 
authority. His translation of the G&thas has been acknowledged 
to be a monumental work. It has been followed up by a Diction- 
ary of G£thaic words. His present article and other similar articles 
and works on cognate subjects may be taken as his “ Chips from 
an Iranian Workshop.” His labours in the field of Avesta have 
been life-long. In his study of the GSthas he has attempted to 
go, as it were, to the very root of the subject. In articles of this 
kind and in other similar publications, he has placed before 
Avestan students, what should be considered an excdlent 
” literary apparatus ” for the study of the Avesta. But 
laying aside this branch of study, which may be called strictly 
scientific or technical, in which perhaps^only a few are interes- 
ted, he has done a yeoman’s service from what may he called 
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the popular point of view for such studies. 'In his Various papers, 
comparing the Avesta and the Bible, he h^,' as it werei tried to 
unite the East and the West. It is his love for his o^ reli^on, 
his love of study to seek the origin and to go to the root of a 
.'thing, that has led him to love Zoroastrianism. Dr. Mills' articles 
in the various literary periodicals on the subject of the Pahlavi 
translation of the different chapters of the Yasna deserve to be 
collected in book form. We also commend his latest work of 
the Dictionary of the GSthas to otir Parsee readers. Few scholars 
have specialized in this branch of Iranian studies as Dr. Mills 
has done, and he deserves well of the community which he has 
served with such steadfast devotion and scholarly zeal. 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Introduction. . 

T he classics of a country are the works of established ir^k 
‘‘consecrated and preserved by reason of their matter and 
workmanship ; especially such as have been accepted by oih^ 
nations. The term is sometimes, no doubt, yet further special- 
ised, so as to denote works of the best Greek and Roman: v^it^.; . 
and in that sense is inapplicable to any products, of . mc^rn 
literature, but the former use of the word is at least sanctioned 
by present wont and practice. Applsnng it so, we see there are 
certain monuments of literary art — say, in our own language — ^to 
wUch it is not appropriate, whether as to selection of .subject 
or finish of execution ; to give instances would be invidious. 

I Others, on the other hand, will be found to answer our .^.tests 
Vi^ith much completeness : especially is this the case with -i%tn- ’ 
L^c^Lv^orks (a class which our positive age may be tempfed^V.to 
Idepreciate until some such canons as these have be|imLppij[ed){r, 
^■^di fdsQ with a few of the more exquisite, exampl^',''djlf.lpl^6^ 
^^jom ■; When a piece of literature has lived in men*^‘ h^d^f .b^" . 
I^heir lips, for many generations, and has be^ the^^subj^^pf'^ 
Rations and comments by foreigners, there can l^t no ^ 
ie^^f argument. Such works are " The Iliad of, 

?n«A.= df Virgil, " “ The Hivina Commedia,". *‘ ,The ^^C^||!r^^j 
^esji’ and — ^to come to a later period — Hatri^, 

Manon Lescaut, Gil Bias, ■ 

The . Bride of Lamm^moqr. 

pr^ent;ii\4tie study m to considCT EngUsh,^bi5^:^l^^(j^^p*|^jn, 
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this point of view, taking literature as an art, like music, without 
any particular reference to its other objects ; an illusion which 
consoles men during their wanderings in the wilderness, now 
with a gift of manna, now with a stream of clear water, always 
telling of a Promised Land, which they may never see, but of 
which the hope lures them on their way. 

We used to hear, not long ago, of the “ Hundred Best Books,” 
^rrorHing to onc ciltic Or another. But it is surely more im- 
portant to know what arc — in any particular litcratmre — the 
world's best books (whether more or less in number than one 
hundred) which arc, as a matter of fact, those which have been 
made canonical by the general heart and conscience. Securm 
judicat orbis terrarum. 

Beginning with the Masters of a date only sufficiently remote 
to have allowed of their position being definitely fixed, we pass 
to their immediate predecessors, unfolding the scroll of our island 
record so as to trace the gradual evolution. In this examination, 
however, we shall halt as soon as we arrive at barbaric work in a 
tongue which cannot be read without grammar and dictionaiy, 1o 
which the title of " English ” cannot with propriety be allowed. 
The preliminary chapter is devoted to an attempt at showing 
the latest outcome of such a brilliant past, omittmg mention of 
living authors. 

In pursuing a study of this sort we must carefully lay down 
the datum from which our departure is made. On the one hand, 
we may undertake too much unless we ( xcludc these classes of / 
works, which do not depend for their popularity on their beauty 4 
of composition or of style ; we want, no doubt, to signalise every- i 
thing that is of universal acceptation on htcrary grounds, but we / 
do not include Todhuwler on Conic Sections, or the Indian PmoK 
Code. On the other hand, we do not desire to fall into the ha^it 
of considering nothing but what was once called ” Belles-lettrc^”— i 
writings only intended to please. But there are, it musjc .bfe 
admitted, certain books in the English language, which areyrmone 
particularly prized by all intelligent readers of that tongue/ thoy,e 
which are most often asked for in Free Libraries, most fr^uer/ 1- 
ly found in the log-hut of the emigrant, in the ten/ of tfhe 
military officer, and in the cabins of mariners at sea. ^me i%ay 
be fiction, some history, some philosophy or religio^ but/ all 
must be literatme, ” and all must be “ classic. ” ^e oq',\ect 
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here sought is to make a reasoned catalogue of these, to trace 
i> their origin, and, so far as may be, to account for their existence. 


CHAPTER L 
The Victorian Era. 


{Recent Classics.) 

When we stand by the seashore and watch the waves, we 
observe, that one after the other breaks upon the beach, while 
now and then a larger and higher heap of water towers above 
the rest with greater energy and more commanding form. We 
cannot see what is beyond ; but we know that a similar move- 
ment is preparing there also : while the mighty mass before us 
is being constantly augmented by the innumerable rivers that 
stream into its bed. 

Such a sight may furnish the mind with some sort of illus- 
tration of what is going on in literature. The ocean of recorded 
thought is constantly fed by the streams poured into It from a 
myriad of sources ; the nearer waves come on, dominated from 
time to time by a grander wave ; we do not see the more remote 
movement, but we know that it is there. When wc turn from 
the contemplation of this ocean to the rivers of our own country, 
by the estuary of one of which we may happen to be standing, 
we find an expanse, less indeed than that of the bay whose shore 
we are leaving, but one that is yet broad, and connected with 
the sea. Tlxen as we wander inland, we trace its course and 
find it growing narrower ; less regular though more lively and 
picturesque ; until gradually we find it ceasing to receive tri- 
‘ butary streams and at Last issuing from a source entirely unlike 
‘ itself, a placid lake or perhaps a spring in the side of a mountain 
fed by the clouds above. The analogy need not be pmsued too 
far. Suffice it to suggest that the contemplation of the portion 
ol^uman mental production, which lies nearest to us, can be most 
profitably practised when it leads us to examine the earlier 
^ course of the English mind through the conditions and drciun- 
* stances which have marked its progress and made it what it is. 

Even so, we need not take into, consideration the unmeasured 




fluctuations by which the present is even now prep^iting and 
passing into the future. When we stand too dose to a woik, 
whether of Kature or of Art, to see it whole, we are, almost sure 
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to misconceive both its design and execution. Innumerable in^ 
stances of such errors warn us against hasty judgments of the 
books of to-day. It is related of a cool and experienced man of 
letters— the late Samuel Rogers — that, whenever he heard much 
tflilf of a new book, he usually reperused an old one, though the 
fate of his own works has not done much to justify the practice : 
read when new, they are quite forgotten now. In dealing there- 
fore with I the existing state of English literature, we shall do 
wisely to stop short at the writers who are still alive ; whose 
vogue may be due to passing causes and fashions ; on whose 
productions, in a word. Time has not yet fixed his seal. 

Similarly, in tracing the pa«.t current, we shall have to 
confine our observation to those indisputablj- great works which 
have vitally affected writers and readers ot successive times, and 
have been stamped with that evident and ptrpanent approval 
which amounts to what is meant when men speak of literary 
“ immortality.” These, in fact, arc the “ classics ” of our country. 

The ^ost surely 'established and influential of recent English 
classics are not those who ha^e communicated the newest dis- 
coveries or the most important truths . no one, for instance, 
would think of citing Charles Darwin a= .i giver of artistic 
pleasure or a model of artistic style. Such intii have other 
objects in view when they take up the pen ; enough for then, 
if they convey their meaning in plain and unmistakable lan- 
guage. To them the pursuit of art in nriting would be a 
snare ; sensible men arc never convinced by rhetoric any more 
than by music ; and it would be easy for a scientific teacher to 
lose in its pursuit the energj’ lequircd foi .study and reflection. 
If he chance to have a fine ear for prose ihythm and the good 
taste of a cultivated intellect, he will w'lite well— as Huxley, for 
instance, wrote — but style is not his prime objer t. an<l the nature 
of his work places him in another class. The truth of what is 
here advanced will be plain if w'e consider the case of a few 
recent English historians ; though history bo a form of knowledge, 
which does not seem so wholly incompatible as .some others with 
the pursuit of style. 

Perhaps the most signal recent example of what has been 
here advanced is Mataulay, a wise and good man who under- 
took to " make History as attractive as a novel, ” His style 
ii^' undoubtedly, in its way, consummate ; his works are of unsur- 
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passed attraction ; but e:^erts assure us that they are not 
quite accurate history. His broad statements may be generally 
accepted as true and useful, but the love of art lures him with 
mirage ; and, whenever its pictures are presented, we have to 
moderate our confidence and assume our most cautious mood. 

Nevertheless, since our business is with literature as an art, 
and since the style of Macaulay has been widely accepted and*' 
even adopted as a model, we can hardly do wrong if we regard 
him as a special classic of our recent prose. But perhaps it 
may be as well here to state in as lew words as possible, what 
we xmderstand by the word " Prose” : the rather because, in 
the study that we have undertaken, we shall have to regard 
literary art as consisting of two distinct classes, Prose and 
Poetry. Indeed, it may be fairly argued that each is subject to 
such diverse laws as to make them, for practical purposes, 
almost two distinct arts. It does not necessarily follow that 
all printed matter mubt be either one or the other : much 
metrical vrork exists, which docs not merit, the sacred title of 
“ Poetry”, and in like manner a great deal of unmetrical matter 
escapes from any profitable definition of “ Prose.” 

Prose then, as an Art, is the straightforward arraitgement 
of words, the plain expression of thought in a way that is studied 
for effect but not adapted to the exigencies of metre. The his- 
tory of civilized languages shows that metric expression comes 
always first, since verse is easier to remember ; and all mental 
communication, before the invention of letters, has had to 
depend on memory for its preservation. Prose, therefore, re- 
garded as an Art is after-thought, a step in advance, a later 
and more laboured effort than verse. Poetry, moreover, is indi- 
vidual, prose is social. 

Macaulay, (1800-59), was a past master, alike in prose and 
verse ; and, though something more than a mere author, the life 
that he led was, above all, distinguished by the display of this 
talent. Especially in the art of prose, as we have defined jt, 
was his mastery evinced : even as a statesman and as a jurist 
he gained much of his success by his lucid and pleasant method 
of exposition. Tlie few dates of his honourable but unevmitfbl 
carc^ arc soon told. Bom October 25, 1800, he barely lived into 
his sixtieth year, thus keeping pace with thej(pirst half of the 
nineteenth century, and carrying on the traditions of the Age of 
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Rea^n.,-" At Cambridge he was distuj^ished by his atitaihments 
. in Greek and Latin, and, in spite of his want of aptitude for 


, mathematical reasoning — ^which, under the then existing system, 


dfebaired him from graduating in Honours — he became Fellow of 
■ his College in 1824. About the same time he joined the staff of 


the Edinburgh Review, then conducted by Francis Jeffrey ; and 
having been called to the Bar was, in 1828, appointed a Com- 


miKioner in- Bankruptcy. In 1830 he entered Parliament, where 


he signalised himself in the furtherance of the Reform Bill. In 
1834 he was appointed Law Member of the Council of the Gover- 


norrQeneral of India ; and he devoted the next four years of 
his life to the reformation of the law in that country, especially 
to the famous “ Indian Penal Code,” a great work of jurisprud- 
ence, in all parts of which his powers are apparent, though he was 
much aided by the local knowledge of his colleagues on the Com- 
mission. In 1838 he returned to Europe udth a modest fortune. 


saved from his Indian salary, and spent a year in continental 
travel, chiefly devoted to Italy' with whose beautiful language 
ap^ literature he was well acquainted. In 1839 he was elected 
M.P.-'for Edinburgh, and appointed Secretary-at-War, which post 
he continued to fill until the fall of the Liberal Government in 


1841., He had now an opportunity of devoting his time and his 
ripened powers to the task which he had for some time been 


meditating, of writing the history of his country “from the 
accession of King James the Second to a time which is within the 
mqmbry bf men still living.” The undertaking was one that 
would have taxed all his powers and all the time on which he 


could: reasonably count. But there were demands of politics ; 
amd, unhappily he yielded to the temptation, so that — like another 
great before him - he continued, for some time at least, to 
■give lip fo' his party what was meant for mankind. For the next 
• fivepr six years he went on writing what have been irreverently 
.>£d^d . .f pot-boilers ” for the Edinburgh Review and delivering 
sp^ejies in the House of Commons in support of the displaced and 
-discredij^ ,Whig^ and it was not until he lost his seat in 1847 
. thathb^ems to have seriously set himself down to attempt the 
comple^bn ' of .his vast enterprise. 

-U It;.,, was full time. In some of his earlier Essays he had 

a^ady j^'ated ,|iis yiew of the manner in which History should 
wiitt.^ rar^4 oh the eve of his journey to Italy he h^, skptch'i; 
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ed his gigaiitic plan in a privfilte letter. Five ybltiiri^^ 
to take him' to the commencement of Walpole's long and 'fruit- 
M administration : the death of George IV. was to be the next 
and final goal. All this had now to be done by a mw who 
was approaching his fiftieth year, and had not yet commenced - 
his task. As he warmed to his work, the estimate w^ found, 
insufiicient : indeed, he found that four volumes barely tookj . 
him to the death of William III: and then the pen dropped for 
ever from the master's hand. 

The chapters of the History thus left unfinished ajre a 
monument to Macaulay's judgment and skill, although in some 
of his earlier work we may find even more grace and spirit. Cto, ' 
the whole, however, he is more uniform than most writers, , in 
so far that his marvellous power of construction and of style 
was shown at the very outset and continued to characterise his 
work to the last. His merits, like his defects, arise from an 
intelligent and resolute determination to be interesting. The best 
notion of the way in which he secured this object— even at the 
expense of some of the actual facts of the record — may be obtain- 
ed from the able and sympathetic estimate contained in the 
brilliant study of Macaulay by the late James Cotter Morisbn. 
Take the following sample : — 

“ Artless, and almost clumsy, as he is in building a sentence 
, . . . in building a chapter, an article, or a book, he has a 

gi'and and easy power .... His short sentences, when looked 
at by themselves so isolated and thin, are the lines of a fine 
engraving all converging to produce one well-considered artistic ,« 
effect : an effect in which neither deep thought nor high feeling 
has a share, but still one so brilliant and striking that the cri- 
ticism which overlooks it may be justly accused of blindpess.*'* 

In 1852 the electors of Edinburgh atoned for their 'reje<^pn 
of 1847, and returned Macaulay to the House of Comnions. with- 
;out any canvass or solicitation. He did not, however* renew; his/ 
habit of frequent speaking, and in 1856 retired from the .serviCd , 
of the House. In 1857 he was made a peer, and receive^ t^e . 
far more appropriate honour of Membership of the - .Fr^PSh ,, 
Academy; on the 28th December, 1859, he breathed hi^yl^j^;, 
"dying in sleep. His memory was honoured by the Royal 

r Macaulay. By j. C. Morison. Londou 1^82. (Macmiilaa's, ** E^lish lifen. 
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vrliidi recorded a brief memoir of him by the late Dean Milman ; 
a mmiument was erected in Trinity College, Cambridge, a few 
' years later ; and a deeply-interesting biography by his nephew, 
Sir G. O. Trevel 3 ;an, completed the record of his active and 
nsefnl labours. 

The ancient Art of Poetry at its earlier dates demanded the 
aid of rhythm ; for Poetry was intended to be committed to 
memory and usually sung to music. Although it be true that 
such requirements no longer exist in aP 5 rthing like the old 
importance, there is always some necessity felt for the old 
methods; the subject-matter and treatment of Poetry almost 
inevitably demanding a more marked and regular beat than 
Prose, one only attainable by the use of metre. In a positive 
age like ours neither the matter nor the manner is . as popular 
as of old; and the democratic masses, who are beginning to 
give the dominant tone to literature, are said to be more than 
indifierent to metrical composition. Perhaps the only modem 
Poet whose fame and. influence m any degree approach those of 
Macaulay is Tennyson ; springing like him from the middle dass, 
educated at Cambridge, conspicuous for the command and con- 
trol of language, rewarded during life by prosperity, popularity, 
and a peerage. Such a career is not necessatily mdicative of a 
Poet, in the highest sense, meaning a man inspired, uttering an 
inevitable word, with a preface — expressed or implied — of " Thus 
saith the Lord." But there is another ideal, less sublime but 
I more^suited to a practical epoch. In this view Poetry is regard- 
ed as* the combination of a certain matter with a certain manner ; 
if a man like this has no divine message, yet he conquers a place 
among dassics by a charming art for the entertainment and 
solace of leisured and cultured persons. There is room upon 
Parnassus for Virgil as well as for Homer. 

Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) was the third son of a parish 
dergyman in Lincolnshire, bom nine years later than Macaulay 
and consequently a little nearer to the great scientific movement 
of the age, which indeed mingles in his later poetry at least as 
^ much as is compatible with the character and traditions of his 
art. He went to Trinity, Cambridge, in 1828, and among his 
contemporaries and assodates were men who have since become 
eminent in their respective callings. In the following year he 
ga^d the University prize for an English poem ; but left with*- 
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out a degxee in 1831. The next few years were pas^d in study- 
ing his art and training his powers by practice ; in 1842 appeared 
a volume of l 3 ndcs, which established his position once^ for all, 
and elicited from Wordsworth the judgment that Tenn 3 fson was 
already the first of living English poets, and that yet more might 
be hoped. A fanciful tale in verse followed in 1847 : it was 
entitled " The Princess : a Medley," and contained a graceful 
commentary on the movement for female “ Emancipation " then 
coming prominently into notice. The climax of the poet's 
workmanship was reached in the next few years, by the publi- 
cation of " In Memoriam ” (1850) and " Maud " (1855). 
Tennyson was now happily married ; and he had become Poet 
Laiueate, in succession to the distinguished Master, who had 
been among the first to pomt out his greatness ; but the 


period that immediately followed was for him one of casuistry 
and doubt like that in Shakespeare’s hfe when he completed 
Hamlet. This clouded moment, however, passed with “ Enoch 
Arden " and '* Aylmer’s Field,” being .succeeded by one of 
splendid though less spintual pioduction. From 1859 to 1885 a 
public prepared by his earlier work accepted with delight the 
continuous appearances of the romantic Tales* in blank verse, 
which in their collected form bear the title of " Idylls of the 
King." Here, in language somewhat modelled on that of Shakes- 
peare, we have a sort of allegory of the passions more graceful 
than anything of Bunyan, less tedious than Spencer’s Fairy 
Queen, The Idylls, read as a whole, must be considered in the , 
character of a narrative ; and so considered may be thought 
less an epic than a scries of adapted and symboheal parables. 
Nevertheless in all, whether narrative or lyric, that Tennyson 
produced during his long life of ait, he is always the " Maker" ; 

< ‘with the materials furnished by his own experience or byi the 
.annals of his countiy, he constantly creates for us some^iftg new. 
In his later work you find the inventive fire burning fowedr ; 
while inward thought becomes more intense, outward''' obser- 
vation collects less material ; but even in*" Sixty Ye^ara ’A his 
creative power is felt, and the comparison of that piece^tb the« 
youthful " Locksley Hall " yields but little cause for,,ccaaatjp|laii^t 
>Vof weakened power. Tennyson died in •the autmpn oif'^89i!^, 
•'’after a short illness : with an open Shakespeare op and 

"'the .moonlight shining through the window of . 

* t . i). ti 
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Pfose is a noble accomplishment, but Verse in such hands 
is more truly poetic, in the sense of creativeness ; it strikes us 
at first with more sense of novelty, and it is then borne in 
mind with more tenacity and more love. The reason is not far 
to seek. If Tenn 5 reon had never lived, a multitude of human 
beings would have missed a beneficent enjoyment. 

An eyewitness of the incident has been heard to relate 
Tennyson’s estimate of himself as delivered to a private but 
distinguished circle : “ Never,” he said, in his deep tones, 
” never since Shakespeare has there been such a master of lan- 
guage as myself.” The guests eyed him curiously, till he 
proceeded to atone for the apparent want nf modesty, by pre- 
sently adding — '' To be sure, I’ve nothing to saj'.” But, after 
all, was this a denial of that conviction oi merit, wliich great 
artists ought to harbour ? Poetry has two characteristics, 
neither of which involves “ anything to say ”, if by that he 
meant instruction. The iluse is a charming consoler, and com- 
forter; she is not a “school-marm.” Ask Bacon ; he tells you 
that Poetry conforms the shows of thine*, to the desires of the 
mind. That is one office of poesy , the oP r, not unconnected 
or unnecessary, 'is ministering to the pkasure ot the ear by 
harmony and measure and a recognition ol clifiiculties over- 
come. Poetry, according to Shelley, is the best thought of the 
best minds ; Coleridge adds that it implies the best words in 
the best order. 

Tennyson understood these requirements and knew how to 
meet them. The Greek canon was : — " Simple things strangely, 
strange things simply say.” Tennyson’s first manner was 
abstruse, and its obscurity was noticed by old Coleridge in 
bis Tahle-talk. As his matter became more plain in all that 
he produced after his thirtieth year he is infallible', you 
will be able to read page after page \vithout being able to 
alter or displace a single word. A complete contrast, in every 
respect, was his friend and contemporary, Robert Browning, 
(1812-89), whose work is so laden with thought that the 
language can hardly drag it along. If the first duty of 
Art is to be artistic. Browning can hardly take a per- 
manent place : but he, jras a great intelligence if not a great 
artist. His thought, whenever it can be discovered, is no less 
profound than sincere, though the peculiarities of his style and 
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his disregard of the conventions and traditions of his craft forbid 
us to reckon him among the " Classics,” as the word is here 
employed. His wife, Elizabeth Moulton Barrett (1806-61) |ifras a 
far more melodious singer, though it is doubtful whether her 
work can ever become classical in the sense in which the term is 
used here. Her best known poem is a metrical tale called 
” Aurora Leigh." 

If we take Tennyson and Macaitlay as the best masters of the 
second and third quarters of the nineteenth century in English 
literature, we are not to forget that the period was one of general 
awakening, and that it produced a quantity of work scarcely 
- inferior to theirs. Two new elements came into view ; the spirit 
of form and the spirit of science. Ever since the days of Rousseau 
and Adam Smith the reading classes of Western Europe had 
: been gradually learning to shake oft convention and privilege. 
The sentimental movement had preceded the French Revolution ; 
and the revolt of the American Colonies, even earlier, showed 

■ that (in their more moderate way) Englishmen could be reformers 

■ too. Politics, however, can only inspire the arts in a very 
. general way ; and the teachings of physical science are still less 

congenial. What has been done distinctly and of set purpose, 

, therefore, in these directions is excluded from our notice here ; 
. but the lone and character of the arts having undergone the 
change mentioned, we must bear the fact in view when con- 
sidering the art of Letters. 

. The subject-matter, therefore, of nineteenth-century litera- 
ture may be considered under two aspects. There is : — 

1. Recreative literature (addressed to all) and ' 

2. Instructive literature (which includes Philosophy, His- 
, tory. Biography and even Tiavels, but is only intended for 

students and earnest minds that seek not merely to be recreat- 
' ed but also to be informed). 

; This division will be found to correspond with a deep^ 
i seated quality in human nature. Besides the animal faculties 
I which Man brings into the world he has two gifts, which are 
» scarcely at all shared by any other animal; one of these is 
I Aspiration, the other Calculation ; the former seen in the 
I tions, the latter in the exercise of reason : one leadhig to the 
c practice of Art, the other to the pursuit of Science. Poetry, as 
i already stated, usually implies the ancient veli^cle >of verse ; 
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though the elaboration of Prose has long since set up a standard 
of nuxed composition in which the emotions are affected without 
the uie of metre. This latter style is never to be praised in 
the “ Instructive ” class of books ; but, indeed, that is a class 
which must be secondary in all such studies as the present. 
As already been hinted, the Muses do not keep a school ; or 
if they do, the learning one gets there is only that by which we 
learn to live. This is a world of difficulty and of doubt, in which 
it is sometimes more useful to be pleased than to be taught. If 
any one feels inclined to treat this as a paradox there* are proofs 
at hand. The best productions of the graphic and plastic arts 
have been in Hellas from the time of Pindar to that of Theo- 
critus, *in mediaeval Italy from the era of Dante and Giotto to 
the period which closed with Titian and Tasso : in all which there 
will be found a total absence of direct instruction. It is on such 
lines that modem English literature can be most profitably consi- 
dered : using the word modem ” to indicate the work of authors 
bom just after or just, before the first year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When these men were growing up, the times were already 
full of positivism : the simple days of impulse were already dead 
and gone. Man’s published utterance was no longer instinctive, 
like that of the birds, the spontaneous outburst of a soul in 
harmony with outvrard shows; observation was beginning to 
verify its doubtful conclusions by experiment and to abstain from 
those of which no verification was possible. All the same, the 
idealising habit remained, never satisfied and always seeking 
satMaction. In vain men were told that its illusion only made 
them dupes : they felt that those fables, if fables they were, 
could not be noxious. The Promised Land might not be reached ; 
yet it was some gain to be encouraged to wander in the way, 
under clouds which were lined with silver, and in hopes of bright 
possibilities behind the darkness of their day. 

But these consolations were only for the elect.. Poetry was 
ceasing to be popular; the working classes had lost their 
taste for ballads without acquiring a taste for epic, lyric, or idyllic 
verse. The poets, now, could only produce an artificial article, 
aj luxturious pleasure for the cultured. The wants of the many 
were left unmet, or only met by prose fiction or acted drama, 
Tlje Theatres indeed continued to attract, but what they 
prodxiced *was not always literature; melodrama contendea 
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mth wild beasts and ** real water " ; wbil6 Shakespeare spdt 
ruin. w 

The purveyors of fiction, even, had but few earnest events ; 
and hence their work was somewhat unnatural and stilted. In 
Sir Walter Scott indeed they had an excellent model, even if a 
little conventional romance still haunted his noble writings. 
Ilut the model was generally too high for them, or the bow too 
strong : the imitators of the “ Waverley Novels " have not 
become “ Classics,” even in an age so indulgent and favourable 
to fiction as our own. As criticism became more scientific and 
impersonal, a feeling must needs arise that bad fiction is worse 
than useless ; and such works as those of Horace Smith, 
G. P. R. James, Mrs. Gore, Ainsworth, etc., will lose their vogue 
and gradually fall out of the book-market into the hands of the 
butterman and trunk-maker. If the author attempted to put 
ai tual life before us, he was either liable to give it an idealisation 
that was quite untrue and impossible, or he might run 
into the opposite extreme and show the sad and dull real 
ities already loo well known. If he tells of nothing but what is 
called “ gemal,” he may provoke disgust by reminding those 
ivho have been long in the world of the bitter contrasts of their 
experience. If lie turns to the cares and sorrows that are 
al\Ays haunting human life, he excites in young and generous 
minds a flow of sympathy which is wasted on imaginary objects, 
and is slowly weakened and destroyed for lack of exercise on 
real objects. 

Such dangers were not alwa5rs to be avoided, one (the 
optimist fallacy) being found pervading the work of Dickens, 
while the other (the pessimistic) is never long absent from the 
w'ork of his contemporary Thackeray. Their work, however, was 
in other respects so great and so good that excesses or defects 
were entirely overlooked by a public wliich soon wearied of such 
things in weaker wnters. The German Henri Heine has said 
of this department of literary activity that it has no sound 
secondary standard ; whatever is not gold is copper. All but 
the best fiction is rubbish — tedious to the mature reader, hurtful 
to the young. • ‘ • 

Charles Dickens (1812-70) came to the market jn its'lowest 
condition. Scott was gone, and had left no worthy s'Uccessor. 
A new departure had been taken by Theodooe Hook (1788>1841) 



and Capt. Marryatt (1782-1848) each of whom had a vein of 
semi-realistic humour that was welcomed by a not too exacting 
public. In particular, their dialogue was much more life-like 
tb ay* what it had been usual to offer in novels. Bulwer’s 
‘ Pelham’* (1828) and " Eugene Aram ’’ (1831) were the favour- 
ites of the hour. These tales are not now much thought of, 
though the output of Marryatt re-prints is said to average no 
less than 100,000 a year still. In his neglected youth Dickens 
may have read some of the woi-ks of Hook and Marryatt, the 
“ Gilbert Gurney ” of the former, and the " Peter Simpld ” of 
the latter : but his favourites were authors of an earlier and 
truer school. Fielding and Smollett. Aftei a youth of privation 
and desultory employment he became a clerk in a London lawyer’s 
ottice, taught himself shorthand, and got work as a newspaper- 
reporter, in which he soon took a foremost place for energy and 
skill. In these somewhat sordid experiences he learned his 
powers and how to use them ; being coinpletely at home in the 
life of the lower middle classes, and sympathetic with the work- 
ing-people "whom, however, he greatly idealised. His chief 
natural peculiarity was a flow of high spirits and whim by 
which he was enabled to carry out a conception of common life 
that was overpowering by reason of its originality, though^not 
always free from extravagance and caricature. Hence his 
comedy always tends to farce, and even his pathos harbours a 
theatrical element. In accordance with these characteristics he 
rvas an excellent mimic of the demonstrative kind, and famous 
in his time as an amateur performer. " Ah, Mr. Dickens ! ” 
said a friendly scenc-shifler, if it were not for them books, what 
an actor you would have made.” But it was the books that 
made him wKat he was, a man alwa3rs looking out for the odd 
and queer in daily life, but not endowed with a strong sense 
of social dignity or cultivated repose. Such a writer by reason 
of his warm heart and wide experience is sure to remain a 
, favourite with the vast and ever-expanding multitude who have 
not time to be fastidious. If the whole of his work may not be 
destined to become classical, it is probable that the gratitude of 
;,the democracy will long uphold the fame of their favourite. A 
A fine volume for all dassSs might be made out of select passages— 
, • what in the eighteenth century would have been called " The 
'Beauties of Dickens.” 
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Of the eighteenth-century writers who have been named as 
favourites of the youthful Dickens, the one who may be imagin- 
ed as his immediate pattern would be Smollett, whose dear 
unsystematic stories, with their ill-connected adventures and 
boisterous manners, are in some measure a coarse anticipation 
of “ Pickwick. ” Smollett’s great contemporary, Henry Fielding, 
found an admirer and imitator in William Makepeace Thackeray 
(1811-63), born in India * ; brought up among the members of 
that offidal and scholarly class which some foreigners consider 
the true aristocracy of England, and educated at the Charter- 
house and Cambridge : he was at the same College as Tennyson ; 
and while there, produced a parody of his prize-poem in a 
College magazine trailed The Snob. Losing his money while yet 
a young man, and liaving left the University without a degree, 
he studied pamUng for a time, but, since he never mastered 
the rudiments of design, his drawing was never more than that 
of a clever amateur. In 1833 ho took to journalism, and ere 
long married, on no other income but* the £400 a year he 
made by his pen. In addition to the more purely business 
work contributed to newspapcis to meet the necessities of the 
day, Thackeray also wrote talcs in F/'a.scr’f Magazine, among 
which were some of the most dismal studios ever produced of 
the darker aspects of human nature. He also published two or 
three books, but he entirely failed, by his own admi&sion, in 
catching the favour of the public. In 1847 began the publica- 
tion of " Vanity Fair, ” in monthly pails with drawings, in tfie 
fashion introduced by Dickens : and 1 hackcray (who had un- 
successfully attempted to be the illustrator of “ Pickwdek ”) now 
furnished the illustrations for his own book. It seemed all in 
vain ; so unsuccessful w'ere the first feiv numbers that there was 
even a talk of discontinuing the publication. At this jimcture 
is said to have occuircd an incident, which showed the uses in 
literary life of “ a friend in need. ” The story goes that a lady, 
who already believed in the struggling genius, f wrote to Abra- 
ham Hayward, a powerful member of the Quarterly Review staff, 
and begged him to notice Thackeray’s monthly issues, so fax as 

* V, The Thakerays in India, Sir W. Hunler% gracefnl mooogta^. ' »* 

+ Ihc story ix told of Mrs. Norton a literary lady of that day ; wore Ijkely 
the friend was— iX any one— Mrs. Biookhclc*. a mend of Tennyson’s and corres- 
pondent of Thackeray. 
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they had gone. Ha 3 rward replied that he could not read her 
friend^s trash but would do what he could if his correspondent 
would send him copies of the numbers with passages marked* for 
quotation. The lady complymg, the notice duly appeared; the 
tide turned ; and Thackeray found himself famous. At the same 
time a clever trifle, “ Mrs. Perkins' Ball, ” had succeeded as 
a Christmas book ; and the author was no longer the servant but 
the master of the public. 

From this time forward Thackeray had the fortune that waits 
successful writers. He did some good, even excellent work — - 
though " Vanity Fair ” was never beaten — but the publishers,; 
after a too common fashion, would now pay for an}^hing that 
bore his 'namo. A periodical was started of which he was the 
first editor, and in -which he produced tales and essa 5 ?s by no 
means equal to some of his earlier things. But, whatever he^ 
did. he never fell into the old error of portra 5 dng every vice 
and crime with zeal and rclisli ; a number of mixed characters, 
and a few wholly good ones, wore now presented, and in at least 
one case a good man was made really interesting. ‘‘ Esmond," 
one of the best specimt..- ot that questionable class, the 
“ historical novel," is the story of a virtuous man of the 
Grandison type, whom the author allowed to be a " bit of a 
prig," but in the work that followed heat last discovered a true 
hero, the Indian veteran Thomas Newcomc, who at once became 
a favourite. 

Thackeray was now well off, and built himself a house which 
is still to be seen in the southern end of Kensington Palace 
Gardens ; and here he died suddenly at the end of 1Q63.* 

If we ask to what extent Thackeray has become a classic, . 
the ans-wer must depend on the old distinction of quantity and 
quality. ’ He never was. and probably never will be, the darling ! 
of Demos. His characteristics are refinement, irony, and delicate 
humour ; and such gifts are only valued by those comparatively 
few who share them first. A sincere but stern adviser is hardly, 
likely to command attention from those who have been toiling. ' 
all day and only seek amusement when they have time to take . 


^ The present -writer sam him there ia 1862, and heard him say that he had 
*'over>bttilt. himself." A far narrower .house contented him not long after. He 
was a man of commanding presence and might have fairly expected a long^ life ; 
bnt his best work was doubtless done. 
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up a boQk. Moreover, to relish keen and <!M>nstant sarcasm, one ./ 
must be either a cynic oneself or be a cool observer' and ■ 
student, pbserved and studied, however, Thackeray wul be 
found to bo one of the prose-poets of civilised humanity. 

The four masters abovementioned must be generally 
acknowledged as the most distmguished of their generation. 
But the time yielded a considerable number of artists, whose 
work was hardly less important ; especially in that newer England 
beyond the Atlanta Foremost among these we shall notice ■ 
some very prominent names alike in the lecreative and in the 
instnictive class 

(hvmg the picccdencc to the men of letters, pure and simple, 
let begin with the remaikably sincere and original American 
wntei Nathaniel Hawlhomt (1804-64). Botn of* pure English 
stock, he was like so many of his (.ountry’s best writers, a 
'native of Massachusetts lie spent a lonely and somewhat 
melancholy youth in the company ol a widowed mother, and in 
due course was sent to Baudoin College where he was con- 
temporarv with the poet I-ongfellow and graduated in 1825. 
F(»r the next twelve ^oais he siippoitcd bimsell by the hack-work 
of journalism, but in 1837 he produced “Twice Fold Tales,'* which 
were hailed as maiking a distinct epoch in Anglo-American 
literatirie. in 1841 he joined the experimental establishment 
called Biook Farm, ncai Boston, with Curtis, Dana, Maigant 
Fuller, and other less well known people The farm failed as a 
social iindci taking, but was fruitful to Hawthorne. Every 
member w»»^ to share alike, both in the laboui of the farm and 
in the piocceds that labour might secure, the only ultimate 
result being what no one could share, namely, the ins{»ration 
which originated •' The Blithedale Romance.’’ After some years 
of hfem the “ Old Manse ’’ of Concoid- -equally utilised for the 
purposes of his ait — Hawthorne was appointed Consul at 
Liverpool, where he lived from 1853 to 1857 and that experience 
led to a somewhat soiu book about the old country. In 1858 
he visited Rome and made his visit the subject of a strange and 
lovely novel called “Transformation.” In 18i^ he ret apa i^ to 
Concord, where he remained until his death in 1864. 7 •, 

Hawthorne’s pure but peculiar style is temarkal^ t for 
dearness, dignity, and concentration ; he steers his way free ' 
from the rocks of quotation and the shoals of commonpla<^ ; aU 
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that he wrote shoM^ genuine observation, and a manly character 
to vanity and pose. His character was sensitive yet 
strrag, and a friend qualified him as " a reserved and deep 
” soul,” 

’ Of Henry Wadsworth J-ongfellow it is only necessary to say 
that he was a highly cultivated specimen of New England scholar- 
ship, stopping a little on the hither side of mspiration, but 
maintaining alike in verse and prose the high standard of Anglo- 
American style. Many of his poems enjoyed a wide popularity 
during his lifetime. Sumo such account has to be taken of 
James Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, writers of . 
genuine culture and pure taste, who have not yet been long 
enough removed to fall into complete perspective vision. Of 
Holmes in his later matmity we have a little sketch by his own 
hand, which seems quite perfe< t in its touching simplicity ; — 

” The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he had prest 
• In their bloom : 

And the names he loved to hear v 

Have been carved, lor many a year. 

On the tomb.” 

Hohnes also left some charming prose, in liis “ Breakfast- 
table ” > series, light in appearance, but tuU of humane and 
pleasant mirth. 

Emerson is an author of more importance. His verse 
indeed leaves much to be de'-ired in point of workmanship ; 
his ^kill was scant and his ear for rhythm and time far from 
perfect. He has been described by a friendiy critic, as a ” poet 
who was not a singer.” But this poetical quality entered 
largdy and beneficently into his prose work, which is likely to 
have a long and healthy influence on his eager and acute 
countrymen, bidding them pause from time to time in their 
worldly courses and take time to look around, above and within, 

R. W. Emerson (1803-82) was bom at Boston, and 
, graduated at Harvard in 1821 ; in 1829 he became Pastor of a 
UnitanHan Church in his native town, but laid down his charge 
three years later and retired from the ministry, having passed 
- beyond the infiuefice of his former tutor, the famous 
^ W. E Channing. Settling at Concord in 1834, after a brief 
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visit to Ishglanld during which he had visited iThomas Cariyle, 
he engaged in a fcorrespondenoj with the Scottish philoSoji^ier. 
winch was kept up for 40 years; the letters have been 
collected and edited by Professor C. E. Norton, of Cambridge, 
Mass. In 1836 Emerson published on Essay or discourse 
entitled “ Nature, ” of which only 500 copies sold in the first 
twelve years : but the ‘‘ dreamy little volume *' — as Holmes 
called it — contains the germs of the author's future wofk, 
a sort of optimist transcendentalism like the bounding ‘of 
an unwinged Pegasus Emerson led, to a great extent, a life of 
lecturing, a desultory form of publication not unsuited to what 
he had to communicate. But he wrote a great deal that was 
suggestive and valuable, provided his readers did not require 
demonstration Conti oversy was never lus element, oracles do 
not enter into explanations : as he said himself, “ the children of 
the Gods never argue.” Take him, therefore, as he gives him- 
self, if you would profit by his cheerful and inspired teaching. 
His lofty and spiritual character is illustrated in 11 volumes of 
pure English, radiant with wit and mild wisdom. As most critics 
think, his prose is better than his verse : nevertheless, his little 
lyre ottered some sweet and solemn strains among which Holmes 
signalised two or thice as things which " nghtly read are never 
forgotten.” 

A kindred spirit was H. D, Thoreau (1819-64) a native 
of Concord much befnended by Emerson whom he followed in 
respect of style, though with a closer and more technical atten- 
tion to physical phenomena, of winch, during his short life, he 
was a faithful and constant observer. His best known work 
'' Walden," took its name from a rural abode lent him Iby 
Emerson ; published in 1854, it became at once a public favourite. 
Another skilful New England workman, alike in verse and prose, 
was Bayard Taylor (1825-78) who began his public cai^eer 
as a travelling correspondent on behalf of the New Yorh,Tnbitne,' 
atod in that capacity visited almost every considerable country 
and published many volumes of Travels in East and West. Jto 
1862-3, he became Secretary of Ixigation at St. Peteisbnr[|^' fMd' 
in 1878 was sent as Ambassador to Berlin, where he 
was author of an admirable version of Goethe's 
and 11.) and wrote some original verse of very consid^abtb beauty. 
In proae Taylor had a fine style with great descrip^ye,^)^^,', 
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Such weie hojnt of the lavourite Anglo-American writers of 
tlie recent past ; not untrue either to the new conditions of their 
great <.ountr> or to the traditions which ought never to be 
foigotton bj tdutated men, who Jise the tongue of Shakespeare 
and the English Ihble. Kindred tiualities of taste and judgment 
distmguish theii writing'^, which, though not British, are never- 
thek"5s essentially English, IMore than anything else we note 
then acuteness, dignay, aiid a ceitain Irecdom from insular 
prejudiv'C, and we greet them .i- we may greet Milton or Andrew 
Marvell, Puutans who have dvvcloped into artists and men-of- 
Ihe- world. , 

Punug the same peiiod the old countiy pioduced no fiction- 
ist apart fiom Pickens and Ihacivcrav — who could be quite 
compared ioi < lassn ,al qualitk-^ with Hav'thorne. The most in- 
teresting j>eihap>« we>c theilot Biontt, ‘ ('iiriei Boll” (1816-551 
and Marian Evans, '■ (h-orge iJior (i8ts)d0i. I he others, such 
as Bulwer, (Lord hyttonl, Charles Rtade, Charles Level, with 
a few already named, had coamiand ol the m.irket, but thou 
iwoik savours lather ot indnsL,\ tlun ol ait. Rcado, however, 

. (1814-84) produced one stoij , ' Iht tloistci and the Hearth,” 
of wnich a recent -cpunl has betii cvtiemely successful. It 
{ is one of the best ol that cn questionable cla.ss, historual 
' romance. A distinguished hving wntci places it “among the* 
greatest master-pieces ot nax*.’L.\e. ' 

Miss Broute, who wiot( under the assumed name of 
, “ Currer Bell ” was a more gemunc aitist. Born m a remote 
Yorkshire paiish, she was brought up on a barren moor with a 
brother and two sisteis, all as peculiar and unconventional as 
they could l<. From 1842 to 1844 hved at Brussels, where 
• she made preparation lor hei fui" - studies of character. In 
, 1846 she produced the fust rcstil, in a stoiy of school -life at 
1'- Brussels called “The Prolcssoi,” ''Incli was rejected by the 
publishers. The following year saw the publication ol “ Jane 
■; Eyre.” In 1849 she produced “Shnley,” a soit of idealisation 
oi ,one of her sisters whom she had lost, and in 1852 appeared 
" a second novel of Belgian school-life, with the title of “ Villettc,” 
in which the theme of " The Professor " was treated, but from the 
opposite Tpoint of view. In 1854 she married, and soon after 
^ died without having brought any other work to completion. 
SttCh a. career, liowevcr good as regards onginality, was unfavour- 

» t » 
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able to taste and finish ; yet there was something in " Carter 3eU " 
that the world will not willingly let die. 

A still greater than she was Marian Evans, more generally 
known by her disguise of " George Eliot," a disguise so successful 
that her earlier writings wore long believed to be the work of a ■. 
man. Like Miss Bronte she was bom and brought up in the 
country and in comparatively obscure sunoimdings. Her first 
appearance- -in many ways lier best- -was in an anonymous volume 
called “ Scenes from Clerical Liic,” published by Blackwood of 
Edinburgh in 1856 ; the intermediate period of long apprenticeship 
having been passed mainly in translation from German philosophy 
and in travel. She was, by this time, passing under an influence 
which wasfai' from being an unmixed benefit — that of a good scholar 
but second-class author named (t. IT. l^wes, writer of two 
poor novels and a History of Philosophy of greater merit. She 
still, howevei, letained sufficient indi\'iduality to produce talcs 
which will long be read, admired and enjoyed : " Adam Bede" 

(1858); ‘‘The Mill on the Floss’* (1859) and “ Silas Marner " 
(1861); the last nanvd being shorter than the others and one of 
the best construct '-‘■I storie-s in English fiction. From 1866 to 
1876 the work became less and less perfect, the blight of Science 
having crept over the writ«'r’s Ait. Each of these things is 
admirable, <ii its best and by itself , but when the science 
is second-hand and the art not ipiite convinced and sure, their 
mixture is mischievous to both. Apart alike from the analytic d 
work of the later period and the spontaneous creativeness of 
the prime should b<' noticed "Romola” (1863), a marvellous 
piece of honest labour, in which the Tuscany of the Mcdicean,, 
age is reproduced with milch characterisation of a subtle and 
conscientious kind. Miss Evans also wTote v^'rsc, but her verse 
has taken no root. The strength ot h'T talent was in the 
representation of charai ter ; and she was morts fitted for 
drs4uatic work than tor the philosophy at which she seemed to 
aim, - 

An earlier member ot the Blackwood clan, less imagiijatiye*'^.- 
perhaps, but a yet more undoubted classic in respect of e3tOCtt*||/' 
tion, was Thomas de Quinccy or (}uincey (1785-1859), for 
appears to have been no authority for the French partide^ 
in Manchester, in a commercial family, he received a 
education at various grammar sdiools, and left hotii^ at' 
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, ^ariy age but returned for a time and kept some terms at 
Oxford, which he left without a degree. * By 1809 he had acquir- 
’ed the friendship of Wordsworth and Coleridge, settling down 
with 5,000 books in a cottage at Grasmere, whei-e he lived till 1821 
supporting liimself by work for magazines and reviews. The next 
few yearn he spent chiefly in London, but, about 1828, settled 
Anally at Lasswade near Edinburgh. His t ollcctcd writings, chiefly 
essays, fill seventeen volumes in the definitive edition, and are in 
a Jorm which the author liimsclf cJiaracterised as “ impassioned 
prose.'" He was almost equally successful in every branch of 
letters, criticism, scholarship, and humour but his one attempt 
at regular fictitious narrative was a failure. 

An eminent author, who may have been partly inspired by 
Quiucey, was Thomas ( arlyU* (1795-1881) already named 
as friend and correspondent of Emerson, towards whom he bore 
a somewhat similar artisti( relation to that of Goethe towards 
Schiller, the inspiring force and comrade. The son of a Scottish 
stone-mason, accustomed from infancy to pick up knowledge as 
he could, and to contend with many difficulties, schooled under 
dark skies in the austcrest Calvinism, Carlyle instinctively saw 
life in its sombre and serious aspect. In his youth he studied 
mathematics and the language and litiTature ol Germany ; in 
1822 he became tutor in the Jlirllcr family, whom he accom- 
panied to London and wdioni he left in the spring of 1825 ; 
shoray after which he married Bliss Jane Welsh, a young lady of 
sonqy^ means and social position. Eor about a year he hvccl in 
Edinburgh, where he made Jeffrey's acquaintance and became a 
cohtribulor to his famou.s Rexiew. In May 1828 the young 
couple removed to a small and remote Scotch farm, where they 
lived for the next six 5 'ears or so ; Carlyle maiutaining, or add- 
ing to, the family income by the proceeds ot liis contributions 
to periodicdls of the first order : and it was here that he rcceiv- 
^ the visit of Emerson. In 1833-4 appeared — as a series in 
Fraser’s Magazine — his first original work " Sartor Resartus," 
a serio-comic rhtijisody, professedly taken from an imaginary 
German author. In 18^ he moved with liis wife to Chelsea, 

’ d'- ^ numbwot dUtisgaisbed nten of past days who failed at Eogl^ Umver- 

MtJM araem to indicate* something radically wrong in their system ; inctading as 
Shelley, Coleridge, and somewlrat neater our time, Tennysoo 
xhaocetay, pesides earlier caWs wliich it would be perhaps hardly feir to 
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where he took the house in which both continued to live until 
their respective deaths.* In 1887 appeared his book on the 
French Revolution which, though ostensibly intended as a work 
of history, has many of the characteristics of a prose-poem, and 
now holds a place in literature more by reason of imaginative 
and rhetorical qualities than as a source of direct information. 
For the next few years Carlyle added to his modest resources 
by lecturing in London, and from 1851 to 1865 was continu- 
ously occupied in a biography of Frederic the Great, of Prussia. 
In 1865 he was elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, 
but the hour of his triumph was clouded by the tidings of his 
wife’s death. He never produced any work of importance 
after this. 

Carlyle' retained through life some of the qualities of an 
Annandale peasant, being strong and of an inconuptible honesty, 
though vehement and untrained in the art of lesseniitg his lan- 
guage. \Vhat has been here observed in regard to the " French 
Revolution ” applies to most of his work, "which will probably 
be valued for its originality and its power of stimulating the 
emotions, long after it has been superseded for instruction by 
the results of calmer research. One of Carlyle’s recent admir- 
ers has well said - Few of us are followers of the gospel 
according to Cailyle ; we are not followers, but grateful hearers 
of his words.” ( IMr Fredeiic Harrison, in the Daily Chronicle.) 

A disciple of Carlyle, and ultimately his biographer, was 
J. A. Froude ( 1818-93 ) — a man so different from his master 
as to justify the proverbial saying that “ extremes meet.” 
The son of a dignitar 5 ’ of the English Church, Froude took a 
good degree at Oxford, and became Fellow of !E)xeter College 
in 1842. For a few years he shared with an elder brother the 
trust in the new Catholicism of those days, and even took Dea- 
con’s orders, but in 1847, made a startling recantation in a 
short story published under the title ” The Nemesis of Faith ” 
^ which cost him his fellowship. He then turned to boqks as a 
means of livelihood, and soon became dist in guished in the fi fil d 
of English History. In this he was more successful than in 
work more designedly imaginative; yet the style alwa^.c^ 
inaincd literary rather than scientific. .In the to 

* It was No. 5 Clieyne Kow, and has been lately pnnshaaeil as a 'ommitn 
ana pennanent monument ol tlio aothot. ‘ * * 
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picint«sque and dramatic he exceeded Macaulay’s indifference 
to correctness of detail, but even more than Macaulay he 
showed poetic instinct, whether glittering with fancy or glowing 
, with imagination. After all is said we can never be sure of 
perfect acciuracy; and other historians could be named who 
have succeeded in divesting their work ol all literary attrac- 
' tion without attaining the oxactne.ss which was their creditable 
object. Of Fronde (as of Macaula}’) it may be truly said that 
he gave substantial truth to a multitude of readers, who would 
, have known nothing whatever of the matter had it not been 
so agreeably presented to them ; and smely that is of far greater 
importance than to know that the Anglo-Saxons were for nierly 
called " English.” The public acknowledged its obligate ons ; 
Froude was elected Rector of St. Andrew’s in 1869, an*^ on 
Mr. Freeman's death succeeded him as Professor of Histo*'y in 
his own University. Froude’s greatest work is his History of 
England from the Fall of Wols>ey.” in which he made use of 
contemporary documents and Acts of Parliament, erecting *on 
■ the most unpromising foundations a stntcturc that might be 
, correct and certainly was enjoyable. 

Another historical miter of that time was A. W. Kuig- 
lakc (1811-90) whose " History of the War in the Crimea." 
though on too large a scale, contained brilliant passages. The 
, |>ublication extended from 1863 to 1887, and the events of two 
years in one comer of Europe took seven volum(*s to narrate. 
Kinglake’s early account of travels in the East (“ Eothen," 1844) 
must be accepted as a classic by all who have the j)leasurc of 
its perusal. 

The last name on our list, so far as British writers go, is 
. Matthew Arnold (1823-92), a consummate artist ; alike in 
verse and in prose. His father was the famous Thomas Arnold, 
Headmaster of Rugby from 1828 to 1842. He graduated >at 
Oxford in 1843 and became a fellow of Oriel two years later, 

, having in the meantime gained the Newdigate prize with a poem 
on Cromwell. He became known to the public as a poet in;'' 
. 1854, and ten years later produced thq first of a series of criti-’ 

' ; cal essays, which for certain peculiar qualities are probably un- 
A surpassed p English literature. His verse is found by readers 
7 of <ie9S discif^ned taste to be too statue-like and cold ; but no 
onq,hos been known to challenge the distinguished manner and 
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penetrating judgment of his prose-wriiings. All this time he 
was honourably and usefully employed in the educational ser- 
vice, and at the date of his lamented decease in 1892, was so 
fresh in appearance and manner .md in so conspicuous a position 
that men felt as if a young nun had been taken away. 

North America produced no poet equal to Arnold and 
Tennyson during the period under review : but in history was 
perhaps more distinguished than the mother-coimtry. The his- 
torians were not less graphic and interesting than Macaulay and 
Fronde, and far more attentive to accuracy , Motley, in parti- 
cular, has produced what will, perhaps, prove to be the defini- 
tive account of the great European revolt ol the 16th century. 

William Hicklmg Prescott (1796-1859), like so many Ameri- 
can authors, was a native of New England, born at Salem, 
Mass. He graduated at Harvard, but soon began to lose 
his eyesight in consequence ot an accident, and ended by be- 
coming completely and permanently blind. In spite of this sad 
misfortune he contmued to load a life of study and travel, 
visiting Europe in 1820, aided by all the resources that a hand- 
some fortune enabled him to command. In 1838 he produced 
his first great work, the h.story ol Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, and it was well received by English readers and trans- 
lated into Spanish, Geiman and French. The “ C(jnquest of 
Mexico and Peru " followed in 1843-47, and the author received 
the high honour ol being elected a Membei ot the Institute of 
France. He next turned to the life of Philip JI, of which he 
published thiee volumes ; but death abridged his labours, and 
he passed away leaving Ins work unfini-.hcd. Prescojtt was a 
master of picturesque nai rative, yet Ins substantial accuracy 
is not known to have ever been questioned. 

A kindred task was undertaken by John Lothrop Motley 
(1814-77), another New Englander, born at Dorchester, Maj^, 
He took his dcgice at Harvard in 1831. After some years 
passed in the diplomatic service of his country, he lived for 
a time in Germany, where he was the intimate ^ettd ol 
M. de Bismarck. In 1K6 appeared his history of the’ " IXjteff 
Republic,” after publishing which Motley returned for ^ 
to his native country, till he found hjpis^U hamjpdi^ ' in his 
studies by want of a sufficient supply of books. 1)860 his 
Jfet work was supplemented by one on t]ie ” United Nether- 
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lands '' : and from 1861 to 1867 he held the position of tJ. S. 
Minister at the Court of Vienna. In 1869>70 he was Ambassador 
from the States to England, but was recalled on pt^tical 
grounds greatly to his own chagrin. He published his " John 
Bameveld ” in 1874, and died in England. Equally with Pres- 
cott he did cxccUenl work, *thc former on behalf of the dis- 
coverers of America, the latter on that of their opponents ; but 
the work of Motley had personal advantages over his predecessor. 
Amongst others it may be noted that Spanisli liistory was not ^ 
virgin subject, having been ably handled by Ticknor and Wash- 
ington Irving, whereas the blemish national evolution and the 
emancipation of the Spanish Netherlands were new in English 
literature. In the history ol their omi nation the Anglo-Ameri- 
canS have not been idle, even if it cannot be said that any of 
their national historians has quite become a classic. The best 
known is perhaps George Bancroft, whose prolix works, how- 
ever, do not complete the story. HU ‘‘ History of the United 
States,” in ten volumes, came pul from lime to time in the 
years between 1834 and 1874. 

Such is a brief survey of all that ai>poars the best and most 
durable English literature produced during the second and third 
quarters of the ninelccnlh century It was characterised by 
earnestness and an effort after scientific truth, which was not on 
the whol^quite favourable to the highest artistic merit. So in 
painting, an age of anatomical precision has more than once fol- 
lowed an age of far deeper and more spontaneous aspiration, if 
not equally exact. 


(To be conitnued.) 


England. 


H. G. keene: 



THE STUDY OF FICTION. 


I T is tli«‘ fashion with a. certain class of our literary mentors 
to disparage the otudy of fiction and to set up as the 
exclusiv* adinircis of serious literature. To worship a .single 
god with fervour has never been a sin, and if our ardent 
votaries ot serious literature choose to have a single-minded 
devotion for their idol, we have no quarrel with them. It is 
only when they come out to seek converts that we question 
the reliability of their creed. It is all very well to read serious 
literatnie. We do not deny its utility, for we do not want to be 
original. We worship Carlyle in spite of his cynicism, his selfish 
egoism and misleading opinions. We worship Ruskin in spite 
of his whims and eccentricities. The close reasoning of Mill, 
the materialistic philosophy of Spencer, the scientific discourses 
of Huxley and 'Pyudall, the political writings of Burke, the 
logical writings of Morley and the critical essays of Harrison — 
all these have an indescribable charm for us. Wc always read 
these writers with benefit and delight. Hence we cannot 
grudge them their exalted place in the general scheme of edu>« 
cation and culture. They help us to think and to form opin- 
ions. They teach us to express our ideas with ease, lucidity 
and precision. Hence for acquiring mere intellectual culture a 
study of serious literature is perhaps sufficient. But culture is 
a larger term and means perfection. A cultured man must 
be perfect in every way. He should not only have intellectual 
but also moral, physical and aesthetic culture, for cpltuse 
mjbans a harmony of all our faculties. Therefore *to speak of 
culture as independent of art seems to us inconceivable trecause 
the appreciation of art means the ajjpreciatioH aU ' lui^an 
beauty— the beauty of life and the beauty of thou|[lii£Vl^l!be arts 
' of poetry, music and painting — and, in fact, all btheii^am ^properly 
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so-called — ^ai'c an indispensable tactor of human perfection. 
So a proper appredaiion of the art of novel-writing is also an 
essential element ot culture ; and even if it had no utility of 
its own, we arc justified in liking it for its oum sake. But 
fort unately the study of fiction has a direct utility. Its power 
ovci the moral sensibilities of the young is enormous. It is 
perhaps on account of ilh power that the advocates of solid 
literature are afraid oi fiction. And here they are not far vTong. 
Fiction has its dangers. It excrdscs its power both for good and 
for evil. It offers a remedy lor moral afflictions ; but if misused 
or misapplied, it may aggravate those afflictions. Bad fiction, 
vhich the niajoritv of our young ujen devour with relish, de- 
teriorates their taste, conujils their sensibility and creates in them 
an ever-increasing appetite for scandal. Novel-writing, however, 
is not synonymous with •jcandal-mongciing. In good fiction 
there should be no exposuie. Unpleasant truths must be 
screened because all the <*xccllouce of romantic art depends upon 
suggestion. The beauty of art is to conceal art. Resides, art 
is ever sublime,, and the sublime in fiction is sons-thing quite 
different fiom merely fishing up -scandals and spreading them 
broadcast among the people. So w’hal w'e mean by fiction is 
good fiction of any langmigc and of any country. Uufoilunately 
to most of us English fiction alone is aeccssible. We ciuinot 
understand French or Gennan, Russian or Italian fiction, nor 
do we have very good fiction in our own Indian latiguagts. 

Amongst the Urdu novelists Kalian Nath Sarshar is per- 
haps the best ; but wliat he has w ritten has no coherency of 
plot or unity of design. He has not used his peails to orna- 
ment any single jewel, lie has spread them profusely, scat- 
tering thftm in all directions. He has painted the Mohamma- 
dan Society of the last days ot the Oudh Kings, and has de- 
scribed the life of their capital with a realism that gives no 
quarter. His humoui and irony arc combined with a wonder- 
ful poW(^ of observation and an almost unapproachable skiU in 
description. The Lucknow of those days is preserved for us in 
his works with almost original freshness. Ilimsclt a type^f 
Mohammadaa culture, ho was perfectly acquainted with the 
life that ra^^ around Jiim — a life that was full of gallaatry, 
of love, of poetry and romance. Sarshar has painted for us the 
life of his city with the skill with which Scott painted the stern 
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life bt his highland ancestois But thoufyb the ^lowin^ pictuies 
ot Saishai dre veiy inlet esting, thc^ Ufk that biQader insight 
mto human natuic and those iidmtive {labile^ about life and 
tJie uoild in g<neial uhuh m tao t iiaiacteiistit teatuieb ot 
Kmiidi hoi ion 

Siott, iiiackciiv DiokkUs Jani Au-vUn Gcoig< Eliot and 
the Biont sistcis these .ae itekomd to be the biightebt 
stais on th( Jiinnmint o 1 n^hsh fiction hoi guidance and 
inspi alioi ut sho ild lo infsi novtlist , and d \\c do so, wt 

shall not b di 'iitponil <I MI tiusc 1 nglish novelists ait 
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reproaches of the novelist aic m^'ant foi another, they equally 
apply to ub While wc aie getting thiough a novel, the chief 
characteis of the book seem to swim between our eyes an4 the 
page we aie reading I hey assume different unaginury shapes, 

we pass judgments on them Some of them aie dee# to us , 
others we aie heaitily inclined to detest. We enter into the 
spmt of the novel as it were, and feel that our novelist is at once 
our servant and our teacher Tlie power of a novdbst is greatei 
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than that of an editor. The latter serves us in a rather sur- 
prising way. He furnishes us with news from all parts of the 
world and scarcely a day passes when he sends us another 
packet, full of information. He amuses us, and we feel his 
power. We put ourselves in his hands and believe everything 
he says in liis leaders. He is at once our guide and our oracle. 
A novelist's position is somewhat similar; but his services 
are of a more private nature. He is a regular spy on our 
actions. He often pr.uses us and occasionally makes us confess 
to our own selves the guilt that dwells in our heart. He often 
finds us hypocrites and frankly tells ns so ; y« t we are not 
offended. We are rather uncomfortable and begin to ■search *10 
our own hearts for that of which the novelist accuses us. Yet 
all the time the novelist is conversing with us, there is no ‘ one 
to witness our blushes but the silent page. 

Now this fiction, which ha- so much power over us all, 
has various ways in which it exercises its influence. In the 
first place, the characters of a novel seem to invite you to 
be one of their party. You accept their invitation gladly 
and mix with them without an apology. Then you follow 
their intiigucs, share their triumphs, aciompany them on their 
voyages, fight with them in their battles and feel yourself quite 
like the Grecian hero playing in tlic mid'it of nymphs and 
enjoying their celestial songs. Suddenly the dream vanishes ; 
you are left where you were, and notliing remains of your for- 
mer company but vague remembrances. You retollect with 
fondness those that were dear to you and hate I he hypocrites 
and rogues that had come in yomr way and stood in the light 
of your dear characters. The echoes of the novelist's satires 
and sarcajfins linger in your mind, and when you come across 
any incident of a romantic n.iturc, they are heard resounding 
there. The verdicts of the autlior ever .seem to be haunting 
your imagination and exercising their influence imperceptibly ' 
on every fibre of your nature. Then again, every novelist 
gives you his own interpretation of the world. He has watch- 
ed the rogueries of men, the artfulness of women, the wildness 
of children ; he has observed the young and the aged, has taken 
his own snapshot sketches of the vanity of girls, the fickleness 
of lovers, the snobbery of the rich, as well as the jealousy, the 
meanness and the villainy of knaves. He entreats you to , 
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believe yourself mistaken in your views certain men and 

things; he caricatures the whimsicalities of men and’^points 
out the dangers of a biassed and prejudiced mind. He warns 
you against the machinations of hypocrites and, knaves— ^he 
laughs at them; ridicules and condemi^ them.' His la,ngh 
sometimes is so keenly felt that it penetrates every particle 
of your soul, and is left haunting there for ever. There are 
few things at once so wicked iind sublime as the laugh of a 
satirist. A novelist cmjjloys every means in his pow'er and uses 
all sorts of colours to heighten the effect of his pictures. He 
has a peculiar way of halting in the midst of his story and of 
presenting his front to you, of taking you into his confidence 
and of familiarly tedking to you about his chai’artcrs* 
He holds councils with Ills readers and passes judgments 
on his own creatures and then breaks up his councils and starts 
afresh to resume his course. Then he tumbles occasionally into 
sideways and deals houie-thinsts t(» the wicked people of the 
world. Sometimes his general remarks abput the folly and the 
emptiness of the world seem to flash like electric flames and 
illuminate the darkness around us. 

Now, there are three kinds of novels : t he romantic, the his- 
torical and the realistic. The romantic novels deal solely with 
imagination and love and impossible acts. They talk of future 
Jives, of people who live for hundreds of years and of men from 
the stars who often come down on our solid earth to walk 
thereon. Such novels arc, therefore, false and to most natures 
uninteresting. Sir Rider Haggard’s “ She ” and “ King Solomon''s 
Mines ” are examples ot this cla.ss of fiction, 'fhe realistic 
novels deal with real men and women. They paint the manners 
of tlfe people as they arc in actual life. Realistic novelist ■> arc 
incapable of soaring in the cloudland ol imagination. Their 
wings are not strong enough for that purpose. 'They like to 
instruct people by showing their real characters, by pointing 
out to them their defects and their weaknesses, by praising their 
noble qualities and by producing such models for them as they 
can imitate. A historical novel occupies a place , nudway be- . 
tween the romantic and the realistic novels. A historical 'lioyetist 
has to place himself in centuries gone by and to realize ,^thc 
manners and the customs of the^ people (ft those ceqturies .with 
the help of his imagination, before he can give to tli^'j^ld>an 
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interesting account ol any given period of history. But a mere 
description of ancient manners would be of little interest ; hence . 
the novelist weaves into his novel a love story, which gives a 
romantic interest to his book : and his book therefore becomes i 
both rou’antio and realistic. Su Walter Scott is the unsurpass- 
ed nu'&t(‘r of this kind of nover C arlylc has told us that ten . 
dumb fcntnrics of Itul\ found a voice in Dante. We can say , 
with tcjual truth that the dumb highland country of Scotland 
iound a voice in Sit \\'a]tcr Scott. His Waverley novels 
describe his couutiy as ii sictnally was during several important 
periods of histoij “ Waverley,” ‘‘ Kenilworth, ” ” Ivanhoe,” 

*' Talisman,” ” Old Mortality. ’ ” The Antiquary,” “ Guy 

Maniioring,” and the “ Bride of Lammermoor ” — these arc 
all excellent novels .md beautifnlb desctibc the character 
ol the hi{.hland people. The roivlmess, the stern hos- 
pilahtt, the lecklcss iliivali\ ot Ihr-t ‘‘ gunpowder fellows/' 
their rfc^'crcnce foi their chiefs, their love lor tlicir leaders, and 
ihe teadincsb which they shoved in sacriiinng their lives for the 
good of thtir countr'S' all these have been admirably related in Sir 
Walter’s novels. 'Ihe sendlive, unsteady chaiarter of Waverley, 
the boring pedantry cd Bi adwardme, the scrupulous honour and 
the lestless spiiit of Fergus Macfvor, the knavt'ry and the sys- 
tematic hypocrisy of Varney, the imposing dignity and the royal 
bearing of EhzabetJi, tlie chddish enthusiasm of Amy' Robsart 
at seeing the full dignity of Leicester, the romantic tliivalry of 
Ivanhoe, the fearless and ''piriled crusade of Richard against 
Saludin — that noble and chivalrous antagonist of Ceeur elc Lion — 
the stirring heroism of Morton, the fearless bravery ol the Master 
ed Ravenswood, the caieless love of Bucklaw, the good-natured 
irony of Oldbuck, the geneiosity and the rashness of McIntyre — 
all these have bc'cn pointed with .Spartan simplicity by Sir Waller 
Scott. His women are said to be uninteresting. Wc do not see 
how the objection is valid when he has given to us a picture 
gallery of interesting women. Who could have painted Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth so well as he did ? No eifhe who remembers 
the strong resolutions of Flora Macivor, the bashful modesty 
of Rose Bradwardinc, the true womanly love of Amy Robsart, 
the digmty atid good sense of Edith Bellcndon, the rural simplicity 
of Jeanie Deans and the wonderful love of Lucy Ashton for 
' Ravenswood. can say that Scott’s women are uninteresting. 
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Then, the art of Scott in producing suQ^ strange charactei^ ' 
as those of Danie-do-little, Edie Ochiltree, Elspeth Mucklehackit, ' 
and Meg Merrilies. They are all interesting though they seem 
so unnatural. Scott’s description ol the highland and the 
lowland people of the time of the Jacobite wars, his description 
of the Elizabethan period, his picturesque aepount of King 
Richard’s crusade against Saladin, bis description of the knights 
and the tournaments of the Middle Ages, and of the aristocracy 
of Scotland, ol batons “ with long pedigrees ,md short rent 
rolls,” his portraits ol mercenaiies, of gipsies, of hounds and 
of Scottish justices of the peace — arc all wonderful. Scott’s 
novels must, theieloic, be icad not merely for pleasure but 
also for the sake ol intellectual culture. A historical novel 
thro\vs light on many portions of history and gives us a complete 
.idea of the period with which it deals. For a proper apprecia- 
tion of the various aspects of tbe French Revolution, it is 
necessary to read “ A Tale of two Cities ” by Dickens. To realize 
the power of Richelieu’s influence in the Europe of his time, it 
is necessary to road “ The Three Musketeers ” 

Now, as to the realistic novg^ w<‘ believe that they exercise 
a very wholesome influence on young minds. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Jane Austen, George Eliot and the Bronte sisters, seem to be in 
the first rank in the field of realistic fiction, 'riiackcray, of whom 
I am going to speak now, had a sublime soul— a sensitive soul 
that was too big lor his body and soon wore lu’in out. His was a 
soul that revelled in the splendour of sacrifice, and was at once 
tender and generous. It had a great capacity for pathos. The 
poverty ol the common people and the indiflcrcnce of the richer 
classes towards everything but wealth, e.xcited his indignation and 
filled him with sorrow. Nature had endowed this man with a 
keen faculty of observation, which, when joined to his sadness and 
melancholy, gave a singular pathos to his remaiks about men and 
life in general. Surely, there is something sublime in Thackeray's 
gravity of satire. Ks analysis of Becky Sharp and Amelia 
Sedley are studies in human nature. The former is a 
; great , conquest-maker, who attempts to set her cap iqion 
every young gentleman she comes across. Her manoeyivxes 
have an artistic skill. She has no {aith in anything 
but money, while the eloquence of her loohs and .gestures 
. is immoral and infectious. Her name is ever tumbling into the 
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• c'She i^^ in short, a v^ry competent hypocrite. Ameli® 

^ a pniie' swfeet girl who thinks her lover her only godi i^he 
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'-{sificere, honest ; too gentle for hard words or angry thPu^hts.. 
/ She is quite the opposite of Becky. Thackeray is particularly 
. clever in portraying the character of his women. He. always 
speaks of them with a tender softness. Writing about Ameli^, he 
says : ‘ Russell Square was the boundary of her prison ; she might 
wa^ thither occasionally, but was always back to sleep in her cell 
at night ; to perform cheerless duties ; to watch by thankless: 
sick beds , to suffer the harrassment and tyranny of querulous old 
age. , How many thousands of people are there, women for the 
most p^, who are doomed to endure this long slavery ?— who 
are hospital-nurses without wages— sistere of charity, if you like, 

.. without the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice — who strive] 
fast. Watch, and suffer unpitied ; and fade away ignobly and 
unkuo^. The hidden and awful wisdom which apportions the 
.. destinies of mankind is pleased so to humiliate and cast down 
- the tender, good, and wise ; and to set up the selfish, the fooMsh 
or the wicked. Oh, be humble, my brother, in your prosperity ! 
Be gentle with those who are less lucky, if not more deserving. 
Think, what right have you to be scornful, whose virtue is a 
deficiency of temptation, whose success may be a chance, whose 

®3.y be an ancestor s accident, whose prosperity is verv 
likdy a satire.” t' r c y 

;.V,- ;Wer^^ said that one way in which a novelist 

instrocts iis, is by suddenly halting in the midst of his rtofy, ' 
y^d calling upon us to hold a conference with him about human 
life ^d the World in general. Thackeray’s halts are very impos- 
ing.-' :He suddenly stops in his course for a while, seems to take 
of the ^world, mutters something about it and off 
he., inarches again. His mutterings about the world have .a 
^l^c^ax, charm. While talking of the implacableness of Rebegc^^. 
onto a side-way and says : " We may be pretty - certhm 
-the perei^s of either sex, whom all the world tr'd^t? ill 
/(^erye fehtirdf.the treatment they get. The world is a io6l^- 
^^;^.?Siw '»back to every man the reflection of fiis b'to fice. 
jEre;Wn- atif.jff'^d’it will in turn look sourly upon yoji'^v'laiigh 
. at ^fr^4|idth it is a jolly, kind companion ; andrsd iet alL, 

choice.” Umckeray 
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to Tis a delightful picture-gallery of diaracters, and if we study 
them carefully, we are bound to improve both morally and ment- 
ally. Barnes Newcome, George Osborne, Hemy Esmond, Colonel 
Dobbin, Mr. Pendennis, Laura Bell, Amelia Sedley, Rebecca 
Sharp, Lady Castlewood and Madame Beatrix — ^these are all 
. admirable characters, that have influenced not a little the minds 
of several generations of young people. 

Charles Dickens holds perhaps an equally high place with 
Thackeray in the field of English fiction. It is impossible not 
- to read him with dehght. But there is a great difference between 
Thackeray and Dickens. Thackeray was a confirmed victim of 
melancholy, and sadness ever sat upon him. He had an ex- 
traordinary judgment, which he applied with the whole force of 
its energy to the detecting of knaves. He did not turn from the 
spectacle of meanness and hypocrisy but gazed at it with open 
eyes till every hair of his body stood on end. On such occasions 
he would muse on the rush of his own feelings and revd in the 
luxury of melancholy humour, which almost always took the 
shape of satire His imagination was solely occupied by those 
. persons and objects that he actually came across in his daily traffic 
. with the men of this world. Hence his imagination took a realistic 
turn. All his characters seem to be persons of flesh and blood. 
To produce embodiments of impossible goodness was not possible 
for Thackeray. He was in his element when he painted the 
vanity and fickleness of women, the pranks of hypocrites, the quiet 
' benevolence of good souls, and the swaggering insolence of the 
• so-called gentlemen of his time. Dickens, on the contrary, is 
never sad or gloomy , he is always wild, exuberant, and full of 
comic humour. He is over-enthusiastic ; his pictures are generally 
over-realistic and unnatural. His portrait of Miss Hani^am has 
ever been to us a piece of audacity. She is very strange and 
, unnatural. But evidently Dickens had not the facility of 
Scott in painting strange characters. Scott drew Meg Merrilies 
and Edie Ochiltree. They arc dear to us ; they are interesting. 
" But Miss Hanisham is not. Then again, the heroes ‘ of 
Dickens are not real men. His knaves are convention^ 
and lack the freshness of Thackeray’s knaves. Such petsbns 
^ as Thomas Gradgrind,. Sydney Carton, Nicholas Nickleby and 
Mr, Peeksnifi, do not really exist. Thaskeray’s style is , even 
and uniform, and his typical vein runs through every ps^e and 
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almost every passage that he wrote His style does not abound 
in hysterics. ' It has repose, which is the first condition of descrip- 
tive art. Dickens’s style, on the contrary, is not of a piece. 
Some portions of his novels are too good, others are very com- 
monplace. Dickens is fond of over-exaggerated caricatures. 
His very porters and domestic servants are humorous. The 
heroines of Dickens are far inferior to those of Thackeray. When 
you finish “ Vanity Fair,” for instance, you have a clear idea 
of Becky Shatp and Amelia Sedley. You know them perfectly. 
But if you read Nicholas Nickleby and mark the character of 
Kate, you will find in the end that you have no clear idea of her. 
and that although the novelist has said so much about her, yet 
she is not perfectly intelligible to you. Most of the characters 
of Dickens have particularly prominent and sharply marked 
characteristics, and seem to be isolated beings, standing apart 
from the rest of the world. Thackeray’s characters are all real. 
Dekens, too, has drawn some realistic characteis as those of Pip, 
in the "Great Expectations” and Mrs. Nickleby in “Nicholas 
Nickleby.” lliese characters are eminently delightful , because we 
a 3 rmpathise with them and acknowledge theii kinship with us. 
The peculiarity of Dekens’s novels lies in the enormousness of 
minute detail. There seems to be no end to his knowledge of 
desultory facts about men and things. His store of such details 
is inexhaustible. Thackeray’s fund of details is equally enormous. 
But he handles lliem gently and artistically, while Dickens 
lavishes on them all the wealth of his broad and boisterous hum- 
our. Thackeray is grave and occasionally ripples into humour or 
irony. Dickens is always vibrating between wildness and 
stagnancy. Lovers of fine plots would be disappointed both by 
Dickens and Thackeray. None of them has produced a single 
story with a neatly woven plot. The novels of Dickens are 
elegant patchwork — fine sketches loosely joined together. 
Thackeray too is vague and wandering. French novelists perhaps 
are more successful with their plots. 

But although Dickens is not entirely realistic, there arc 
portions in his novels that arc characteristically so, and these are 
worth reading. Even the most fastidious must like them. The 
humorous Mrs. Gamp, the despotic Mrs. Gargory, the amiable Miss 
Manette, and the hustling Mrs. Nickleby ; the “humble bully” 
Bounderby, the generous Old Joe, the unselfish Tom Pinch, the 
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wicked vagabond Squeers and the hopeful Mr. Micawber — ^the$e 
are all entertaining and instructive characters, and if once read 
can never be forgotten. 

The domestic novels of Jane Austen belong to the realistic 
kind of fiction. Though her novels paint a particular kind of 
' society — ^the society of the country gentlemen of the time of 
George III — yet the lessons she has taught us, are capable of 
universal application. It was she who brought this fact home to 
ns that in order to study human nature, we need not go far from 
our own families. By her own example she proved that one 
household is sufficient for the study of human character. 
Human nature in its prominent features does not change much, 
and m the society of men there will be always such characters 
as Miss Austen has drawn tor us. Hence her novels must enjoy 
a lasting popularity. While we read the novels of Jane Austen, 
a sense of awful reality is before ns. We confess to ourselves 
that although we have eyes, yet we do not see, and that although 
we have cars, yet we do not hear. There are so many 
men and women around us, and we have not half as# 
much insight into their characters as Miss Austen has. You 
<^me across very generous, well-meaning and good-natured 
women, who overpower you with thousands of thanks if you 
show them the slightest kindness or merely nod acquaintance, 
and yet you do not recognize Miss Bates in them. There are 
women in actual life, who aie very vain of their wealth, 
position or ancestry. You are not at home in their company 
as they arc ever lauding themselves and their relations to the 
skies. Their generosity is always boisterous, their pity is con- 
tempt, and their praises are insults. You daily come across such 
women who are at once delightful and provoking, and yet you 
are not interested in them ; but Miss Austen drew her Miss 
Hawkins from these. Some of her novels are so full of fine 
realistic humour and deep insight into ordinary chajracters that 
we feel we can read them a dozen times over. " Pride and 
Prejudice " is one of them. How many ill-assorted marriages 
take place during every marrisge season, when phUosop^c 
bridegrooms with serious natures are married to silly women, of 
very little sense but extraordinary sensibility. Miss Austen 
watched the effect of such ill-assorted marriages and gave us 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, whom we find ever leading a cat dog 
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life together. The endearing sweetness of Jane, the bashful ; 
modesty and the becoming boldness of Elizabeth, the amusing 
otfdness of the ridiculous Mr. Collins, and the vanquished pride . 
of Darcy — these have been very artistically painted by Miss ; 
Jane Austen. To us the art of this lady seems almost perfect. , 
In the first place, her novels show a proper proportion of aU s 
faculties in the novelist ; a wild love of exaggerated caricature, • 
an over-pessimistic view of life or the world, or a too high 
idealization of human virtues — ^these are all strange to her. 
The colom’s she uses are by no means dazzling. Too much , 
colom: and gloss spoil the beauty of art. The humour of Miss 
Aqsten is neither violent nor vapouring. 

A novel of hers is a complete whole. You enjoy it as 
you enjoy a delicate piece of painting, in which the artistic pro- , 
portions are admirably maintained. The combination of colours 
in her pictures produces a pleasing sensation, and you feel that 
you can stand gazing at them for ever. Her humour makes you 
smile just as yon smile at your own thoughts. It never 
^nakes you laugh as you laugh at a caricature of John Bull in 
the Review of Reviews. You enjoy her fine delicate touches 
just as you enjoy the light steps of a beatitiftil maid, not as ytfu 
enjoy the frolics of a dancing elephant. Her novels have repose. 
She never exposes ; she always suggests. Her humour is sug- 
gestive, and her characters are interesting and dear to - us. The 
affectionate and sensitive Miss Marrianc, the honest but dis- 
agreeable Mrs. Norris, the frivolous Miss Crawford, the accom- 
plished Jane Fairfax and the amiable Mrs. Jenkinson— these are 
all delightful characters. But Jane Austen has best succeeded 
in her portraits of Fanny Price and Emma Woclehouse. The 
soundness of the one and the strong commonsensc of the other 
have been wonderfully painted. But thougli this novelist has 
so well succeeded in her female characters, she does not seem to 
be equhlly successful in drawing her male characters. Mr. 
Wodehouse and Frank Churchill come in only to set off the 
beauty of Emma’s commonsensc in love matters, and her com- 
mendable fidelity to her parent, Mr. Crawford only sets off 
the charm of Fanny's soundness of judgment and firmness of prin- 
ciples. He has comerin to emphasise her strength of resolution 
and to show her instinctive dread of heartless young men. 
Edmqpd derives his importance from the mere fact that Fanny 
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loves him. Fanny is the central figure, \^hile Bdmfind plays 
onjy a very subordinate part. 

It is not, however, necessary for us to criticise all the 
English novelists at length. But wc cannot bring this essay’ to 
a dose unless we have said a few words about George Eliot 
and the Bronte sisters. The novels of the latter are full of 
passion. “ Jane Eyre, ” by Charlotte Bronte and " Wutheiing 
Heights, " by Emily Bronte are particularly interesting and 
instructive. Their language is very hot and passionate. The 
callousi^ess of HcatlicliJT and the passion of Catherine ; the 
childish fear, the wild fury, the womanly pride and the good- 
natured benevolence of Jane Eyre — these are all delightfully 
brought out. George Eliot is both a thinker and a novelist. 
She took to novel writing after she had become a consummate 
scholar. In her novt Is you find a variety of ideas about re- 
ligion, science and philosophy. But it seems to us that she 
is more of a missionary than an artist. In a novel there 
should bo no sermons. The lessons taught ‘must be unconscious- 
ly conveyed to the reader’s mind ; otherwise the art of novel- 
writing would only moan bad essay- writing. The art of George ' 
Eliot is not very inspiring. The gloom and the sadness of her 
novels affect you, but they do not captivate you. You suspect a 
sermon on every page, and your confidence is not secured. 
Nevertheless, the rhaiacters she has drawn for us are highly 
instructive. Who has read Silas Manicr and not felt a secret 
respect for its writer ? Wc do not deny the utility of George 
Eliot’s novels, but. on the other hand, we maintain that for the 
purpose of acquiring culture, it is essential for ns to acquaint 
ourselves with the chief characters of all the masters of English 
fiction. 

A careful study of the characters of fiction,. instead of being 
useless and detrimental to the moral growth of young, people, 
has many advantages for them. It increases our inffirest in 
the world by stimulating our endeavours to lead happy, con- 
tented lives, devoted to the good of others. It inspires .us^to 
be merciful and charitable in our dealings with those who alre 
unfortunately worse off than ourselves. It unfolds before, o^ 
intelligence the great mystery of human mature, and, giyc^ ps , 
eyes to see that the men and women around us ar? Tnot ipere 
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minds that think. 
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IN THE SHADOWS. 


" A KcVERIt. ” 

Pale ghosts of the dead years that haunt me 
In the grey, sombre gloom of the glades, 
DarK^woes of the future that daunt me 
As the light of a universe fades, 

Dread, nameless, dark spirits that haimt me 
With the awful vague fears of the shades. 

Her shadowy form flits enthralling 

As vague as Love's dieam and as bright, 
Where the mauve fringe of night’s shroud is falling 
On the pallid grey corpse of the Light, 

Where the mmk of massed shadows appalling 
Looms baleful with menace of night. 

Who fathoms the deeps of the ocean 
For jewels a monarch would prize. 

Who drinks of a mystical potion 

Whose potency renders him wise. 

May reck of the shades of emotion 
Expressed in her shadow-soft eyes. 

May reck of the depths of devotion 
Inspired in me by her eyes. 

Who worships entranced, mute, adoring, 

,, A vision that answers a prayer, 

A^’lfontasie sweetly enduring 

Aa sweet as Love's smile and as fair. 

May reck of the magic alluring 

In the shadowed, soft c6ils of her hair, 

May guess at my humble adoring 

Of the shades when the light lingers there. 


DONALD GOLDIE UPSON. 
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O THER cause.s, besides social and ethnological, have played 
their part in biinging into existence the various castes 
in India as we see them to-day. Religious ideals and the work 
of the reformer have been among the most effective as well as' 
the most interesting of these. 

A striking illustration of this may be found in Farru- 
khabad, a District Town of the Allaliabad Division, U.P. The 
' caste refeiTed to arc called S§.ds Apart* from their origin and 
existence being a striking instance of the general principle enun- 
ciated above, they have so many noteworthy cliaracteristics 
differentiating them from the communities in the midst of whom 
they live, as to make them ti most interesting body to even a 
casual student. That they stand markedly apart from all other 
4 Indian castes wall be evident from the tact that one has to go to 
the Quakers of England to find another body of men wdth tenets 
and observances similar to theirs. 

Before, however, touching on the points of similarity be- 
tween the S4ds and the Friends, it wall be as well to confine 
one's self, at first, to Indian comparisons. The SSd is a Hindu 
in accepting the doctrines of Karma and re-birth. With this all 
fuyther doctrinal resemblances cease. For the SM, too, all the 
actiotrs of a life have their inevitable consequences, and his soul,' 
too, is born and re-bom again and again into this world,' until it 
is ripe for union with God. 

The practical application made of this dogma takes tbo 
hrather unexpected turn of making the Sfids a strictly non-prcH 
^ly rising body. One who was a Sfid during his former exist^ce', 
inevitably seeks admission into the Sfid community. $o >say 
they, ad^ng that such accessions to their numbers are ' not an 
unusual occurrence- However, a community of so'^xecent an 
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origin as this, which does not proselytise, must be small in 
number. AH told, they seem to be not much more th$n 2,000. 
This little flock is also naturally restricted to a small area ; 
indeed, to but a comer of Farrukhabad Town, with two or 
three families in Gwalior State. 

Like the Parsi, the S&d will dispose of his dead, anyhow 
and cveryhow rather than by cremation. But again, jdl further 
likeness ends. The usual method employed at funerals consists 
of placing the body on a bier buoyed up by four large earthen 
vessds and floated down the river. These vessels gradually fill, 
and the whole structure is so weighted that at la<-l it sinks to the 
bottom of the stream. Wlierc a river is not within easy reach, 
burial, and even abandonment to animals and vultures, is resorted 
to. 

In common with the Jain, the Sad is I'xlicniely scmpulous 
about takhig life. Even noxious vermin and dangerous reptiles 
and wild beasts are safe at their hands. \s a consequence they 
are strict vegetarian'>*m diet. 

Like the Mahomedan, he arknowledgi s one Almighty rr> ator. 
Lord and Master of the World, and brooks no graven image or 
likeness of any sort of the Deity. Tie Sads possess some fine 
places of worship at Farrukhabad, but the great halls an* abso- 
lutely bare. Not a picture or an ornament relieves the blank 
whitewash of the walls, arch way ■>, and pillars . 

These halls of worship are a striking feature of Sddhwdra, ^ 
the quarter of h'arrukhabad town inhabited exclusively by this 
interesting community. They call for special notice. Some 
four or five of them may be scon at once, for they have all 
been built gide by side, as though, when the communi- 
ty had outgrown one, they had built another to accommodate 
their overflow, but not to separate them. This, however, is 
only conjecture. These buildings have large side-rooms and 
galleries for their women. They observe purdah as a matter 
of sodal necessity and not on principle. 

These places of worship are built very high, and command 
a magnificient view of the whole town and of much of the^ 
country around. Here they meet for their religious exercises, - 
some every evening, ^hich, the more devout among them pro- 
long far into the night, in the stiU solitude of these high roofs. 

But the day specially set apart for devotion is Sunday, 
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and with this detail begins the count of their resemblances to 
the Quakers of England and the United States. 

Tliey are extremely scrupulous regarding the honour they 
should pay to the Supreme Lord of all, “ Malik.” They acknow- ■ 
ledge no other supremacy lest it should conflict with His. On 
this account, like the Quakers, they will not give the honorific , 
pronoun ” Ap ” to any man, and arc fortunate in possessing the 
medium ** turn ” to use in their intercourse with others, without 
being obliged to tutoyer with the contemptuous Hindi “ tu.” 

For the same reason, they salute no man, like the Quakers 
who do not raise their hats except at the name of God. There 
is a story that, during one of Gladstone’s ministries, a Quaker 
deputation was admitted to a royal audience. It is narrated 
that the hat diflficulty was got over by stationing footmen on 
either side the stairway, who gravely removed the hats of the 
deputation as it passed up towards the presence chamber. 
Si non’e vero e ben trovato. In a like spirit of practical compro- 
mise, former District authorities have cs*pecially exempted the 
Sfids from being obliged to salute the Sahebs. In place of the . 
saliam, the Sfid has a quaint gesture, raising the hands, palm 
outwards, towards his interlocutor as his equivalent to ” How 
do you do ? ” It is precisely that — an enquiry after your 
health. 

' A further result of tliis extreme regard for the Divine 
honour is that they reserve such words as Saheb, Yogi, Malik, 
etc., for God alone. Indeed, this last word, Malik, seems to be 
particularly used as distirretive of the Almighty. It is a literal 
rendering of the Biblical " Lord.” But the Sfids go further, and 
are doubtful and exacting in their acceptance of words in other 
languages, as expressing their ideas of the Supreme. Thus, 
Allah they admit as probably equivalent, Khndfi they reject. 

' Similarly, they might probably accept the word “ Lord ” 
although they are very chary of acknowledging the word ” God ” 
as an adequate name. 

This insistence on the supremacy of God, emphasised, in 
daily life and intercourse, is but the first of their similarjtiep 
with Quakers. In methods of worship, too, they have other 
traits of likeness. When met in common for purposes of ^Vo- 
tion, they begin with a very short invocation or hymn from 
their sacred Book or ” Pothi” The rest is silence or contempla- 
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tion. In what this results is not easy to say. ‘ There is much 
reticence on this point. Whether, therefore, the similarity 
extends to the sequelae of hysteric tremors, such as designate 
the Shakeis of America or not, remains doubtful. 

Their name SS.d, among their Hindu fellows, is connected 
with 5>Adhu, an ascetic. Both words seem derivable from the 
Sanskrit Sidhana, the meaning of which is to practise, or con> 
tinuc a religious exercise. Tliis would seem to point to a method 
of worship, in which personal experience of the effect of certain 
practices forms the distinctive feature This contention is borne 
out by their strong objection to controversy, another Quaker 
trait, it may be noted. 

On entering the “ Chowki " as their meeting houses are 
called, one sees in colloqmal Hindi three short aphorisms, that 
might as well have been ei^ravcd above the entrance to a 
Quaker prayer-hall These are . 

1st. Refrain from discussion. 

2nd. Avoid the company of evildoers. 

' 3rd Follow the footsteps of the good. 

Surely, the undoubted wisdom of the first maxim compensates 
for the vaguenebs of the other two. 

In Church government, the Moharit, who guides the 
young, assists at marriages, presides at the religions exercises, 
composes disputes, arbitrating and adjudicating between mem- 
bers of the community, is a close parallel to th(' Elder, with 
somewhat fuller powcis, found in more than one Nonconform- 
ist denomination. t 

Another Quaker characteristic is that there is no such thing 
as a S&d mendicant. The community finds work and money 
for those of their members who need it. 

Finally, they affect a distinctive dress, which in the case 
of the Sclds is white always, with either a tall cylindrical, dome- 
topped turban, or, among boys and young men, a tall coloured 
top-hat' minus the brim. 

They have an annual religious gathering called Bhanda. 
This sdem's to be their one solemn festival. Their tenets are 
contained in a Pothi-book par excellence, like Biblion and 
A1 Quran. This wo|;k is jealously guarded as a sacred and 
secret deposit of truth. When asking about the nature of this 
book, one is met with a look of such reverential awe and fear 
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as malces^ it impossible to press the enquiry. Indeed, the sfenti- 
ment of fear seems to be the more pronoimced, so much so as 
to lend verisimilitude to the story told by some missionaries of 
a too persistent investigator, some thirty years back, who 
pushed his researches into this scciei so far as to procure a 
copy of this sadrcd book, and even begin its translation into 
English. TTie story ends with the startling statement that the 
venturesome translator “ suddenly disappeared and was never 
heard of again.” Religious sentiment being so deeply < oncemed 
in guarding the sacied deposit, courtesy, at least, forbids further 
importunity. Especially is this the case when the* only source 
of information about this most interesting community is the 
people themselves, of wlmm no one else seems i o know an3d:liing. 

The book, or Potbi, is said to be no older than some two 
hundred and fifty yeais It chiefly c onsists of hymns. The 
leading names of the Hindu pantheon, especially the evafars or 
incarnations, smh as Rama, Krishna, Ilanuman, Ar]un etc., 
are there spoken of but shorn of all divine attributes, and as 
merely famous hisloiic personages. The * author of this book 
is not known and the work is asenbed to a jmrely Divine origin. 

As regards the social customs of this people, tliey arc best 
described by way of contrast Believing in one Almighty Lord 
they recognise no s.inctity in nvers, such as the Ganges and 
Jumna, or in places of pilgi image, such as Hardwar or Puri, 
and consequently bathing in these nvers and going on pilgrim- 
ages has no place in their life. They consult no Pandits or 
astrologers to learn of auspicious times for mairiages, journeys, 
or commencing important business undertaking'' 'fhey perform 
no Hawan, or purificatory oftcring by fire, like the followers of 
the Arya Somaj. The European di'csscs for dinner — “ the great 
British evening sacrifice ’’—the Hindu undresses. The Sid does 
not undress. He recognises no caste distinction of any sort. 
The Brahmin and the Sudra are alike to him. Among them- 
selves they are averse to no employment. Till now, however, 
thdr small’ numbers have not driven them to any profession 
that in Hindu eyes would be especially degrading. 

Early marriages are as common among them as abmong 
other Indian peoples. Indeed, if the family be wedthy, it is 
not unusual for a newly-born child to Jie betrothed. But 
though like many Hindus here, they are unlike them in this. 
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that with S&ds it is the relatives of the boy and ndt' of the 
girl who are the suitors and who enter on the pr eliminar y 
negotiations. 

Tlie marriage ceremony is exceedingly simple. The bride 
and bridegroom arc seated side by side on two cushions in the 
presence of two Moharits or Elders. These Moharits recite 
, certain hymns, and at each recital the young couple walk 
round the cushions. This is done four times, and this is all, 
and completes the marriage tie. 

The origin of this community is undoubtedly Hindu as is 
evident from the facts that the Hindu laws of inheritance 
apply to them, that they have the joint family system, and 
that their names are the same as those in use among other 
Hindu castes, e.g., Jagat Narain, Sukhbhasi, etc. However, even 
in the short period of less than three hundred years that subtle 
and elusive differentiation that constitutes caste physiognomy 
is already making them a distinct tribe in feature, although in 
. complexion they range from almost European fairness to the 
dark brown of the U.P. agriculturist. 

Only one man of them has so far availed himself of English 
education, and risen to be a Municipal Commissioner. The main 
body carry on a good business as manufacturers and dealers' in 
colour-printed cloth. This trade is most flourishing and has 
houses in Paris and London, where they find a ready sale for the 
peculiarly printed doth of wluch they have the monopoly. The 
secret of the fast colours used is solely in their hands, and the 
. bulk of their commimity is employed in this and its connected 
• industries. Thus there are carpenters and woodcarvers, who 
, grave the dies or stamps used by the jirinters. There arc those 
who nre busied with the preparation of the colours or dyes and 
with the final steaming or cooking process which fixes the dye, 

■ Outside this, the Sfid is occasionally met with as an Ekka driver 
plying between Fatehgarh and Farrukhabad. 

A visit to the two or three chief houses of this trade is well 
worth paying, as the process is most interesting. Each workman 
. sits cros^egged on the floor before a low, broad, padded bench, 
on which the cloth to be printed is smoothly spread. These 
; Workmen range from boys of ten or twelve to greybeards. To 
; his left is a wide pan or deep tray of colour, to his right the 
V various stamps put out of Shisham wood. Every stamp or die 
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is only a very tiny part of the whole complicated design. There 
cannot be much less than a thousand such stamps required for 
the eleven distinct colours that are used in some of the larger 
patterns. . Each stamp, to right and left, has two small pegs 
that have spots on the doth to guide the printer in putting on 
the next block correctly in continuation of the design. ' These 
Hftsigng range from simple Oriental tracings of geometrical out- 
lines, wreaths and sprays of flowers, to large eastern landscapes 
crowded with palms, buildings, birds and beasts. 

The material used is generally cotton cloth of some sort, 
and the completed article can be employed for many household 
purposes, such as tapestry, dados, door hangings, curtains, table 
covers, tea-cloths, etc. Silk and satin is only stamped to order. 

It is a matter of regret that the heads of this trade have 
gone, for their eastern designs, “ to the best available artists in 
London and Paris." Ihe^e artists do their work well, and 
London and Paris buy largely, and so this plan of securing 
designs will continue. The case is not unique. One can only 
fondly hope that some genuine Eastern artist will recollect that 
he was a S§.d during his last existence on earth, and so, qualify- 
ing to join this commimity, rescue at least one of India’s most 
charactcnstic arts and crafts trom corruption. No new design, 
Indian or pseudo-Indian, has any chance of being accepted by 
these wide-awake tiadcrs unless a guaranteed sale of at least 
Rs. 3,000 justifies the initial outlay entailed for the engraving of 
' the new sets of dies or stamps. The goods are remarkably cheap 
and good value. 


CHAS. A., bpBSONl 


Agra 
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FENELON and the education of INDIAN " 
■ \ PRINCES. ; 


TTH^; ^Indian Prince cannot help being an object of concern ' 

, ■ to the Indian ^ people. The ‘^Native States'' form, a ,, 
considerable, portion of India. To, their rulers is entrusted the. / 
government of not a small section of the Indian people. 
Situated "as “‘they are, the Native States cannot affords to live a 
life of isolation, splendid or otherwise. ; They are in India and of 
India. : They must move with the rest of India, unless the 
country is to suffer from an unequal development, from political ./ 
malformation. Their future, their progress, th^ir welfare is •' 

. bound up‘ intimately and inextricably with the futui*e, the pro- , 
gress and the welfare of British India. No man, anxious , to 
know and study India, can be justified in shutting them out 
from his view. * . .. 

e'est moi — that famous description of Louis XIV's 
idea of his power may with equal truth be applied' to any . df 
dpr, Native' Princes. In all the Native States the welfare of 
'the peojple is completely in the hands of the ruler, so far indeed;* 
as the 'welfare of the governed depends on the power of thej : 
governor/ Even the measure of outside control and criticism, ^ 
which' obtain ; in British India, does not exist to hamper dr. 

the ^absolute (the term is used in the scientific and indq v” 
m^jjgias sehse) regime of the native Princes. The Native Prince 
^ds^"|h0r^tore;. great, immense responsibilities. To equip hirn ahd' " 
hoar these heavy responsibilities must ; be the ? 
:^hos^ jealous of the honour and welfare of th^ :;; i 
. The education of the Indian Prince ^ 

to those responsible for the good v/ 
people of India and the suzerain. 
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There are two methods of educating the Indian Prince — 
one is the old, traditional method, traditional both in Europe* 
. and iq India, of placing the young Prince under a guardian or 
tutor, who ^ould devote the whole of his time and energy to 
the education and training of his charge, the other is the newer 
system of the public school imported by Englishmen. It was in 
1869 that > Captain Walter, then political agent at Bhartpur, 
conceived the idea of special colleges for the scions of the 
Indian nobility. It received the “ warm assent *’ of Col. Daly, 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, and the 
powerful support of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy. It 'was, thanks 
to this Viceroy's influential advocacy, that the idea of Chiefs’ 
Colleges gained ground and that we owe the existence of the 
Daly College at Indore, the Mayo College at Ajmere, the 
* Rajkumar College at Rajkot. And successive Education 
Reports and Viceroys have noted with satisfaction the increas- 
ing popularity and steady development of these colleges. In 
view of the brilliant future which has been proiqised these 
. institutions, we trust we shall not be accused of impertinence 
if we ^et ourselves to examine the suitability of these Chiefs' 
Colleges for the education of oxir Princes. 

These' colleges are conducted on what is known as the 
English public school sy^em. But with modifications. Indian 
conditions in caste, religion, the feudal character of the Indian 
nobility — ^all these militate against the introduction of the public 
sdiool, pure and simple. But the essential components of that 
system are these ; the boarding house, where bo 3 ^ live together 
. for most part of the year, with periodical vacations when they are 
allowed to go to their homes, superintendence by masters and 
assistant masters, and the attempt to realise the ideal of mens 
Sana in corf ore sano by the prominence given to sports and 
out-door games. The public school idea is there. It is, there- 
‘ fore, the present writer’s intention to ask if it is all well with 
- the public school. 

, The public school has been — ^tiU lately — a sort of fetish with 

most Englishmen, especially with those who have never been 
to one. But recently there have been questionings and 
5^ >aTching s of hearts. It is curious to note that the public 
school seems to grow in popularity in ,India (for the latest 
sign, see the efforts of some well-meaning gentlemen in' Bengal 

4 ' 
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to start a public school for the upper middle classes of Bengal) 
just at a moment when there is growing dissatisfaction with it 
in England. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, himself a public school 
man, says : “ . . . . It can scarcely be denied that however 
faithfully they (the public schools) cultivate the ingenuous arts, 
they suffer youth to be extremely brutal.” The religion taught 
in these schools, he recognises, has to be of a broad, vague, and 
unsatisfactory kind. And if that is so in England, where at 
least there is a common basis of Christianity to go upon, how 
much more must it be here in India, with its warring creeds and 
philosophies ? As to the morality acquired at public schools he 
quotes the opinion of a clergyman, who was successively an 
Eton boy and an Eton Master and who wrote thirty years ago. 
” The masters of many schools are sitting on a volcano, which, 
when it explodes, will fill with horror and alarm those who do 
not know what boy's schools are, or knowing it, shut their eyes 
and stop their ears. ” " Public schools arc the very seats and 
nurseries of vice” was an extract from a religious journal, which 
Dr. Arnold once m^e the text of a characteristic sermon. A 
great Headmaster of that period, according to Russell, declared 
that it was his duty to teach Greek but not morality. To this 
indictment it may be objected that it is out of date, that public 
schools have been reformed, that discipline is strictly enforced, 
that the utmost care is taken, though, Mr. Russell has to confess, 
not always successfully, against moral contamination, that 
physical cruelty is almost unknown in the modern public 
school, that a high standard of honour is maintained, and 
refinement, delicacy, and comfort arc constantly increasing. 
Granting that all this is true, is the public school worth the 
praise so lavishly bestowed upon it ? Is education on a non- 
religious basis, for all public school education must be that, 
capable of standing the strain of life in the world ? And should 
good maimers, polish, gcntlemanliness acquired in the public 
school, make os shut our eyes to the moral danger caused 
bringing together and making to live together all sq^ts and 
conditions of boys, coming from all sorts and conditions of 
homes ? And, after all, is Mr. Russell's picture of the public 
school so antiquated ? Last year there was published a book 
called “The Harrqvians” by a ycung man Arnold Lnnn, 
himself a Harrovian, who wrote not the conventional goody- 
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^ody tale ctf toe; public school, btit a picture pf it 'as he- lcafew 
it. . There one' can see the old brutality, the tyranny of games/ 
"and of fetishes and taboos of all kinds, the worship of Oonven- 
tion, the homage paid to that great worldly commandment,' 
“ Thou shalt not be found out.” It is not to, be wondered at. 
The evil is in the thing itself. A promiscuous herding together 
of boys is not the best way of educating them. Withdrawing, 
them at the most impressionable period of their lives from the 
influences of Motherhood and of Home will not form them, 
character in any satisfactory and enduring sense. : lord; 
Roseber^ once declared that the home was the best place for . a 
boy's education. And Dr. Warre, of Eton, sees in the extension 
of Day Schools the best hope of a higher tone in pubUc. 
education. 

In view of this growing dissatisfaction with the public ; 
•school in England, one can only wonder at the application of 
its system to the education of our princes. And this at a 
moment in the history of Education when there is a tendency 
to pay more and more individual attention to each individual 
pupil. , 

Public school education is an innovation in this country, 
and there must be a reason, a justification for every innovation. 
Such a justification has not been shown in the case of the 
Chiefs’ Colleges. Cannot all the good, certain results of a public; 
school education, — manliness, good manners, "playing the, 
•game"— be acquired elsewhere than in a public school?. Does, 
the average Indian. Chief’s son need being initiated into a love 
for outdoor games and sports ? Does he not get it natmally/ 


isn't it in his blood ? And can’t he learn manners and to play. . 
,,'the game under a tutor, in the company of young m^ caxe^ 
fully chosen by his tutor or parents? No, we are afraid .• 
.judgment by default must go to the old traditional systeini of ; ; 
educating each Prince in his own home by and through a c|ixe' .i;> ' 
'■fully chosen tutor. : ' 

' It is with a view to help and encourage the traditipi^'f ' 
■-. method that the present writer proposes in this paper f 
. amine the theory and practice of education of agreat i^pb^c^-' ' 
, Fenelon, the famous Archbishop of Cambrai. Fendbn:i^J&"! 
rival and opponent of Bossuet, Fendon, the friend; 'of Madi&b! ^ 
<juyon, are wdl known. But Fendon, the tutor, of . ^ 
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Lotus XIV, is not so famous, possibly because this work of his 
was not done in the limelight. Before being appointed to the 
responsible post of tutor to the young Duke of Burgundy, 
Fenelon had already made his mark as an educationist by his 
treatise on the “ Education of Girls.” 

This treatise was not meant for the public eye, but written 
at the request of the wife of his great friend, the Due de 
Beauvilliers, to help her in the education of her numerous family 
of daughters. In this work Fenelon begins at the beginning andL 
la 5 rs great stress upon the education of the educators themselves — 
the teachers and the parents. This advice is of great importance 
in the education of the Indian Prince. The educators of Indian 
Princes make their work more difficult than it need be by not 
making use of the influence of the parents, especially of the 
mother. Even in the most disordered family, the mother’s 
influence is great and may not be despised. Therefore the- 
mother of the Prince should be first educated if the work of the 
tutor or the guardian is not to be nullified by domestic influences, 
in the nature of the case, stronger than any he can exert. If 
the mother is not educated already, the tutor must take her' 
education in hand. This may sound utopian and impossible in 
the face of Indian conditions. But an Indian mother wUl do 
an 3 fthing for her son, even sacrifice the purdah, that'. 
' doubtful privilege of high-born women in this country. And if 
the' tutor is carefully chosen, if he is an old, well-bom and well- , 
bred gentleman, Indian or European, the difficulty is almost, 
overcome. The importance of the education of the mother of 
the Prince will be conceded when it is seen that the best efforts 
of educators are rendered futile by contradictory and opp^ing. 
influences in the house. The intimate association of the mother 
with the tutor in the education of her son is absolutely neces- 
sary,.. The tutor must work on the mind and moral nature of. 
the .boy, as far as possible, through the mother. Morality thus 
taught , and impressed will be of a lasting kind, and the boy . 
will have, a really effective incentive for good conduct and well- ; 
doing. 

' Religion is the basis of Fenelon’s. education, and it must, 
be the basis of the education of the Indian Prince. . Whatever;^' 
the. religious beliefe.af the tutor, he must respect the religion of 
V^d; The sanctions of the morality that he inculcates oii^ ' 
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the boy must be those of the boy’s own religion. Religion is not 
the source of morality, but it is its most effective support and 
strongest sanction. Moral education on a non-religious basis 
is not worth the paper it is advocated in. Of course, man may 
outUve his religion ; but, while it lasts, it is the strongest 
motive for morality. And even after it goes, the effect may 
remain. Many an agnostic owes the purity of bis mature life 
to his Christian ancestors and the Christian education which 
his parents gave him. 

Fenelon in his treatise on the “ Education of Girls ” forbids 
romances altogether to the young. And wc of the twentieth 
century who, on account of the plethoric output of novels, 
suffer from literary debility, are forced to appreciate this pro- 
hibition. The rest of this work of Fenelon is concerned with 
particulars regarding the education of girls with which we have 
no concern here. 

When Louis XIV wanted to choose somebody in whose 
hands he could confidently place the education of his grandson, 
the Duke of Burgundy, he could fix on no better person than 
the Due de Beauvilliers, distinguished among the French 
noblemen of the time for his probity, high attainments, up- 
right and Christian conduct. Having chosen Beauvilliers as the 
“ gouvemeur ” of the young Prince, Louis had the good sense 
to leave the choice of his ward’s tutors, teachers, and com- 
panions to him, solely and entirely. Such a procedure is very 
necessary in the case of the Indian Prince, 'fhe various 
teachers and tutors of the Prince, his play-companions, his 
followers, his very servants must be all chosen by the one who 
is in charge of his education, or, at any rate, must be approved 
by him. Otherwise, his trouble will be vain, he will be beating 
the air. If he is to be held responsible for the education of 
the Prince, he must be in sole and undisputed charge of it. 
He should brook no other power near his throne. How neces- 
sary this power of choice of the Prince's companions, followers 
and servants is, will be readily felt by any one who knows what 
immense capacities for evil these kinds of people possess in 
Princely households in India. 

The Due de Beauvilliers chose Fenelon as the tutor of the 
yotmg Prince. And Fenelon in his turn chose the Abb^ de 
Langeron as reader and the Abb4s Fleury and de Beaumont as 
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tutors, all of whom possessed the .cohfideiice ' of 
Beauv;^liers and of each^ other. Thus uniformity of ideal was 
' secured. All the tutors could work in harmony. There wcto 
ho cross-purposes. So far, for the educators. Now, what 
kind of a boy had they to educate ? “ The Duke of Burgundy,’* 

says Saint Simon in his Memoirs, “ was bom wild, and in . his . 
Infancy was ^ cause of fear and trembling. Stubborn, raging, • 
even against inanimate objects, impetuous, incapable of endur- 
ing the least resistance, fond of all kinds of pleasures, good 
food, hunting, and the dice-table where he could not bear to, 

lose, naturally prone to cruelty " Such was 

Fenelon's pupil. How did the great educator set about his 
task ? What was his method of education ? Fenelon's method, 
to speak in the language of modern epigram, was his want of 
method, that is to say, he did not go by any set rules. Only 
one method he followed and that was to closely watch the 
character of the prince, its infinite variations and contradictions. 
He would first diagiiose the disease. And the remedy was 
ad hoc, particular. That is to say, Fenelon did not indulge 
in general moral sermons or lessons, unrelated to the character 
• of his pupil. His advice and criticisms and reproaches were 
jcelated to the particular evil or moral lapse of which his pupil 
was. guilty, and were delivered soon after they were detected, 
while his faults were fresh in the mind of the boy. His method 
of .imparting moral instraction was as pleasant as it was 
migihal. He imparted it by means of fables and dialogues. 
This is how he proceeded. As soon as the prince was found 
guilty ' of some moral lapse or other, Fenelon would go up to 
him and try to inculcate the beauty and importance of the 
oppoj^te virtue by means of some fable or story made up. 
on the spot. For instance, if he wanted the prince to be more 
gentle in his manners, he would tell him that " the sun would, 
respect the sleep of a prince so that his blood may be refresh- 
,.ed, and he .may obtain the strength and the health necessary, 
and :^lsq some sweetness of disposition vtldch. ha may lack. Pro-,- 
, vided a young prince sleeps, laughs, joins in the sports of the , 
so<aefy; takes pleasure in loving men and in being loved by 
them, ‘all the graces of body and mind would come to adorn 
H the teacher* wanted to induce more attention to.his- 
,^t^^f§ ,and gaiter accuracy in his compositions, he would tell 
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him the stoiy of the yoimg Bacchus, who did not pay mudi 
/attention to his master, Silenus, and who was made fun of 
by a satyr. “ How dare you make fun of me, the son of 
■ Jupiter,” cried Bacchus not able to bear the satyr's insult, who ■ 
laughed at one of his numerous faults. " But how does the son 
of Jupiter dare to commit a fault,” was the satyr's reply.' In 
such a pleasant manner did Fenelon try to convey his inoral 
lessons. But to tame the fiery petulance of the young prince 
was not an easy task. Whenever the boy had one of his fits 
of temper, his tutors, his officers, and his servants would ' 
observe the profoundest silence, speak to him only if spoken 
to and that with averted faces and behave as if they were 
afraid to remain in the society of one who had disgraced bis 
human and royal dignity. He was deprived of his books, beinjg 
useless to him in his present state. He would be left to 
himself, to his conscience and to remorse. In thb manner 
forcible and impressive was the evil of anger brought home to , 
him. Once when Fenelon rebuked him, *the prince cried out, 

” No, no, Sir, I know who I am and who you are.” Fenelon did 
not say anything .t the moment, but the next day went up to, 
him and read him a lecture on the difference and distanee 
between a man of his age, education and experience, and 
a child like himself although bom a prince. After his fits .of 
temper were over, Fenelon would help him with advice, 
encouragement and consolation to renew the stmggle to ni^ter 
his passions. 

As in the treatise on the “ Education of Girls,” so also hercv 
in practice, Fenelon based his education on religion. He made 
the young prince say his prayers regularly, perform his religious 
duties punctilidusly. He made use of the Sacraments of Catho- 
licism (especially Confession and Communion) to educate; the boy's.: 
Will and help him in his moral stmggles. The influence of .the. 
prince's First Communion seems to have been rema^cablp*. . 
Madame de Maintenon tells us : ” Since the First O>mmunioh of', 
the Duke of Burgundy, we have seen all the faults which xiiajfe!-; 
/us uneasy in his childhood disappear one by one.” F^^pfi-hy ; 
reminding him of the respect due to God whom he rpc^iyc^diai’:' 
every Communion (that is the Catholic bdief) help^ iflm;^ ^ 
master his fiery temper. As for religiouS instruf^on, /^ienelitm 
iniparted it in the form of historical narrative. , rathcsiri'^i^ ji^ 
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:the dull diy form of dogmatic theology. He spoke to his pupil 
of the history of God’s relations with men from the creation 
of the first man and woman to the coming of Christ. He told 
him the life of Christ, rdated to him the history of the Church 
and Catholicism down to his day. Fenelon realised the truth 
that diildren like facts and history much more than grown-ups 
credit them with. 

^e literary side of the prince’s education was by no means 
neglected by Fenelon. Here we find, surprisingly enough, 
Fendon using the direct method so popular among modem 
educationists. He did not bother his pupil with the rules of 
grammar to be got up by heart, but let him leam the rules as 
he went on. Rhetoric and composition were not taught by set 
rules, but the boy’s literary taste was formed by placing before - 
him the best models. Conversation is a pleasant means of 
instruction, and Fenelon used it to teach his young pupil the 
tmths of politics, literature, and even metaphysics. History, as 
being especially useful to a prince, was prescribed in large, but 
not too large, quantities. The letters of men like St. Augustine 
aiid St. Jerome were not thought too high for a boy of the 
prince’s age. Fenelon did not believe, like some modem educators, 
that oiie must speak down to the level of children in order to 
be. understood and appreciated by them. Children resent this 
coming down to their level much more than being talked to 
over their heads. In his ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead, ” he introducr 
ed the prince to a critical study of the biographies of great 
men. Hero-worship, even for youth, he did not believe in. like 
his great admirer. Lord Acton, Fenelon recognised it to be an 
immor^ doctrine. In his dialogues he dissected the lives and the 
characters of the great men he selected and showed up their 
folh^ a^ crimes. He told his pupil what to admire and 
what.tb'^abhorin the lives of great men. 

The artistic education of the future mler of such an artistic 
people; as the French could not be neglected. In his dialogues 
’on “ Parrhasins and Poussin,” Fenelon introduces his wsurd to .' 
^ the principles of Art and Taste. 

Fenelon did not concern himself directly with his charge’s : 
. phy^cal .education, for there was na need. As Saint-Simon; 

us,' the boy was* fond of outdoor sports. He was, in fact, . 
Cp^sion^tdy fond oi the chase. Fenelon’s traming must haVife ' 
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lielj^d the youiig piin<^ to rebate this passion and make it 
. really useful to him. , , 

At the end of this survey of Fenelon's methods of educa- 
tion, one is tempted to ask what success attended them, Bossuet, 
Fenelon's rival, -and who at first sneered at the efforts of the 
prince’s tutor, came to bear reluctant testimony to the. changed 
and improved character of the Duke of Burgundy. Madame de 
Maintenon, the Court, Paris, and the whole of France recognised 
in the virtuous and popular prince the product of Fenelon’s 
training. 

Fenelons are not as plentiful as gooseberries; nor even if 
they were, would they be available for India. But it is hoped 
that this ^ght sketch of the educational methods of an eminent 
educator will be of some help to those tutors who are engaged 
in the great, but awfully responsible, work of forming the 
character and training the mind of those rulers of men — ^the 
Native Prinees of India. 


" CANTAB.” 
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A PROFESSOR OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


, [A folklore tale, sho^ving how easy it is to enter a learned 
profession without passing through a university.] 


IMs should have been a noble creature : ho 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements. 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is. 

It is an awful chaos — 


Byron — ^Manfred, 


I. 

’Twas only just the other day, 

And it is true, for so they say. 

For when ' they ’ say, it must be true, 

*Tis not to question why ? or who ? 

So rhetoricians, when they find 
Their sails all limp for want of wind. 

And travellers, crammed with wondrous lore, 
From distant lands unknown before, 

WiU talk without or bit or bridle. 

Of antres vast, and deserts idle. 

And of the old anthropophagi. 

And things which may not be, or may be. 

As Mandeville, or Marco Polo, 

And e'en historians will go so low. 

Of this and th’ other thing to prate. 

Without authority, or date. 

As Livy, and Herodotus, 

Unblushing lib, and without fuss. 

And many others, when they slip. 
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; 'Arid wien you have them on the hip. 

Will, as. a last resort and stay, 
fin everything on what * they ’ say. 

Seven villages contest in vain 

' .The birthplace of the honest swain ; 

Some fix it far down in the south. 

And others at the Ganges' mouth. 

Or where the Brahmaputra flows. 

As no one yet can say he knows 
Where Homer drew his earliest breath. 

Or where Gautama met his death. 

Young Rampal was a village wight, 

A Mahar as could be told at sight ; 

While others boasted they had come 
Straight from the head or hand of Brahm, 
Or like the Vaisya from his belly. 

And not from protoplasmic jelly. 

He had to take a lower seat. 

For he had come from Brahma’s feet ; 

He deemed it truth, but could not say 
Why he was made of different clay ; 

And form as far back as he knew. 

Had come within the great taboo. 

And he, his kith and kin were penned 
In mud huts at the village end. 

Drew water from a separate well. 

And only heard the temple bell. 

Heard others say, ‘ I dare not touch ye,’ 
And had a separate priest and mochi, 

And had a separate burning ground, 

A separate barber went his round ; 

And he had early learnt to feel 
That there was wheel within a wheel, 

, And that which to the goose was sauce. 

To th’ gander was not sauce of comrse ; 

Had seen within the village school 
Great clodpates squat on separate stool ; 

And though h& felt that things were not ' 

All fair and square, as all things dught. 

Yet bugbears old, and superstitions. 
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From twenty hundred generations, — 

O who shall wrench them out, or twist them 
When lodged within the nervous system. 
Thus Rampal had a notion dim. 

This great world was not made for him. 

And he himself expressly made 

For kicks and cuffs, and nothing said ; 

And thus he lived within liis border. 

His sanctuary, — Maharwada ; 

For man will make, or black or white. 

His East End, whether wrong or right. 

He tilled his stony plot of laud. 

And barely lived to mouth from hand ; 

And when the harvest days were o’er. 

Would all the country beat and scour. 

For sticks, and stocks, and fallen twigs. 

And sell them to the bigger mgs ; 

Or for a pice; and much palaver. 

Get passport from the great Darogah, 

And from the forest set apart 
Bring fuel by head-load, or the cart. 

And this he'd take to neighbouring town. 
And sell for what they beat him down. 

And deem it luck if he outran 
That octopus, the octroi-man. 

For once within that monster’s clutches. 
Whose horrid power suction such is, 

He would be left without a rag. 

And flaccid as an empty bag. 

Or one who’s been the vampire’s prey. 

Or mango sucked and thrown away. 

He drove his creaking bullock cart. 

And halted at the weekly mart. 

And with wide-opened eyes and mouth 
Took knowledge in, and looked about. 

And waited at the rich man’s door. 

And wondered why himself was poor. 

Saw trade and commerce in their haunts. 
That catered for a thousand wants. 

How some grabbed pice by pocketfuls 
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From others who had empty skulls. 

Saw banyas, sowcars, vakils, touts. 

And pampered swaggering lazy louts. 

Saw, without syllogism or sorites. 

How Fqrtxme hath her favorites. 

Her glittering heap of tinselled wares. 

Her bourse for selling stocks and shares. 
Saw Mammon was the god of all. 

That all ran after, great and small. 

Such great and varied pabulum 
Played havoc in his cerebrum ; 

And visions with romantic halo. 

Did hover round his sleepless pillow. 

And made him castles build in air. 

Of driving in a coach and pair. 

And eating fish and caviare. 

And drinking whisky by the jar. 

And then stem tact would on him, press 
His looped and windowed raggedness. 

His hut of daub and bamboo sticks, 

And outside nought but cuffs and kicks. 
And he by birth’s invidious bar 
Rampal, the poor down-trodden Mahar. 

One market day he drove his cart. 

As usual to the weekly mart. 

And having waited all day long. 

And coaxed and cried the motley throng. 
He went away in doleful mood. 

For no one bought his firewood ; 

With dialectic ‘ damns,’ and ‘ pishes,’ 
Would stir the bones of holy Rishis, 

He dedicated every one 

To devils black, and blue, and dun. 

And with two prods from oxgoad nail. 

Two twists upon his bullocks’ tail. 

All hungry, parched with thirst, and dusty 
He rattled through the town and basti. 
Though man may be the sport of fate. 
Yet something ‘comes, if he but w^t. 

For if he waits the livelong night. 
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He's STire to see the morning light ; 

Love's changeful course, now smooth, now thorny. 
Brings on the day of matrimony ; 

The long day's grinding toil and pother 
In whisky ends, and soda water ; 

A whole life spent in toil and sweat 
Brings pension with its latest breath ; 

The galled and jaded ticka hack 
At last gets harness oil his back. 

Water — as much as he can drink. 

And gram — so much as others think ; 

Micawber, waiting many a day. 

Turns governor in Australia ; 

The longest sermon ends at last, 

And they awake, who long slept fa’-t. 

And rub their eyes, and then discover 
'Ihe fell simoom is past and over ; 

The sharper .waits, with thought profound. 
Collection bag at last comes round. 

He dips beneath the paper chits. 

And pinches out four-anna bits ; 

The poor Eurasian, scorned and snubbed, 

Or poorly clad, or plainly grubbed. 

All roads to wealth and honor shut. 

His way of life one rotten rut. 

No home, no country, no outlook. 

No name in Nature's Doomsday Book, 

No plot of land he calls his own — 

The colonies will him disown — 

At last obtains by blest prescription 
Seven feet of earth, and an inscription. 

With metes and bounds, fixed right and tight. 

By quadrant and theodolite. 

Beyond dame fortune's wiles and quirks. 

Safe cared for by the Public Works — 

Last taking in — his future fate. 

Becomes at last a charge of State. 

The dismal monsoon has its end ; 

The longest.street at last will bend ; 

The long night hours in tippling fled. 
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With mom there comes the aching head ; 

A hundred jam tins dearly bought. 

At last you get an apricot, 

One tin with genuine bemes' flavour, 

One tin without the pumpkin’s savour ; 

The dh'oby pounds and tugs all day. 

The stubborn buttons then give way. 

Still hammers, and holds up to view. 

The shirt he sees broad daylight through. 

He boils, and boils in seething cauldron. 

Till flannel pants to pulp arc boiled down ; 

Or lends them out for perquisites. 

On Moh’ram or Divali nights. 

At last you’re left without a stitch. 

At last there comes the dhoby’s itch. 

Bad quarter of an hour, volcanic. 

Plaster, or ointment chrysophanic. 

Khansamah, man of seasoned wit. 

In curry leaves a pinch of grit, 

Till days, and weeks, and months have flown. 

Till wears away the grinding stone. 

He wrecks not fines, hard words, or fuss. 

At last there comes the calculus, 

Lithotomy, or catheter. 

And then you hoist your Blue Peter. 

O blessed fate that so dictates. 

And ne’er forgets the man who waits. 

• • • « 

Pqor Rampal drove Iris cart about. 

Now in at this street, now that out ; 

At last with little hope to cling on, 

He came upon a house and angan* 

Where just within the courtyard gate 
A long-robed man recumbent sate. 

Who hailed him, and at premium price. 

Bought up his cartload in a trice. 

Now here's a man, indeed, he thought. 

And envied him his happy lot. 

* ** Angan '* is the open space or coutyard before oikbehind houses in India, It 

is generally enclosed by a low compound wall. ' 
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He sat, and leaned against his wheel. 

Pulled chUlam* out, and had a fill. 

And from his nostrils and his mouth. 

Blew smoke in dreadful volume out, 

Surveyed, from door, the rich man's state. 

Saw what it must be to be great. 

To lounge upon luxurious gadi. 

While music squeals from hurdy-gurdy. 

With half a dozen fine attendants. 

Anticipating all his wants ; 

One fans him \vith a long palm fan. 

One tends his box of nut and pan. 

Another kneads him Avith shampoo. 

One does what others cannot do. 

One does not do what others can, 

Thus each work has its proper man ; 

Cool sherbet from a mug he sips. 

And now and then ho smacks his lips. 

And munches from a dozen plates, • 

Pistachios, almonds, figs and dates ; 

And now into his mouth he’ll take. 

Opium in form of tiny snake ; 

And now they fill his hookah bowl. 

And gently blow, and fan the coal ; 

With gurgling sound, and long deep pull. 

At last he gets a stomach full ; 

His soul takes wing to realms celestial. 

Oblivious to all cares terrestrial. 

For Moutkhan was a great Hakim, 

Of medidne-men the very cream ; 

His nostrums, simples, bolus pill. 

Had never failed to cure or kill ; 

Whate’er their ailments might have been, * 

All sought him, and he took them in ; 

For he had pondered long and deep. 

In Nature's workshop had a peep. 

Reduced her complex forms to simple. 

And picked up many a knack and wrinkle, 

♦ Qilllain " jis a sniall Straight earthenware pipe for smokiiig tobacco. , It 
used mostly .by, the poorer classes. 
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Unknown to vulgar base empirics, > 

Whose practice is but dirty tricks ; 

With Corpor^ Trim he held it true — 

And Uncle Toby saw it too — 

That he^t and moistvure radical. 

Were really nothing after all. 

In spite of doubting Walter Shandy, 

But mere ditch-water and burnt brandy. 

Not Galen, not "Hippocrates, 

, Could diagnose with greater ease. 

Not Aesculapius himself. 

Could quicker fetch down from his shelf ; 

For he had somewhere found the kesra. 

To Nature’s hidden mystenes. 

While others talked of therapeutics. 

And endless dismal pharmaceutics. 

Anatomy, pathology, 

Bacteria, serum-therapy. 

And cephalalgics, anthelmintics, 
Emmenogogues, diaphoretics. 

The unknown functions of the spleen. 

And how to keep the colon clean. 

The privileges and the rights. 

Of leuco or of phagocytes. 

If homeopathy were true. 

Or that and allopathy too. 

Or both were wholly false and frothy. 

And nothing true but hydropathy. 

If drugs can cure, if cure there is. 

Or cure is but metastasis. 

How beefsteaks make an organism. 

By mystical metabolism. 

How embryonic cells are cast, 

Inepi, and in hypoblast, 

. And .how their future course and lot. 

Hang on first impetus they got, 

: And every living thing from Adam 
Is nothing but plain protoplasm. 

And Nature bu£ a surly bear, * 

That licks in shape, now here, now there. 
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And man a tadpole, or a worm, 

Soused flop within a blastoderm. 

How matter moves by law d3mamic. 

From inorganic to organic. 

And then to lifeless earth again. 

In cycle, or an endless chain. 

Or ceaseless metensomatosis, — 

Man blind to what beneath his nose is — 
What should be done, and at what fee. 

In doubt when doctors disagree. 

When Phlebos runs through, without hope here, 
All drugs in British Pharmacopoeia, 

And finds when all his efforts fail. 

Old Crossbones won't lot off on bail. 

What place beyond the distant seas. 

Prescribe by way of change of breeze. 

Or specialist to get him off, 

A Virchow or a Mctchnikoff, — 

On these, and such like useless things, 

Great Moutkhan never preened his wings ; 

His method, as was said, was simple. 

For all emergencies was ample. 

And both in surgery and physic , 

Was prompt, and fell, and sure, as magic ; 

Two drugs he had, he had no other ; 

The one was ncen> leaves, th’ other gobar. 

No surgeon’s knife, no probe, no trocar. 

No useless spatula, no mortar, 

No pincers, forceps, warming pan. 

No saws cylindric for trepan, 

'’No auscultator, lance, or splint. 

No antiseptic wool and lint — 

His outfit whole with which he wrought 
'Three leeches in an earthen pot. 

His forte, beyond all others reach. 

Phlebotomy by bite of leech. 

With these he, still, whate'er betid, 

A hundred operations did. 

As Pagauinj could prevail 
On four lean guts, and horse's tail 
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To’ draw his endless wondrous strain, 

And make his fiddle speak again ; 

Beethoven, Mendelsohn, and Mozart, 

And Handel, Chopin, Bach and Schubert, 

By vibratory undulation, , 

By time and skilful modulation. 

Caused hundred thousand tunes to come out 
From eight poor scurvy notes of gamut. 

Now Rampal, spite of Mahar’s estate, 

^ Had headpiece that could cerebrate ; 

A bright idea now dawned on him, — 

He’d be himself a great Hakim. 

He asked old Moutkhan to impart 
Some secrets of his wondrous art. 

Quoth Moutkhan — “ that is quickly done — 

But ere you fly, you first must run ; 

Get, then, at once, bv hook or crook, 

A two pice first Marathi book. 

That has upon its topmost page 
A picture of a bird and cage, 

A signboard to be seen of lok. 

With on it “ Hakim Sarvatauk,"" 

For men are fishes, if not fools. 

They'll swarm into yom- net in shoals ; 

The rest is matter of mere outfit. 

And practice soon will make you perfect.’ 

And then he gave as last advice, 

A maxim worth full many a pice. 

What Dauton said, with fiery stare, 

' To dare, and dare, and still to dare.’ 

There’s tide in the affairs of men. 

There’s egg in cackling of a hen. 

In battles, whether great or small. 

There’s moment psychological. 

The little less, how much it is. 

The little more, and then you miss ; 

If Luther had but come to terms. 

Instead of pushing on to Worms ; 


t ** Hakim Sarvatauk " m tho vproacalar for “ Doctor Kaow-evdrytViig/*^ 
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Or if Columbus tacked about 

What *time they swore to pitch him out ; 

If Adam had refused the apple. 

Whence Eve plucked miseries by the lapfnl 
At Waterloo, when things grew hot, . 

Had Grouchy come, and Blttchcr not ; 
Encamped within the Roman walls. 

When Bi'cnnus was, with murd’rous Gauls, 
The Capitol about to tackle. 

If Juno's geese had failed to cackle. 

How many things we’d not have had. 

How many other things instead. 

But Rampal grasped the skirts of chance. 
And staved the blows of circumstance ; 

With rounded sail, and helm in steer. 

He launched upon a great career. 

•• No more in jolting bullock cait 
He joumeyd-to the weekly mart. 

His cures became a thing of fame. 

And got him money, and a name. 

AH swore by him, and all would tell ho\» 

In practice he had not his fellow. 

A rich Mahajan, fat and old. 

Once lost a tidy bag of gold , 

And could not find or trace or s< ent. 

Or find out how', or w’here it went ; 

At last he called the great Hakim, 

And handed o'er the case to him. 

At night they sat them down and dined 
The Hakim was all eyi s and mind ; 

Three dainty things came, one by one. 

On platters with bright napkins on. 

Then Rampal gazed with knowing look 
And oped his first Marathi book. 

In murmur that could just be hi^ard. 

He said ' first, second, and the tliird. ’ 

The f^Uowrs who had bi ought them in, 

B^^an to tremble in* their skin,^ 

And were convinced the man was able 
Their thoughts and secrets to unravel. 
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Had peeped in conjuring book^ and then 
Had marked them for the very men. 

‘ Now,’ said the Mahajan, ‘ if it’s true, * 

All mortal things are known to you, 

Say what there is beneath that cloth, 

As proof of what you’re really worth.' 

The other, doleful, scratched his head. 

In throat he felt a lump of lead ; 

He thumbed his book from Iclt to right. 

But bird and cage seemed vanished quite, 

' Dipped tip of linger in his mouth. 

And ran the pages inside out, 

Then sighed with aching anguish dull, 

‘ Alas, alas, lor poor Rampal.’ ■* 

The cloth removed, in sight there came, 

ITie fruit that boie the self-same name ; 

All wondered at his forceful art. 

The servants beckoned him apart, * 

And begged of him to save thcii skin. 

And if he would not let them in, 

They’d fetch the gold up from the pit, 

And he might have the half of it ; 

The bargain was at once agreed. 

To tell the sequel is no need. 

For Rampal was no man of qualms. 

Nor clogged by wishy-washy forms ; 

In ticklish points of inoiols, he 
Fell back on old philosophy ; 

In all things planked his Ego down. 

To work out all equations from ; 

No room for lower, or for higher. 

Where all was Karma, all was !Maya. 

The gold he sliced with pruning knife, 

The Mahajan filched in previous life. 

If not, he will in next to come. 

Till both have vanished into Brahm. ^ 

The strange eventful story here ^ 

. • _ _ * ^ J - 

*Kampal, or lUmphal, tho name oi an Indidci fruit, heart*bhap64» 
contaiz^ a pulp mucli like that of the custard-apple, (Sectapal or Sectajj^l^l) but 
irith a smoother rind. 
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Leaves Rampal in his mid-career. 
And — ^gentle reader wait a bit. 
Until the second part is writ. 


Nagpur. 


B. G: STEINHOB^,^ 


RADHIKA’S PERPLEXITY. 


1 know not what Kahn* h.is seen in me. 

How often he looks at my face ! 

His eyes are quickened to steal my soul, 

I stand like a statue to hear his parole, 

And glance ut his charming grace ; 

1 call to the birds in the mango groves 
And turn for their sweet reply : 

" Radhika J Radhika ! here are the birds ! " 
I hear there some one cry ; 

1 turn again and he looks in ray face 
And laughs and passes by ! 

I carry ray pots to the villagc-wclI, 

When the dawn has lifted her veil ; 
Slowly and slyly he comes behind 
Like a Chittah, and suddenly there I find 
His shadow before me trail ; 

I fill my water-pots on the well, 

When stealthily he comes nigh. 

He lajrs them on my head uncalled : 

" Oh Radhika 1 'tis too high ! ” — 

I turn my face, but he looks in my eyes 
And lat^hs and passes by ! 

I take to Gokul my sweetest ctird?. 

When theaherd is on the field ; 

is Gujsxati,' means -ktislma... 



RADHIKA^S PERPLEXITY 
• 

He blocks my way with a wayward spring. 
And asks of me there many a thing, 

But I do not care to 3deld ; 

I walk away with a gentle push. 

As the sun is high in the sky, 

I hear my name through some magical flute 
And I turn behind to spy : 

My curds fall down and he looks in my face 
And laughs and nisses by < 


ARDESHIR F. KHABARpARi 


Madras. 
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INDIAN SANITARY POUCY. 


'yufe'/fcardihal supports of health are good air and good watfer*,. 

1. .The. Government's earnestness in promoting the public 
health is, therefore, judged by many from the grants made to, 
local :b{bdies in aid of conservancy, water-supply, and drainage. 
Apart from the effect of conservancy on the public health, as 
tested by statistics, it removes offences to the nose and the eye, 

,, arid.; therrfpre, it is readily appreciated. Similarly, the isupply 
of ^hter ..fhrot^h pipes saves the labour of drawing it from 
-.webs t)^, bringing it from more or less distant tanks, and there- 
,fpr!^-;if-', is welcomed for other than sanitary reasons as well, 
■.ItViappears that projects of water-supply costing more than 1 10 
laidii^; ,'|i;e,^nbw under construction, and schemes to cost more 
' th'^.J4,|4",lakhs have been prepared and sanctioned in all India, 
WWij£?ihe;:ebst of drainage works now under construction out-, 
ddp^bp'j^sidency towns is estimated at over 154 lakhs. Since 
. tbe^'edhstitution of the new department under Sir H. H. .. Butler 
the.'-Gbyernment pf India has. made grants exceeding, 82 .laldts ; 
.,%V'.yeajito : district boards in certain provinces, besides- ^bhr 
rep^ni^’^grimts , of over 406 lakhs, and recurring grants ' ;ex- '. 

. cfei^n^l^,Takhs, to local Governments for sanitary ' purposes. ■ 
.seeni to be huge sums, and the major portion of 
thei'ijgjr^^-.^buid be spent on conservancy, water-supply, jeind- ’ 
draiiJagb<05^ui.we are reminded that India is a huge country, aiidv- 
as theX^J^^mebV of India’s resolution of a few weeks; aj^p diif^l,;: 
jnot:«imji^^(^^firi^b grants amounting to some erdres of 
' Criti^’viii k^^ fekpri^ed disappointment. It is. obvipus, . hpwpyer;. 
s^bat, w can be spared froin any .sour^ai j tho^ ' 

v^pi^^icfeyVbe pointed put during the disepsrion of 

necessary to make ahyli^nduno^ent inf-; 
behind the back pit ,the 
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occasion was not one that could be conroared with the Coro- 
nation Durbar, when boons were announce. How is the money 
applied and what results have followed the expenditure ? That 
is a question which is somewhat difficult to answer. The health 
of the people defends not merely upon the sums spent on public 
sanitation, but also upon the habits and customs and the econo- 
mic condition of the people. If, therefore, the statistics show 
any improvement, it is not easy to apportion the credit, and it 
is equally difficult to apportion the discredit if the figures indi- 
cate no improvement. The Government of India is informed 
that probably no department of public health admini- 
stration is neglected m many towns to a greater extent 
than conservancy, while the restilts of the provision of piped 
filtered water have not fulfilled expectations. The probability 
is that the oldei sanitarians expected a little too much from 
public sanitation, and did not make sufficient allowance for 
the habits and condition of the people, and causes of disease 
not directly connected with cleanliness aftd good water. 

('holera occupies the leading place among the water-borne 
diseases that are most dreaded in the tropic*- ; its ravages have 
been materially checked, and they may bo further checked if 
the people act upon the advice of sanitary officers. .Small-pox, 
another fell discasv\ has been brought under control by vaccin- 
ation ; how far its prevention is possible through public 
sanitation is a matter of conjecture Malaria, which carries off 
the largest number of victims, is not prevented cither by good 
conservancy or by a good water-supply. Drainage may have 
some efiect upon it, but moie research is needed to enable experts 
to teU why malaria prevails in a given locality and how it may be 
checked. Contrary to expectations, research showed that in 
Bombay malaria did not arise from the swampy surroundings 
of the city, but from a mosquito \.hich breeds in the many 
wells attached to private houses. The proximity of rice-fields 
j is not necessarily dangerous, inasmuch as they may not breed 
■ malaria-carrying mosquitoes, while the vicinity of creeks of 
brackish water, which cannot be easily drained , or filled up, 
may be dangerous. In the circumstances the sanitarian may in 
' many localities have to rely mainly on quinine and not so 
much on improving the atmosphere, the • water-supply, or the 
drainage. Plague is essentially a rat disease, andi though 



pubKo- l^niti^Hoh na^j^^’ave a V^ght' effect uipbrt:‘'|j^fj^^^i^’clf 
of Vats' in sQtoe -plac^i:;''the, effective- destiiiction;. of 'tife.'i'bffettta'^ 
has not been foun^ possible by . any of the knoi^n ^ialethp^/ 
TubeieuloMa," which is responsible , for a large perciPhta^'-.,'of, 
mortality; especially in urban areas, is not controlled. 'by'’ 'the 
ordinary, methods ' of the sanitarian, and calls not so . nihoh? 
for expi^^ure of money as for enforcement of better Tegrida- . 
tions legar^g the planning of towns, the building of;hou^/r 
and ' their .(^cupation. Of all the children bom one fifth; ^e', 
within the ' first yeat of their existence. The causes, of thia ; 
heavy hffant mortality would appear to be the custom of eariy. ■ 
marri^e, the iterance of mothers and of midwives, and- 


poverty 'which compels mothers to work when they oujg^t ! 
not. io, the Ineglect of children, and of cleanliness. It will thds''. 
be .seen’ by^an examination of the various causes of disease and; 
death that, besides readiness to spend money, we want knowledge 
which will enable us to spend it wisely and to obviate the neces--. 
f*ty,‘.bf -spending public* funds in ignorance of its utility. 'Money 
is. •fequhed, for research and for acquisition of knowledge 
•by;’-^^*^^s,'and this knowledge, reduced to a practical shape, 

. mush ' be .^ffused among the people. It is explained in the 
Re$bihti|^ ali^dy referred to, that the policy of the Govern-': 
ment hf India is to keep the control of research under itself. 


and.tq;'d^entralise other branches of sanitation. An Indian;. 
Rese^cH'^l^ Fqnd^, Association was founded three years agb^,!. 
with,-.the;;education member of the Government of - Thdia.'f 


Phesid^t.. It is financed solely by Government, which . 
.prbvid^!; if- with an annual grant of five lakhs. The mem- . 
befslup,!|^^pij;.the Association, however, is open to non-officials,' 
and ,, t‘h^,;:' hope is expressed that Indian philanthropists may .’ 
cpntolbum .towards the expansion of the work by founding chairs ^ 
of resedh^ij or otherwise. The A sociation publishes a quarterly, ; 
journat^.-^.'^iyjKic^^ progress of research work in India,' ih’ .- 
;recorded'^-:fJ-Xy'^.v,^'‘' 

. - in which to carry it oh: a&c^ 

their time to the work. 'The appfibatibja.^ 
,9f',.l£h<wIei^^'.jSteady .acquired requires a large. 

has to be spent on the macKSaOry. o^ f' 
^itary^-a^r^isttati^ disdoseb new .directions, iq 



. : ywcy - and drainage is inevitable. •;, Thft; ^.Gd’^nime^tr -its 

.- advisers^ ate, alive to the needs, of tHe^^Oroi^ jVtKe^^ of 

khoiviedge. in,, other . parts .of the ; world, 'do^ hd^-^i^^e their 
' attCTtion, the - acquiation of more Imowledge, in';^^^,^; tl^^ 
^constant endeavour. " No fault can be found '-^^;.t|i^!fp'ohcy, 
.bill; the results are. necessarily limited by the fiihds, available on 
../'tlm .bhe hand, and the attitude of the people .'pn , the, other. 
'From time to time the experience of the past is reVieWd^ and 
attention is called to the difficulties immediately to' be atta^ed. 

. ' Thd decentralisation of sanitary work is carried on .consistently 
‘with a plan and method which vdll secure for ; all India the 


benefit of the experience gained in particular provinces^ The 
Resolution of a few weeks ago recommends in what directions 
progress is desirable in the immediate future. A school 'of 


tropical medicine in Bombay and more Pasteur .Institntes . in 
.Burma, Assam, aud Bombay are under contemplation; and it is 
hoped that before long every province in India will have a 
.laboratory fully equipped for research. Investigations are inVjpro- 
gress or under consideration into various problems connected 
with the prevalence of cholera, kala-azar, leprosy, and, 'other 
diseases ; the discovery of effective pulicides ; the fixation of 
chtmical standards of purity for milk and milk products ;; the 
. methods of water filtration and silt removal ; the etiology of 
..diabetes and fevers of short duration, and other problems on 
'w)uch. local research is needed, and one cannot remain, content 


i.with the knowledge acquired in other lands and with, existing ' 
beliefs in the profession. In a few months ,^ove,. before the , 
plague season commences, an experiment in plague pfeveqitidn 
, by destruction of rats on a large scale will be.trie4.,l.j Experi- 
; ments will, be undertaken to discover the effect oh .ni^^a of, 
-clearing jungle and undergrowths in Bengal,, aiid 'thej-.'i^ect;' 
of ;sili deposit will also be ascertained, if possible. -^l^h Tnffiah 
R^earch Association has secured the services of I)^i;,Tiahkesiter 
KtO : ..^ssist in the solution of many problems. ...cotih^t^ed with 
J.tttbercul(»is. The suggestions made to the, loca|y^^e||unehta 
ji^t^ to the better registration of vital statistici;^;|^|i^pa^i 
, libn -'.of sanitary surveys, the isolation of ,cs«e^.,'^|E'^'!^^!phie; 
,;^iseases, the prevention of the adulteration 
■ stu^, f iiral sanitation, . and yarious.. otiier 
v'yy^^ne,.may .t^h ;of 'the-; residtSi nb'_^e,;ih^; 
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tary authorities and the Government of inactivity and 
indifference. 


Bombay. 


H. NAItAINA RAO. 


A GIFT. 

Life is a tent that must be folded up, 

A feast which holds the sweet and bitter cup, 

A garden with its cassia fuU of thorns, 

A sea, of idle calms — and treacherous storms, 

A pallid day with rifts of sun between. 

That pass like golden pageants in a dream. 

Its weeks increase to years, yet who dare ask 
The value of his gifts — his Uttle task ? 

# « * * 

My hands are empty, naught of worth in me, 

A heart of tears is all I have for Thee. * 

Life is a mirage with its lakes and bowers. 

Its dates and palms, cool groves, sweet-scented flower? 
Which tempt the soul to pastures more than fair, 

Only to£nd the empty darnel there, — 

This semblance of the corn in Eastern fields. 

With the same grace it to the sickle yields. 

But gathered shows, as then indeed it must, , 

An empty sheaf, a little worthless dust. 

# * * ♦ • 

My vineyard too has tares, and thus I see, 

A heart of tears is all I have for Thee. 

Through wayward crowds, beyond the desert road, 
Thy love, dear Lord, the ever gentle goad 
That drove me past the sin, and helped me — ^whete 
The springs ®e hidden, and the land is bare. 

There placed immortal food — yet it was mine. 
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Drink from the blood of grapes — but it was Thine l- 
Whose power unnumbered worlds revere, obey. 

To whom a thousand years seem yesterday. 

« * A * )|> 

What then am I ? 0 tell me can it be — 

A heart of Lears is all I have for Thee ? 


Oxford. 


VIOLET DE MALORTIE. 
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THE VISION OF KUMUOINI. 


I T was evening. Kumudini strolled out in the little garden of her 
fairy land. The shades had closed, the little streamlet 
gaily ran along, the lonely eddies rolled on and on, playing, with 
the pebbles on the shore. The transparent sweet stream, in whose 
ruddy bed. could be seen a hundred shells of varied hue, .sang a 
-lovely silent air. The Jasmine and the Rose embalmed the hragrance. 
The sweet Kokila* mingled her lovely coo-coo with the musical 
mutmrir, of the stream. • A little Champat shaded a beautiful eyeir- 
gpreen.! Kumudini here reclined to muse over “her mind's vibrations." 
The'; sun had long since disappeared behind the western skies. The 
yellomsh hue tinging the landscape with a brocade grandeur, with its 
charming colours, played no more on the stream eind its bed; The ; 
blue ^skies were already dark. Some stray wandering stars peeped . 
out to. relieve the monotony of a pale sky. The moon rose gorgeous 
and ' splendid in the East. The skies exchanged their sable 
liver jr . lor -a" silvery robe. The gentle western breeze sprang , upl- 
and Tanned the Champa leaves, fanned Kumudini's gentle heaving', 
breast, fanned the trembling billows and fanned the .flam^ .• of;.',, 
eth^^ loye in human heart. It was a soul-ravishing harmony, ■ 
that hshmony of Jbe night which mingled with the lullaby of fheV, 
Kokila, which mingled with the cadence of the waves, which;.inirigled, 
with the gentle prdude hummed by the bees, which min^d with.'; 
the airy • waves of the western breeze. It mingled with the- verdure N 
of the lawn ' and laughed to see the stars smile so sweet. It was a ' , 
delicious n^t . md Kumudini slept. She was dreaming. Tlie .eye-.v-. 
lids slowly dfppped. . The lotus flower closed (Kalidas.) t . , ’ 

' .s ' if* . .'.-.V o . ...i' 


* A. biid specifically Indian supposed to sing love songs, 
t A plant ivitb while flowers tinged crimson yellow in the middle^ giving 
exqui^ odour. * ^ 

t A quotation from tfie famous Sakuntala of KaUdas, where the eyeUds are 
compared to the lotus flower. 
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eydashes gently quivered, the tips unconsciously parted, the rose opmei 
its petals (Hafiz).* A vision had appeared to her. A huge mist 
overclouded her view — ^gently the trost gathered. 

It was a mighty gauzework of shimmering mist. Clouds rolled 
over the mist. Shadows passed and vanished. With a mighty roar 
a huge animal — ^halt beast, half mam— burst from the cloud and 
varnished. The frost broke to part. From behind rose a fatiry torm, 
the Incarnation of Divinity past description. On a high eminence 
she stood glorious and refulgent. Her lips were moving. She spoke ; 
the sweet modulations o. her voice floated over the aereal sea, auoid 
Kumudini in her dream listened with suppressed breath : — 

‘‘ Daughter of Bharat, f awake, I come from my home beneath 
the eauih. She cannot bear the load of her children’s sins. I am Sita. J 
I come to relieve you, listen to me ; oast away thy leisure, leave 
these luxuries, tliink of thjreelf, know thy tunction, who art thou. 
The daughter of Bharat is expected by the gods to work tor her mother- 
land. I have a mission for thee, shake oil all disturbing shackles. 
Move like wind, achieve thy salvation and raise the land of thy 
birth. Receive ray blessing. The deities look upon thy salvation 
with anxious eyes, quick. Rise and work. • I am going. Recollect 
my words, Kumudini! Kumudini! — Farewell'" 

A thundcrlmlt shot and with the sonorous crash tlie earth 
opened. The Goddess passed away, she was gone. The clouds had 
again closed. The mist frowned as ever. Kumudini still slept and 
dreamt. The Divine Sita still appeared to her, beckoning to 
her to win the goal, smiling on her and extending her palm to lull 
her child. Suddenly a lightning dashed, the fog rolled away, a huge 
golden curtain waved to and fro. A magnificent form loomed out, 
it was a maiden’s form, a maiden in all hiT loveliness, a sweet 
seventeen with long luxuriant locks, eyes shooting arrows, lips 
spouting nectar, a beautiful Phyche making love. She clapped her 
little hands and spoke. Like tiny silver bells tinkling in a reservoir 
of rose-water her lovely accents fell. Kumudini heard and wept. 

" Kumudini I Kumudini I Do you hear ? Are you awake ? Rise 
and look out. Look at me. 1 am Damayanti,** I come to thee 
thy good angel, thy moral guide. Look to thee, know th 3 ^elf. The 
maiden of India is a glorious beit^ of ethereal pre-eminence far above 
her alien cousins. She is a dutiful wife, a loving mother, a kind 
sister ; behold how much are thy sisters degenerated. Raise them 


* A quotation from the beautiful odes of Hafiz, the Persian poet, 
t The ancient name of India 
} liie Goddess in the epic Kamayan . , 

** The fabled Queen of King Nala wno deserts her and for whom she 
roamed throughout the land and at Iasi won her husband. ' 
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up. Do not work with coercion, let persuasion be thy watchword. 
It is for thee that man lives. It is on thee that humanity subsists. 
It is from thee that Bharat hopes for her complete salvation, then 
do thy work, be a mild wife, a mild mother, a mild sister, love thy- 
self last. Immortal Balm of human sorrows ! Work to lessen these 
griefb. I am called. My beloved Nala beckons to me from far away. 
Remember me, once more Kumudini recollect. Good-bye, dear 
Kumudini, good-bye." • 

With one flash, the vision passed away, with one sweet smile of 
parting delight, with one warning sign of parting advice Damayanti 
vanished. A mild luxurious music enchanted the atmosphere. Angels 
were singing that passionate melody, which stirred the innermost 
chords of Kumudini’s heart. Two large tear drops, the silent wit- 
nesses of her heart’s emotions, two sparkling pearls of rare lustre, 
rolled over her lovely cheeks and diffused their splendour on her 
neck. Kumudini sobbed silently in tliat m 3 istic night and yet — • 
another terrif 5 ing roar. A might5’ crash at which the heavens 
seemed to burst, a thunderbolt launched to ciush ndture into atoms. 
The mysterious fog gathered fast, the siltijr}' mist was overclouded, 
a transparent darkness* hung loosely round. Tigers and wolves ran 
to and fro, a deer flew' off, another, and yet another, the fairy 
huntress next appeared, a living Diana in human shape, with sweet- 
scented hair in loosi* digression, a sylphid form of Imperial grace with 
a silvery bow and golden arrows, a model beauty for a sculptor’s 
chisel. Dazed, Kumudini looked and worshipped ; an angelic voice 
broke the silence. The musical cadence played over the airy waves 
and charmed Kuinudini's listening car. 

" I am Padmmi,’" I lie entombed within the walls of that ancient 
cavern at Chittorc. Then* centuries ago 1 sacrificed myself and six 
hundred damsels to living flames and burnt our perfumed bodierf to 
shun the contaminating touch of tlic Turk ; our beloved lords fell, 
martyrs at the fortress gales, we live immortal. I am sent to thee 
w'ith my sisters to rouse thj' spirits, to rouse thy national pride, to 
louse enthusiasm, to remind thee of the glorious deeds of thy sisters 
in the past, to prepare thee for reviving the chivalry of the past. Get 
up 1 Throw off the mask of langour, you have kept it too long, show 
thyself in thy refulgent colours. Infuse into thy sons the spirit of 
heroism, romance and chivalry, nurture into thy daughters the hearts 
of complacent, pa.ssionat(', mystic angels. I with my beloved sisters 
will assist thee. Quick, quick, quick 1 Bharat awaits impatiently 
to see thy rise. The angels smile on tl\ee, Kumudini. My sweet 

* ^ llic I enowned hc^iioine wlio sacriticed herself with 600 damsels to flames, 
pteierring deatii to dishonour from the Musulmans. 
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heart, betalce thyself to action. I will come again, I must attend , 
the Spiritual G>urt. Adieu my beloved. Adieu ! ” 

For a third time a lightning flashed, the vision changed 
its shape, Padmini rose high in the air, one by one her damsels 
fdlowed, bright lovely spirits gay and merry, carolling and singing 
the hymn of sacrifice, sweet worldly angels ! Kumudini heard and 
counted six hundred. It was over again ; the silvery white mist 
arose before her vision. No sound came, it was all silent. Gradually, 
tlie frost melted away. The pale moon was flickering in the west. 
Some stray stars were clinging with tenacity to look at the Sun. 
Aurora came with the golden key. The heavens were flooded with 
the morning twilight, Kumudini awoke. 

The vision was past, she tried to collect the story of her ' 
dream. The tale slowly evolved itself. 

She understood its import. She rase up from the verdant lawn, 
looked towards the rising sun, clapped her hands and prayed. 

“ Great God, I fully comprehend thy mission. I know myself. ThU' 
daughter of this charmed leu^ shall work her cause. Divine Powers,: 
help thy children ! ▼ . 


Dumas. 


RAMRAI MOHANRAI. 
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A KLEPTOMANIAC. 


Chapter I. 

W HEN some people of the name of Jones'* bought Mrs. 

Mayston's house (it was a very nice house' and the “ deceased 
lady," as the auctioneer called her, had been, time out of mind, one of 
the notabilities of the village of Paggett) there was almost a struggle 
among the gentry as to which should be the first not to call upon 
them. They had no introductions and \^re lei alone with enthus- 
iasm. Thai is the first stage towards* general acceptance. Then 
it appeared they were* Churchpeople and attended a minimum of 
services with regularity. The vicar called and found nothing 
suspicious, about £1,200 a year, he supposed. They dined late 
and their ** aitches " were irreproachable. J^frs. Jones gardened and 
bills were paid punctually. It came out that Mr. Jones (Mr. Powys- 
Jones, but there was no hyphen, that might have made a difference) 
was still a partner in a shipping firm in tJie North of England, tliough 
he had practically retired from active participation in the business. 
He was occasionally away for a few days and presumably attend- 
ed periodical meetings of his partners. On one of these occasions 
(it was in the second year of his residence at Paggett and the ice was 
beginning to melt) he returned accompanied by a very pretty girl in 
deep mourning, “ the daughter of my poor brother." The Jones had 
no children of their own. The name of " Miss Cecil Jones" appeared 
upon the cards of " Mrs. H. Powys Jones" and for some unintelligible 
reason any doubts that still hung around the admissibility of the Jones' 
disappeared as if by magic. They became universally 
indeed they were nice people. 


popular. And 


" Augusta," said Mr. Jones, one hot July morning, coming into a 
cool mprning-room where his wife in a big brown hoUand apron was 
busy with a heap of flowers tossed recklessly upon a table before her. 
Vases had to be dressed for the day, and they had people coming to 
dinner which made it* more necessary to be choice. They were a plea- 
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sant looking couple. He a man of forty-five with a typical Yorkshire 
face but with the hard features inherited from money-making progeni- 
tors, softened by the easy existence he had led for some fifteen years 
at the side of his delightful wife. She was ten years or so his junior 
and came of one of those well-to-do, middle class families wbicli 
have no particular need to marry for money and are not rich 
enough to aspire to titled connexion, so from generation to genera- 
tion, they marry for and propagate beauty. She had no special 
abilities and no “ views.'* And she was very simple and full of good- 
will. 

“ Well ?” she said, smiling and going on with her work. Then 
she added abruptly. 

That dreadful child has just lurn(‘d all those flowers in a heap and 
gone out again ! J've a gn*at mind to jumble them in anyhow. This is 
her job, not mine. — ^I'his do ?" 

She hold up cdnialions and lovc-iii-a-mist tentatively arranged. 
He did not look at them. 

“ She has some excuse this time at any rate, Augusta. I believe 
Corilon is proposing to her at this moment. They turned into the wall 
path just as I came out, looking—’* He laughed, with the sharp ring 
of annoyance in Jjis voice. 

“ Fancy ! J wonder.** 

She put down her flowers and looked at him with eyes lull of amuse- 
ment. " Coming, coming, coming ! and at last it's come. 1 don't think 
iherc’s any doubt as to what she'll say. Well, we both like him. You'd 
made up your mind, you know.*' 

Yes, I shall hold my tongue — you don't think she'll — tell him 
anything." 

" Dear, no ! don't give it anotlier thought. That's all forgotten 
long ago. — Dear Cecil ! 1 wonder what she is saying." 

She turned from the past to the present with the cheery air of one 
chucking ov(‘rboard an emi>iy medicine bottle and coining back to a 
world where physic is not. Her husband did not follow her summary 
dismissal of what disquieted him with complete acquiescence. 

" Forgotten. ? as far as the public goes — ^well, it's a very small 
chance. The name's nothing, of course. And Cecil doesn't suggest 
Katherine, and I don’t suppose there are half a dozen people who know 
the connexion even, and they don't know she's with us. Still, I could 
have told another man, Gussie. This has come on so fast. I wish I 
hadn't let her go up to Commemoration." 

His wife fairly laughed. 

" Oh, come now 1 1 can't see that you have had any chance to say 
anything. We havn't been consulted at all. El!c meets a pretty girl. 
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lolls in love, makes love, follows her down into the country and pro- 
poses to her (if he has) for I dare say you’re all WToug. One couldn’t 
l>e UHcivU to a young man who came in under the wing of an old friend. 
The Vicar — ^wcll, he’s oiu first friend here at any rate.” 

She stopped to laugh, and her laughter was enough to put to flight 
a whole legion of blue devils. 

" ‘ Fellow of my old college’ ! He’s an aged impostor ! and since 
tlien — its only a fortnight — we’ve treated him exactly as we treat 
other people ” 

“'Gussie, you’re a frand. ‘ Exactly o'? you treat other people — ’ ” 
“ Under similar circumstances I was going to say,” said the lady 
with triumph. “ I should — ^jiust exactl}', and now it ho chooses to walk 
past you anfl rao, as il wo dkln't exist, and 

“ Casxust ! well, she’s over t\\ only-one, and I’m not oven her 
guardian. That’s tho Public Trustee’s job. She’s nothing to mo — 
legally. And 1 haxn’t tho least right in the world to go about de- 
faming her. 1 wash my hancK of her.” He made a gesture h la 
Pontius Pilate. 

” I’m not even certain that I was iniormed of it at all. Of course 
I saw the name in the pai)ers. Bnt that’s not knowledge. No, its 
impossible for me to say — anything ” 

” That’s quite true,” assented Mrs. Jones. '* Its too late now to 
think of it.— Only” (hcsitatingh') ” there’s one thing 1 think you 
ought to know.” 

, “ Then what’s the good of telling me now ? ” he s.iitl, laughing. 

He knew his wife of old. 

” Oh, I don’t know. 1 shouldn’t like to have the ix sponsibility 
all to myself. Besides, it’s nothing at all only, I don’t think, you 
know, she’s quite given it up.” 

" What hasn’t she given up ?— The deua- she hasn’t ! ” 

"Well, I’ve once or twice thought, and jast l)efore .she went to 
0.\ford with the Fosters, I happened cpiite by chance to look into that 
little drawer where I keep things you know— Oh yes, it’s always locked 
up. But you know that old-fashioned brooch your sister gave mo, 
diamonds round it. I never wear it. I haven’t anything it really goes 
with and so it's always locked up. Well, it wasn’t there. I dithi’l lose 
a moment. It jumped into my head how it was. She w'as out ; lialf 
packed up her things w'ere. And quite at the bottom of her big trunk 
— ^well, I just took it and put it back into my drawer again.’*' 

SIm stopped as if her story was finished. 

” well ? Did she say anything or do anything, or what ?” 

” David,” (with an air of extreme solemnity) “ she never let me 
sec by so much as a — took that she knew anything. And since she came 
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back I've her in my room again and again with that drawer open 
and Grace's trooch on top of the other things. Not a wordfy " . 

Why on earth didn't you tell me, Gussie ? or have it out with, 
her 'I J never heard such a thing. I wouldn't have let things go so 
far with this man.Coriton, if I'd had a notion that she— that the ten- 


dency was still there." , ^ ' 

" I didn't like. To tell you the truth, I was rather afraid you'd , 
say something to her^ silly, isn't it ? But if she was found out, if it was 
fairly brought home to her, I don't know what would happqii. Do. 
you remember telling me of the dear, faithful collie who had a hdrrid 


practice of going out at night and killing sheep, and nobody ever sus- 
pected him because he was such a good, responsible doggie, and his . 
young mistress caught him out and saw, in a single flash, in his eyes: 
that he meant to kill her — well, there's something in Cecil's, eyes. Here 
sj[ie is 1" 


Chapter II. 


The door opened explosively and the girl came in. Someone at 
Oxford called^her " the lovely Calmuck." Ideas on the subject of 
racial characteristics are apt to be vague, but the epithet was not with- 
out a certain justification. Her mouth was rather wide, and the nose a 
very little broader than symmetry w^ould sanction, and when she raised 
her eyebrows they went up at the corners in a Mongolian (or is it a • 
Chinese ?) way. But she had a complexion which flushed crimson and 
paled privet so easily as to keep her admirers in constant doubt as to 
wliich phase of exquisite colour they preferred. Her lips were vivid 
scarlet and gave a wonderfully brilliant look to her whole aspect. 
She was tall, singularly erect and vigorous, and moved as if she could 
not realize what fatigue meant. 

Her voice gushed out as the door swung open. 

Both of you here ! I only wanted auntie. — Just for the first mpr 
ment. Never mind you dears ! — I'm going to be married— at least-r-r. 
I'm engaged." " I know," said Mrs. Jones, " and your uncle has just 
said that he has washed his hands of you, and here's the water 

She pointed with a laugh at the china bowl in front pf Jver* half 
' full of loose petals and the ends of flower stems swimnaing in disr , 
Cplpured water. , . ' 

: " , " As dirty as that ! Oh, I hope not, and I'm not going to he 
off either, I've made that a condition, and he's coming 
as soon as I've had time to break it to you nicely, I d.idn't kimw 
you might behave if you were taken by surprise, ^ ^ -V 

Surprise ! " laughed Mrs. Jones. ** You'vcf been announcing :t|ie r 
arrival of an engagement in posters for the last week an^ - 
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aying in secret over our coming bereavement. Well, we troth like 
him very much. Not quite good enough for my Cecil, of couc^, but — " 

" Not good enough ! Oh, you poor people that can't see anything I 
But I’m going to live up to him. I hope his people will, like me. 
There's a Dean. I wonder how I shall get on with n Dean, I must read 
' up the Thirty-nine articles, and get a hat on purpose. Uncle, you 
havn’t said a word to me” (with an air of pouting offence). “ You are 
thinking of what a wedding present will cost. I’ll let you off if jeon’ll 
. only be nice to him.” 

Mr. Jones laughed — with a little difficulty. 

” It’s not the present so much, Cecil. I’m composing the sort of 
countenance I must put on to meet your jroung man with. Am I to be 
enthusiastically grateful, or reserved and dignified ? I have an idea 
that my manner ought to be a faithful reflection of my niece’s, suppose 
you give me a hint.” Cecil laughed and blushed. 

” I declare I don’t know. Did I look dignified, I wonder ? No> 
you’ll do it very well out of your own head — you musn’t make too 
many difficulties, you know, and don’t be — facile, and be sure you — ” 

“You’d better be ‘present. Miss. And when am I to expect this 
disturber of my domestic peace ?” 

“ As if I knew — why, directly, I suppose. — Good gracious, that 
must be him ! Come along, auntie, we’ll leave them to fight it out. Oh, 
uncle ! ” (from the door) “ don’t forget to ask him to stay to lunch. — 
That doesn’t matter, auntie, scraps of boiled fowl W'ill do beautifully, 
-There’s parsley sauce — oh, I hope there’s parsley sauce. — Oh, auntie, 
I must cry. To — to think of his wanting to marry — Me I ” 

Chapter III. 

It will be seen that the Jones were thorough-goers. Having 
made up their minds that certain uncomfortable facts were to be treated 
os non-existent, they carried out their resolve consistently. Plain 
speaking would have been wiser. But before Cecil’s engagement, 
there was no particular moment when Mr. Jones, in his ignorance of 
her relapse, felt called upon to refer to the past, and as for his wife, she 
had pelded to an unaccountable impulse to keep silence, just at a crisis 
when a word might have done much. After Cecil’s engagement, to 
revive an exquisitely painful episode of what was really her childhood, 
would have been simply brutal. 

Now the uncomfortable facts were these. It had been in the 
papers. A Miss Katherine Jones was makfng a visit to a school-friend 
in a wealthy house in London — American people they were. A fellow . 
I^est had been robbed. Suspicions fell upon Miss Jones and missing 
jewellery was found toncealed in her luggage. Not only that, biit Mks, 
Jones had accompanied her hostess in more than one shopping expedi- 
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tion and had utilised the cover given her by the known position of her 
companion to collect quite a variety of unpaid-for articles which were 
also discovered among her effects. She was not seventeen and was 
let off with a severe reprimand. The magistrate commented upon the 
callous indiffereatice" of the prisoner and cautioned her friends as to 
the necessity of keeping her under rigid supervision. As a couple of 
years, however, had elapsed between this regrettable incident and her 
domestication with tlie Jones at Paggett, during which interval her 
father had died, there was really no reason for referring to a subject 
which time and sorrow must have made, they thought, almost as un- 
real to her memory as though it had belonged to some previous state 
of existence. The Jones, in fact, fell in love with their charming pro- 
t6ge. They had no wish but to efface by-gone unhappiness from her 
mind and they were delighted to feel that their success was speedily, 
to all appearance, complete. Cecil K. Jones, in her frankness and 
affectionateness, was so absolutely different from the idea they had 
formed of C. Katherine Jones (she had both names) that identification 
of the two seemed impos.sible. Katherine" was quietly dropped, 
and until her engagement was positively imminent, the Jones, husband 
and wile alike, had practically forgotten that the past of Cecil Jones 
might one day present a problem any solution of which was pretty 
certain to be both unpleasant and unsatisfactory. 

Chapter IV. 

The Dean was most benignant. Laurence Coriton's mother and 
sisters welcomed Cecil Jones with enthusiasm. She was so pretty 
and simple and loving. The whole Coriton connexion indeed thought 
Laurence had done remarkably well for himself. A charming girl, 
£5,000 now and ultimate possibilities we won’1 talk about, for the 
uncle and aunt look as if they might live out their century. Shipping 
pedple and practically no relations." The Coritons were relieved to 
find that there were no licensed victuallers lurking in the ramifications 
of the Powys Jones' family. Not that that sort of thing ought to make 
any difference of course. But still, the Coritons had been without 
spot or speck on the blameless surface of their respectability since they 
came into distinct existence with quite an eminent lawyer, back in the 
days of the early Georges. And they were not a little proud of the fact. 
Laurence owned a nice little house on the south coast. The tenant 
was persuaded to make way for the young pair. They w^re married 
and set up house together under the most favourable auspices possible. 
Laurence was not sorry to give up his tutorship in Oxford. He was 
only a young man but he* had already made himself a name in a par- 
ticular branch of archaeology. He was an ardent and hopeful worker 
in the field of Biblical exploration — ^any further light to be cast upon 
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revealed religion must, according to him, come from records moie nearly 
contemporaneous with the Apostles than any we at presnent possess. 
He lived in constant hope of the discovery of some crumbling scroll 
that might dissipate the mist hanging over the dim period that inter- 
venes between the .disappearance of the Master and. the reconstruction 
of his career and teaching in the Gospels. Ox3n:hyncus and its rubbish . 
heaps had known him as an enthusiastic delver and he was beginning 
to grudge to pupils, who hardly excited his interest, the time and the 
labour, which left him with faculties less keenly, acute for the deciphering 
and conjectural emendation of Greek papyrs. He was very much in" 
love but he also desired leisure, not for mere aimless happiness - but 
in order to carry out a self-imposed task more fully than would have, 
been possible under the limitations of tutorial duty. ' His means were 
aniple and he* possessed, in its full perfection, that delightful Oxford 
manlier wluch makes ever}rthing easy and pleasant to those who do 
not rise in rebellion against its convinced superiority. This Cecil never 
even conceived it possible for anyone to do who was not either naturally ' 
evil-minded or hopelessly obtuse. So their relations were ideal. She 
was early initiated in hk hopes and his ambitions, and, by her especial 
desire, their honeymoon was spent in Egypt. By and bye a baby 
arrived upon the scene and interfered with a certain programme . of 
. extended exploration that the two had planned, more than Cecil thought 
at all necessary. She adored her child but she idolised her husband 
and more than once referred to “ that bothering baby" in a way that 
showed how keenly she felt even a temporary exclusion from active, 
participation in an adventurous project. Now the case was this. 

■ Ox5n-h3mcos, as is well known, was one of the early names of Eg3?p- 
tiafi Christianity. In some of the pap3as discovered there, Coriton 
believed, himself to have found allusion to a Christian commi^ity 
located in the desert. A name occurred twice and both tim^' in 
association with a somewhat contemptuous epithet. The Oxyrhyncitb 
scribe seemied to cast scorn upon his sequestered co-religionists. Now 
name, and epithet both were strongly suggested by the modern Arabic 
appeUatibn qf a hamlet situated in a wadi some hundred and fifty nules 
from the coast. Chance had led Coriton to notice this resemblance,;, 
and enquiry informed him that there were on the spot considerable 
mounds, among which the miserable group of huts noted in the m.&P.' 
as a yill^e was almost lost. He was ambitious to excavate , on' his 
own account J This might have been the home of a heresy. , The con-, 
tempt . .of Oxyrhjrncus might have been earned by the secession of. 
3 *urists canymg with them scrolls containing the tenets of a more aus-.- 
terei faith than members of a mercantile community were capable of 
rt^iving. •, Conjecture knov^ no limits ; if it did, Cecil wqidfl.^ve gone- 
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beyond tKem. Her husband's enthusiasm was colourless compared 
to hers. She had theories of her very own which she longed to put 
to the practical test of pick and shovel. " That bothering, baby ! But 
really ! He was six months old and could stand anything !" . 

Laurence laughed, sympathised, kissed and was obdurate* Cecil 
was not to accompany him. It would have been natural for her to 
go to the Jones', but the Jones’ had been infected by . a mania then 
becoming prevalent. They were going on a motoring tour! Cecil 
would have loved to make a third but the idea of exposing hey baby to 
the dangers of a motor-car was not to be entertained for a moment ! 
She wpuld not have hesitated to take it with her if her husband had 
let her go with him to Egypt, though that would probably have involved 
a month or tw^o in an Arab hut full of dust, flies, garbage and vermin ! 
Such is woman. And then they want the vote ! 

This is parenthetic, and merely intended to explain how it was 
that Laurence Coriton accepted for his wife an invitation which, though 
it promised her a couple of months in pleasant company and un(ter 
the most delightful conditions possible, unluckily left her practically 
alone as far as the intimate support is concerned which a superior 
nature gives by the mere unconscious influence of proximity, to the 
unsuspected weaknesses of its dependents. 

It would have been impossible for her to yield to, perhaps even to 
feel, the craving which had sometimes set her veins on fire with the 
lust of acquisition, as long as Laurence was at her side. It was in her, 
not of her, that hateful passion of greed. It came from the outside, 
from some elemental miasma to wdiich others were immune.. One 
reads of the Tzetze fly. It was like that. She had tried to think of 
herself as doing what had been done by Katherine Jones under the 
possession of that dreadful mania. And she could not. Sorrow and 
«hame refused to rise at her call. All she could feel was revolt at the. 
injustice that made her x'csponsible for what was not done by her. And 
she knew that, if detection came, the thief within her would tecome 
a demon. She had once felt that with her aunt. And her aunt had 
.known it — oh, how she loved her for her mercy ! Since her engagement 
she had been absolutely free. She had been too happy even to think 
of it. But she had forced herself to consider the possibility of its re- 
turn. And she made up her mind solemnly. On the very, first, appear- 
ance of the tiniest trace of the old craving, she wouldtake a /stick 
/ (she kept it by her and Laurence used to laugh andL ask what she; 
wanted that for) and go to her husband and kneel dp^ .before hJm 
and make her confession and implore him to beat heir^resflly, 

: .cruelly. She had seen a picture of St. Benedict driving a 4eyil Jin; tha^ 
\yay out of a monk. She remembered the sweet, seiiou^ determip^^^^ 
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of the face of the saint, as he used the scourge— effectually. But no, 
she never had the least motion that way. And then the baby^came 
and she really forgot all about it. It seemed impossible that^Cecil 
Coriton should ever have been — like that. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The changes which Lord Crewe wishes to introduce into his. 

Council are not constitutional reforms ; they are 
The India intended to improve the machinery of his office. 

Council. The work of the Government of India having' 
increased in recent years, two new members have 
been added ; the appointment of an Indian member has given 
relief to some of the provincial Governments ; and further relief 
from too much of routine work is sought by means of decentra- 
lisation of some of the duties, as recommended by the Decen- 
tralisation Commission. The work of the India Office has also 
grown, and the delays that occur there have becomie notorious. 
The Secretary of State seems unable to cope with it satisfactorily ; 
Lord Morley found it too much for him, and Lord Crewe’s 
health has more than once been affected by the strain. He may 
indeed add to the permanent staff and appoint moire Under- 
secretaries. But he appears to have thought that a more eco- , 
nomic way, which would also conduce to greater efficiency, 
would be to make better use of his expert councillors. They 
are at present his ad'visers. He does not find need for so. many 
advisers as such; he proposes to reduce their number, to. give 
them a little more pay, and to demand from them more re- 
sponsible work. This would be an internal arrangement, the 
constitutional position . of the Secretary of State and his exclu- 
sive responsibility to Parliament remaining unaltered. Though 
the procedure followed in the despatch of business may be^ 
points of resemblance to that adopted- in the Viceroy’s Coundl, 
constitutionally the position of the councillors will be entirely 
different. It is difficult to see why a reform of this kind should 
be opposed, except that more work means more authority, 
and that under the proposed scheme retijed Civilians ^^. ha,ve 
more influence in the India Office. It is premhtiu% to conjecture. 
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Avhat fbe nature and extent of this influenoe will be until the 
Secretary of State frames new rules under the Act. Even in the 
Government of India, the Viceroy, in whom that government is 
not exclusively vested, can manage to control the policy of his 
Council' in all matters of importance, 'fhe Secretary of State, 
if in a more responsible position, is also absolutely independent 
of his Council, and in his own interests he cannot be expected 
to resign his authority into other hands, where large questions 
of policy are concerned. The other objection to the Bill is that 
the Secretary of State is not willing to allow the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Councils in India to nominate his Indian 
councillors. They may propose certain names, but he wishes 
to make his own choice. As he chooses his European advisers 
liimself, he does not see why his Indian advisers must be thrust 
upon him by others. 

The seat of a large and growing trade, and of a great in- 
dustry, the capital of a province and the principal 
Development gateway of India from the West, Bombay ex- 

of Bombay. pands rapidly in population and in buildings. 

But the City is situated on a small island, and 
those who have business therein are unwilling to live far away 
from it. The mills pollute the air and the workmen they attract 
do not contribute to the sanitation of the City. Public opinion 
may therefore be easily persuaded to insist that all mills and 
factories shall hereafter be located in the north-east comer 
of the island, and that large employers of labour, like the 
railways and the mills, be .compelled to provide residential 
accommodation to their employees in the neighbourhood of their , 
employment, or in localities from which they can be easily 
brought down to the place of work. The well-to-do classe|» , 
the public officers, and the educational institutions cannot be'^ 
so summarily, dealt with. The evidence collected by a Committee ■ 
appointed to report on the subject shows that they all covet the. 
southern extremity of the island, a narrow tongue of , land, 
which; juts out into the sea. The railway that penetrates this., 
quarter is indispensable, as no other means of locomotion can 
effectively' handle the passenger traffic; and Lord Sydenham 
came to ■, the conduseon that there was no escape ■ from the 
diffi^lij? by redamatioiis from Back Bay, Assuming 
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that the huge undertaking could be made to pay, its cost 
looked alarming, and the Committee referred to was asked to 
reconsider the question. As no one is willing to budge from 
the tempting and once occupied quarter, the Committee has 
recommended that reclamation is inevitable, but that at the 
outset the experiment may be tried on a limited scale by 
reclaiming a hundred acres, chiefly for educational needs, and 
that the railway, for about two miles and a half, may be sunk 
and the surface made available for other purposes. Science and 
cugiueering have splendid opportimitics here of showing what 
they can do, but the evidence given before the Committee wa« 
not very encouraging. The Agent of the Railway concerned was 
of opinion that an underground line would be expensive, though 
not ruinously so, and that the pumping of the water would 
create a new nuisance, which might neutralise all the advantages 
gained by the scheme. To make the sea-face fit for residential 
purposes, north of this area, certain nuisances arising from the 
drainage of the City would have to be rcpioved. In the circum- 
tanccs it seems no definite line of action can be adopted with- 
out obtaining expert opinion on underground railways and 
improving the atmosphere of the quarters recommended for occu- 
pation by the well-to-do classes. 

Until the Irish Home Rule Bill was passed by the Com- 
mons, Ulster vras collecting arms. Since the 
Ireland and passage of the Bill, the Nationalist volunteers have 
the Liberals, also been doing likewise. Tlie Government is 
advised that their conduct is not illegal. But if 
the Government really apprehended any danger, an attempt 
would perhaps have been made to change the law. On the Irish 
question not only has Mr. Asquith the unwavering support of 
his party — some of his followers think that he is unnecessarily 
conciliatory— but Great Britain, as a whole, has shown no sig^ 
of disapproval of his policy. On questions of taxation and social 
insurance some of his followers are rather dissatisfied, but the 
general belief seems to be that outside Ulster the Bill has sub- 
stantial support, and that notwithstanding the collection of arms 
and the threatening manoeuvres, Mr. Asquith’s conciliator 
tactics or statesmanship will, in the end, v?in, the opponents will 
be morally disarmed, and no shot will be •fired. Without some 
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such confidence, it is difificult to believe that the Government 
allows things to drift for themselves, merely because it feds 
helpless. At the time of writing, no result of conversations 
with the Opposition leaders or with Sir E. Carson has been 
announced, and indeed no conversations seem to have been hdd 
at all. Tlie House of Lords talked out a motion of censure, 
jt is expected that in one form or another the Bill will be sub- 
mitted to His Majesty for signature, and the Nationalists feel 
assured that it will become law. No genered. election is expected 
before {hat event. Nevertheless, a feeling seems to prevail in 
many quarters that a general election will take place next year 
and the Conservatives will be returned. That forecast has led 
to a suggestion that H. M. the King-Emperor may be petitioned 
to extend Lord Hardingc’s term of office in India, so that no 
Conservative Viceroy may succeed him. Apart from the present 
Viceroy’s popularity and the general feeling that he is an 
ideal Viceroy, the policy that he has initiated makes his pre- 
sence in India desirable beyond the normal period of his office. 
But personally he must have other ambitions and a continuous 
stay in India for more than five years is said to be prejudicial 
to the health of a European who comes to this country at his 
age. At the time of writing, nothing more can be said than 
that from the Indian point of view, there wiU be no two opinions 
on the desirability of having amongst us a ruler like Lord 
Hardinge as long as possible. But will the extension be for 
another five years, and if not, how can the object of forestal- 
ling a Conservative nominee be attained ? 

The spirit of progress is steadily working in many of the 
Native States. Their resources and opportuni- 
Progress in ties are unequal, and so are their achievements. 
Native . States. Mysore has mineral wealth and rivers, which 
can be made to provide water to the cultiva- 
tor and eleetric power to the industrialist. Foreign enter- 
prise has shown how these opportunities can be utilised, and 
the State has afforded every facility to industry, beside 
undertaldng large irrigation schemes. The present Devran 
of Mysore, who had won laurels as an engineer while in 
British service, is an enthusiast in the economic devdopment 
of the province. Hd loses no opportunity to communicate 
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some of bis own zeal to the people and to remind . them how 
far their happiness and prosperity lie in their own hands, if 
they will only give up their caste quarrels and worse than 
usdess pre-occupations and devote their time, thought, and 
energy to the work of their economic salvation. Anroffidal 
director of industries and a periodical economic conference 
advise the Government and the people on the tasks which 
they may respectively undertake, and a determined effort is 
made to rouse the people from their apathy and show, them 
how they can make the best of their opportunities. So the 
seed is sown ; it will take time before the harvest is reaped 
in fidl.' In Mysore, as in Baroda, another of the progressive 
States, education has been made compulsory as an indispens- 
able means of awakening popular intelligence and teaching self- 
help. One of the characteristic features of the progressive 
States is the legislation which they imdertake to improve 
social customs and religious institutions. In the latest report 
on Baroda administration we read that by a recent enactment, 
the Government has assumed full control over religious insti- 
tutions, and in order to ensure the competency of the Mahants 
" to guide people correctly in their religious and social life by 
their preaching, example, and character,” rules have been laid 
down for the training of the Chelas or pupils, the future 
Mahants. The duties of the Mahants have also been prescribed 
by rules made by the State, and power has been reserved to 
remove disloyal and incompetent Mahants. In the. year under 
review a Bill is said to have been published for the improve- 
ment of Hindu Purohitas, or family priests, by instituting a 
qualifying examination for the profession. The Maharaja’s 
Government makes no secret of its object of " removing 
superstitions, and incorrect and obsolete notions of life.” 
Imagine the British Government in India proposing, to improve 
the qualifications of Mahants and Purohitas and removing 
superstitions and obsolete notions of life ! 

vV , 

The Powers have not succeeded in restoring, peace in iSouth- 
eastem Europe. If no fresh wars have broken 
The Near West, out, the reason is that the. discontented States 
and communities are in an exhausted condition. 
The rebels in Albania want a Mus4ni& rnler. and ;nbt the 
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Christian Prince given to them by the Powers. The rebellion, 
has not yet been suppressed, with all the assistance rendered by 
Austria and Italy, though the Prince may hereafter take care 
not to risk his personal safety, which was endangered in an 
episode*, during the earlier stages of the insurrection. Turkey 
and Greece are not satisfied with the treatnfent which the 
subjects of each Government receive in the dominions of the 
other. The Porte complains that Muhammadan subjects are 
persecuted in Macedonia, while Greece complains that Greeks 
are ill-freated in Asia Minor. The relations between the two 
Governments are the opposite of friendly, and conciliatory 
replies promising enquiry are all that can be expected in re- 
sponse to protests against persecution ; and the enquiries carry 
no confidence unless some great Power assists them and 
guarantees their impartiality. Rumania did not suffer by the 
late war in the- Balkans and poses as the preserver of peace in 
the neighbouring States, and perhaps Russia is behind her. 
The Powers do not seem to expect permanent peace in south- 
eastern Europe until the Ottoman withdraws into Asia. Turkey 
has placed orders for Dreadnoughts, and Turks would be more 
than human if they accepted such terms. 

The mediators between the United States and Mexico are 
reported to have expressed their opinion that 
The Far West, with General Huerta as President, peace in 
Mexico is impossible. The information which' has 
been supplied to the world regarding the discussions and 
decisions, if any, of these mediators has been very imperfect ; 
indeed, doubts appear to have been entertained in many quarters 
as to the probability of their deciding an5d;hing at all. 
Meanwhile, whether the leader of the federalists was a usurper 
or not, the fortunes of war have on the whole been on the 
side, of 'the constitutionalists. When General Carranza and 
Geneiral Villa agree, with the approval of their followers, which 
of them is -to. be President and which Commander of the 
Arniy,, the- present ruler will probably resign and the President- 
of the' United' States will be satisfied. The news from the New- 
World, Vhich Indians read with anxious interest during the 
month, r^ted neither to the discussions' at Nicaragua, nor to 
the settlement . of the question of exempting American goods 
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from the Panama Canal tolls, but to the admission of Indians 
into' Canada. Up to the time of writing this note, the Govern- 
ment of that colony has remained firm in its determination to 
enforce the law passed against them in the beginning of the 
year. A few, it appears, have been admitted, because the 
law did not apply to them, but others have not been allowed 
to land. In South Africa the House of Assembly has already 
passed the Bill introduced by . General Smuts dealing with 
Indian grievances satisfactorily, though most of the .Natal 
members are said to have opposed it. Whether the satisfac- 
tory conclusion of the struggle was in any measure due to the 
passive resistance organised by Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants, 
it is unnecessary at the present stage to discuss. Mr. Gurudat 
Singh and his party appear to have thought that some line of 
action similiar to that adopted in South Africa is essential to 
success. The only kind of passive resistance that could be 
offered, before landing on Canadian soil at aU, was probably to 
starve on board . their own ship, as they might have starved 
themselves in jail if arrested and committed to prison. The 
threat of a hunger-strike does not seem to have moved the Gov- 
ernment, and no wonder, because some distinguished people 
in England, who have lost all patience with the suffragettes, 
say openly that if they threaten to starve themselves to death, 
they may well be allowed to die. The lives of Punjabis can- 
not be dearer to the Canadians than the lives of political ladies 
are to the honourable members of the British Parliament. The 
Prime Minister of the Colony, however, is not willing to believe 
that the immigrants are prepared to die. He had the cynicism 
to declare that if they fasted during the day, they would feast 
during the night. 

Bengal has for some years past attained notoriety '.as a 
province where young men are caught :ih the 
Suicides in net of the anarchists and persuaded to risk' their 

Bengal. ■ ' lives in the commission of political .criipes.' Re- 
cently the newspapers haye reported a,.seri& of 
suicides committed by girls for reasons connected witl^ their 
marriage. In the first case of the kind the girl's; fjitfier . was 
about to mortgage his house to pay the heg,vy dowry demand- 
ed by her intended husband. Rather th^ ma^y , cir- 
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cumstances and cause distress to her father, Snehalata put an 
. end to her life by dipping her clothes in kerosene oil and setting 
fire to them. Since then several more or less similar cases have 
occurred, and the Hindu community has been awakened to tlie 
necessity: of reforming its marriage customs. Dr. Coomara- . 
swamy and others have spoken in admiration of the Satis of 
former times and told us that in the presence of such " cosmic 
forces, " we must stand in awe and not to look upon suicide as a 
piece of folly. When life is sacrificed by a grown-up widow, 
deeply attached to her husband, in the intensity of her grief, one 
may berasked to admire the devotion. But the young girls who 
have buont themselves to death for comparatively triAual mora 
causes, ut of mere vexation or almost as a whim, have raised 
doubts as to whether after all there is as much of true heroism 
or romanticism in the Sati’s conduct as one would otherwise 
have thought. These suicides seem to throw some light on Ben- 
gali psychology. 

The Hindu Sati hopes to join her husband in the other 
world, or to attain heaven. It is doubtful whether 
Dying for the Bengali girls who burn themselves to death 
Religion. have any definite conception reward that 

awaits them In heaven or elsewhere. Though 
the newspapers have thrown no light on their precise state of 
mind, it is probable that they believe their conduct to be 
meritdiious and sure to be rewarded in one way or another. 
It is remarkable how many seek death, both among Hindus and 
among Muslims, in the hope of a reward hereafter. Many .an 
old. and infirm Hindu .goes to Benares or some other place 
of pilgriinage with the assurance if he is carried away by 
an epidemic or dies by exposure, he will be all the more happy. 
Hundreds, and. sometimes thousands, of Muslims who go to 
Mecdi jdo not return to their homes, but thc'profepect of death 
does nptTntimidate the pilgrim. Dr. Abdurrahman, Vice-Consul, 
at Je4d^,. ireports that during the Haj of 1912- besides , the 
large UiTOber of victims to cholera, a violent flood 'at .Hsymara 
swept ihl^ . eternity about 800 Indian pilgrims. The, cWlera 
at Mecca vl^as so severe that the daily mortality sometimes 
exceeded 80Q. ■ Thep again^ the steamer service between Jeddah 
and ludia is, inadequate, and many pilgiims have not only 
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to wait long for a steamer and expose tttemselves io risks, 
but to pay for their passage whatever the steamers den^d. 
Yet the sense of performing a religious duty overcomes eill Other 
considerations. 

- **** 

If India is a poQr country, where millions are said to be 
strangers to the luxury of more than one meal a 
Poor and day, it is also a land where fifty millions are in a 

Depressed. position so degraded that the higher , castes will 

not touch them. The social stigma can be re- 
moved only by the spread of enlightenment in Hindu society, 
while the Government can do someting to improve the economic 
condition of the poor of all classes. The co-operative movement; 
initiated in Lord Curzon's time, is one* of the means of lifting 
the indebted cultivator and artisan out of the slough of despond- 
ency. A recent Government resolution reviews the progress 
pf the movement during the last ten years and shows how rapidly 
it has spread. It already counts more’ than 12,000 societies, 
with a membership exceeding 600,000, and a capital of over 
five crores. In a huge country like India this may be a drop-in 
the ocean, but the movement is in its infancy, and education has 
not yet touched millions of the poor. Moreover, co-operation 
is as yet resorted to mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
cheap loans. The people havo not yet learnt to apply it to other 
purposes. Education is rather slowly progressing among the, 
depressed or untouched 'classes; it must be supplemented by 
private efforts to remove social disabilities. Several agencies 
work towards that end, in Bengal and the Punjab, in Bombay and 
Madras, and even in a little town like Mangalore. .The reports 
that we receive from time to time from all these quarters are 
very hopeful and gratif 3 dng. 


It is with the deepest regret that we ha^^ to record the death 
- of Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo, of Aberde^%,.bne of 
The late Mrs.' our most valued contributors, who ‘pass^ 

Mayo, about the middle of May last ati'rihes^e df 71. 
Indiaprobably knows, little abouf,".|h^,vJ,fe^ 

this remarkable woman, and 

credit for introducing to this country a fe\» at Idfct of t^q men 
and women of light and leading in the West, .wlip:>^Q^d other- 
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wise have remained unknown to us. Mrs. Mayo was one of t;he 
chosen few whose friendship is a real asset in life, and, although 
we never had the pleasure of her personal acquaintance, we 
had the good fortime of enjoying her confidence and benefitting 
’by her sage counsel. What struck*us most was her broad and 
cheery outlook of life and her wonderful* energy which never 
seemed to exhaust itself. Whatever misfortunes beset her and 
however unfavourable the circumstances, she was always cheer- 
ful, fhll of hope herself and filling others with hope and leading 
them on to victory. Indeed, Mrs. Mayo was one of the most 
“ incorrigible " optimists we have ever known. The early part 
of her life reads more like some pages of a romance — from the 
day when she was left fatherless and in debt at the age of eight 
till the time when she not only paid off her debt by heroic, 
almost superhuman, effort, but leapt into fame as a novelist in 
the early seventies. Those who may be interested in the account 
of a life devoted to. the good of others, will find abundant 
material for reflection and enjoyment in her “ Recollections of 
Fifty Years,” which she brought out only four years ago. Though 
her married life was lamentably short, it was singularly happy : 
and ever since she donned the widow’s weeds, she spent the rest 
of her long life in the service of humanity. Hers was a beautiful 
life indeed, a life to rejoice over, for it was so useful to others 
and so satisfactory to herself. She hated injustice in every 
shape and form, and as she honestly believed that the 
Emropeans were inclined to be unjust to the coloured races, she 
took them specially under her protection. The Indians in 
South Africa had no more doughty champion than Mrs. Mayo, 
who had .watched the progress of their fight from the beginning 
with sympathetic interest and who would have greatly rejoiced 
-at the, , solution of the problem that seems to be in sight, had she 
been spared a few months longer. ‘ She had a great admiration for 
Mr. Gandhi, and .'when she heard, in 1911, that the leader of 
the Passive Resistance movement in South Africa was suggested 
as the President of the Indian National Congress for that year, 
she thought his appointment most opportune and pfbp^, 
for, she wrote at the time, “ thoi^h I - know well 
that India has no better friends than Sir William Wedderbum 
and James Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Gandhi is one of 
India’s own family, and I feel a great wave of hope rising in 
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my soul.” Mrs. Mayo was also a true swadeshist and never lost 
an opportimity of impressing upon young Indians the necessity 
of sticking to their indigenous arts and crafts. “ For the sake of 
all that is good,” she <oace wrote to us, " help India, I adjure 
you, to resist machinc-i^fte Western education. I know that 
is a large order, but every one of us can do something. We 
begin in Britain to loathe the Factory S3^tem ; let India be- 
ware how she succumbs to it. She should remain an agripultural 
country, supplying her own needs by Home or village indus- 
tries. Then we should envy her.” We are a long way yet 
from this ideal, but it were well to remember this passionate 
appeal of one who loved India and served her till the end. 
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THE LATE LADY HARDINGE. 

[An Appreciation.] 

L ady HARDINGE came out to India, nobly^ resolved to hdp . 

her husband in his mission, to prove that England ruled 
India for Indians only. In her own sphere, from the very begin- 
ning, she made it clear that she was not going to stand apart, an 
uninterested spectator. She was determined, while in India, 
to be of India, our Vicereine. She understood and respected our 
past and was in complete sympathy with our future aspirations. 
She thought that India and England were linked together for weal 
and woe. It was her ambition to promote mutual understanding 
and create real sympathy between the two peoples. She recognised 
that the impatient idealist in his garments, of the West, the hiunble 
peasant ploughing his fields, and the gorgeous Raja loaded with 
pearls and diamonds, made the wonderful empire which God has 
given into the keeping of her people. The sadhe^ wd listless- 
ness of the East awakened her sympathy, the gropings for new life 
touched her heart. She was not prepared to accept ifi a, light- 
hearted fashion the poet’s dictium : — 

“ East is East and West, is West,. , ii- , 
And never the twain shall meet.” . - ' 

She on her part was not going to make any distihetibhs. ■ ' She 
brought such sweetness and charm of manner into :pur' sbtiifii life 
that the Govemnient House became more Ihclian tha^. A^ 
Indian; and all shadows, which had their root in exdi^iv|^i^ pt 
' class prejudice, vanished in her sunny pre^nce.'. \ 

Lady Hhrdinge made real friends becau^ h^ lpv^ 
was genuine, her . transparent sincerity carp^;CQn^ctt^:^dme, 
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and her tinfailing courtesy commanded allegiance. Thus it was 
that she was able to usher in a new era in our social relations — of 
mutual esteem and personal friendships, which were becoming 
so rare between Indians and Anglo-Indians, 

She proved that the veil of the East was but a shadow of 
class prejudice, and that in the glowing hour of mutual under- 
standing it disappeared like mist before the sunrise. She succeeded 
where others had failed, because she was supremely human. She 
spoke from a heart that was full of infinite love. Has not Dante 
said that : — 

“ Love and the gentle heart are one same thing ?’* 

" In the utterances of affection there is a tenderness of timbre 
common to the myriad million voices of humanity." The newly 
bom infant knows the meaning of caressing tones, and it is no 
wonder that Lady Hardinge, in such a short time, won the con- 
fidence and respect of all those who came in contact with her. She 
was guided by the mother-instinct and her path was lighted by 
the starbeams of love. ^It is said that "the beauty of a mother's 
smile survives the universe, the sweetness of her voice echoes 
in worlds uncreated ; and the eloquence of her faith animates 
prayers made to the God of another time and another Heaven.” 
Lady Hardinge was a loving mother, and as she loved her own 
children, and her love was broad and deep, she could feel for 
others also. This was the secret of her success, 

I happened to be at the Government House at Delhi immediate- 
ly after the dastardly outrage. Lady Hardinge had passed through 
a terrible crisis, which might have poisoned a less beautiful nature 
than hers for life. Her great suffering was writ in every line 
of her face, and yet her forgiveness was even greater. Lord 
Harding was hovering between life and death. She lived for 
him only. And yet not a word of complaint passed her lips. She 
was sorry for India only. She was feeling keenly that India, 
which commanded all her faith and hope, should betray her in 
this manner. This terrible incident only proved her love of India 
and ma^ the ties stronger. She accepted her sufferings — and ^ 
perhaps^'she sufiered more than the sufferer himself-— with a 
^resignation which has been rarely surpassed. 

" Dear, near and true, no. truer 'Time himself - 
prove 3g>u, tho’ he make you evermore." 
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Ilie clpud dispersed and Lord Hardinge came .out completely 
recovered. The whole of India rejoiced with the Viceroy oh this 
happy occasion. Lady Hardinge was anxious to share her joy 
with the whole world. The joy of Hon’ble Diamond Hardinge 
was the source qf inspiration to the mother. She , thought of 
millions of children in hamlets and towns, and resolved that 
the Viceroy's birthday should be a day of rejoicings for children 
all over India. The people of India were only too . anxious to 
share the joy of their Vicereine, The children’s f6te wjll be 
remembered for many a year. The children in the villages will 
talk of it, as they grow into men and women. 

The stories of the imprisoned lives of Indian women touched 
her warm sympathy. She was alwa37S thinking of improving their 
condition and helping them. The Medical College for Women 
at Delhi was only the first fruit of her beneficent activities. The 
care of the sick and the poor in hospitals engaged her first at- 
tention. She started a Linen League, whiqh has been doing such 
an amount of useful work. 

I met Lady Hardinge for the last time at Ddhi. She asked 
me to come and say good-bye. I little thought it was going to be 
a real good-bye. She was full of plans for the future ; she 
visualised the Delhi that was still in the making ; she dreamed of 
the good times that were to come, when the womanhood of India 
would be freed from slavery, and Indians and Anglo-Indians would 
hold together as comrades working for the millions who are 
now subject to the tyranny of caste and creed. Alas I she was 
destined never to realise her dreams on this earth. When all 
her friends were looking forward to her early return, came the 
sad news that she had winged her flight to other regions, from 
which there is no return. It seems India has still some bad.Karma 
to work out. She brings nothing but pain and suffering to h^ 
friends; and India will for ever be a “ land of regrets " for Lord, 
Hardinge. 

No one has done more to bridge the gulf betw^n ; Indi^ 
and Anglo-Indians than Lady Hardinge. There was, and fe, pitiOh 
unrest and uncertainty regarding the future of India. Th^. h^ 
matters of political adjustment and other probleifis goyeithl^'i^e' 
relatiohs of the rulers and Ihe ruled. These matters, 
are, are of but small import coinpared with tlm convict 
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life. No strengthen of the bonds is possible without mutual 

esteem ; on barren soil can grow no fragrant flowers.^?{^ ?»< %< 
It is in mutual confidence and trust, in the love oif the people 
for the rulers and genuine sympathy of the rulers for the ruled, 
that is to be fou^ the panacea of all evils and the source of all 
strength. Indy Hardinge solved in the three short years that 
were given to her the real problem of India. She laid the founda< 
tion of mutual goodwill and personal friendships, and in the dark 
shaddVvs which obscure things, she will for ever remain “ The 
Lady of: the Lamp,’* pointing the path of peace, harmony and 
union of hearts. 

•. , JOGINDRA SINGH. 

Simla, 


. A MAY SONG. 


Merry brook I hear thee coming 
Ever on thy pebbly way. 

Underneath my window humming 
.Little times to welcome May. 

Eusy brook at noon-tide shining. 

Where thy azure waters stray. 

In and out the meadows twining 
Little weedy flowers of May I 

'Still I see thee,- brightly burning 
At the ending of the day. 

Now the twilight shades, returning 
.Blot once more my window grey. 

Sl:mlight bars thy course where dreaming 
^ose bright waters seem to stoy/ , 
CQuld they link, where ^ou art gleaming, 

■ Silver chains to fetter May ! 

Eager brook at midnight plying 
;Where tlhiy trailing rushes svjray 
Through their long arms, softly sighing . 

New, Spring’s happy way. 



A MAY SONG 

. Xong my days with thee are flowing, 

, All my Youth was home away, 

, If I follow where thou'rt going 

Wilt thou give me back my May ? 


' " . . ' f- 

M. EAGLES SWAYNE. 


SmUerlani. 
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INDIA AND THE LORDS. 

W HEN a great journal in England remarked in its criticism 
of the India Council Bill that it was an attempt' to extend 
to this dependency the “ constitution-wrecking " zeal which had 
been displayed at home, with results deeply resented by the Un- 
ionists, it seems to have correctly represented the feelings of those 
who gave such a short shrift to Lord Crewe's proposals. It may 
sound almost as a piece of irony that a Government calling itself 
Liberal should have heen accused of arbitrary and secret methods 
and of constantly violating the spirit of the Constitution, while 
not engaged in changing its letter. Yet Lord Curzon's friends 
must have felt, almost as soon as Lord Crewe succeeded Lord 
Morley, that settled facts, not only like the original partition of 
Bei^al, but the location of the capital at a place so intimately 
cmmected with the rise of the British Power in India, were being 
subverted in a spirit more iconoclastic than constitutional. If 
thb^ momentous changes in India could be carried but without 
any previous notice to the public, if the Government of India could, 
commit itself , to a policy of decentralisation and provincial aiitono- . 
my before 'the Secretary of State had given any opportunity , to 
Parliament to ^pi^ an opinion thereupon. Lord Crewe could 
certainly have introduced his little Bill, which directly aQected 
his own office, without consulting the Government of India or the 
Indian pubhe.. In India a Viceroy made certain, important pro- 
nuses ;tb : idle Muhammadan community — ^promises which haim 
set' the two largest components of the Indian population by the 
.Kur^witjhout previously coiisultlQg the Secretary of State, In 
the.4i^t such precedents, could one wonder that,,Lbrd.j^*je ■ 
thm^t it unnecessary to obtain tire opinion of the Govmhment 
.ot. ini^'.'on the reorganisation of his own Council .? . It woidd be 
ihtmpesting to .to the Provincial Governmehts ; were 

ifresh departments w^e consthtuffid in the 
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Government of India and when it was decided to appohit an Indian 
on the Governor-General’s Executive jCouncil. No doubt the ap- 
pointment of Indians on the Provincial Executive Councils formed 
part of the same^policy, and the Local Governments, might have 
been confidentially asked what they thought of the change in so 
far as if afiected them directly. Did they offer any opinion on the 
contemplated changes in the Government of India ? At any rate 
the precedents do not seem to show that a uniform and . definite 
course of action has been fallowed in introducing constitutional 
or quasi-constitutional changes affecting the Government of this 
country. Lord Morley, who started the practice of appointing 
Indians on the Secretary of State’s Council, and who insisted on 
the immediate appointment of Indians on the Executive Councils 
in this coimtry, was a Liberal, but Lord Minto, who made the 
promises to Musalmans, was a Conservative. It will, therefore, be 
fair to put all the precedents together, and not to charge any parti- 
cular party with disregarding public opinion and the opinion of 
interested authorities. The accumulation of these precedents 
seems to have created the feeling that important measures and 
policies of a far-reaching character are initiated in India and at 
the India Office without. alloAving Parliament and the public 
sufficient opportunity for discussion, .i. There may be people whp 
hold that in India discussion means obstruction, and the longer 
the time a proposal is under consideration, the keener the popular 
excitement, which causes misgivings in England. It appears to 
be thought that what is wanted in India is, above all, peace, and 
therefore, the more quickly and quietly things are done, the better. 

, Who can say that there is no element of truth in that view ? 

That the. Liberals, more than the Conservatives, should have 
laid themselves open to the charge of arbitrary and secret, and 
essentially unconstitutional doings, is a remarkable, circum- 
stance. The Liberals are the friends of democracy, and the question 
is forced upon us, what after all is democracy ? Monarchy in 
England means Government in the name of the Soverei^, and 
ittot Ity the Sovereign. It looks as if demoonc^. in England, wiE 
mean Go\^rnment in the name of the people, and nof 2^the .{^pliel;i 
. except in those matters which concern them difoctly; ; 

mocracy in England is ‘interested in taxing the . gr^ ;]ahdli^^ 
and millionaires a little more heavily^ in the* increase in . 

imprpvii^; the lot and. sutroundu^ of the army of : .bpet^^yib.' in 
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devising remedies, if possible, for imemidQ}^^t. But 'what 
-interest can the British democracy iPeei in tiie ^constitution. of the 
■ Indian Secretary's Council, in the electoral representation inlndia, 
or in .change of capitals, or in centralisation or d^ehtralisation 
of authority in a far>off and detached part of the Empire ?■ The 
Hou^ of Lords contains several distinguished former rulers of 
India. There,. Indian affairs receive more dignified treatment and 
more expert attention than in the other House, which, represents 
the British democracy to so large an extent. . 

On the merits of the rejected BMl, Indian opinion having ex- 
pressed itself adversely, the Unionist Lords had some justification 
for accepting Lord Curzon’s motion, apart from their feeling on the 
subject of constitution-wrecking generally. ' They asked the. 
Secreta^ of State to bring in a revised Bill after consulting the 
GovernmeUt of India and Indian public opinion, or after instituting 
an enquiry hito the administration of his Office through a Com- 
mittee and receiving ij:s recommendations. Supposing the Bill 
had been introduced in the Lower House and passed by it,, would 
the Lcird^ have rejected it ? Or would they have retumeddt with 
mbSficatiohs ? The great defect of the Bill was said to be that 
it converted an Advisory into an Executive Council. There was 
nothing in the Bill that professed in so many words to introduce 
so raiihcai a change, and Lord Crewe pooh-poohed the suggestion. 
Undet the, Bill -the Secretary of State would have consulted a 
smaller council, perhaps one member in the place of a committee 
of two^ or three. But this single member, from a constitutional 
staudpdnt^. would have been as much an adviser as the committee. 
Whether any papers would have received less of the Secretary of. 
State’s p^on^ attention than tmder the present s}^tem, would 
have depended on the rules made under the. Act. In the absence 
of those 'rules, all that could be said on the Bill itself was that the 
.Sectetery of State would have received less advice from lus coun- : 
dillois thm^ he is . supposed to do now. Perhaps Lord Crewe, 
thought th^ .this would not be a serious loss. It is difficult to . 
bdieve that. he wovdd have proposed to make the Seqreta^.of 
State's'.jpp^tlon more difficult, by leaving him Without/a .-.si^rf 
cient.mea^e of. really helpful advice. The feeling at "^e ln$a 
Of^'seems tb .be that the retired officials,, who are a^ed. to. advise 
, ^„Se<^ta^ of State, are too old and too much out oi^ touch with 
<o(^tmnpomiqr-1ndm.'to.b^ indispensable to the head of thejOffice* -.' 
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. ;^d tUat ai . i^mdiler number of advisers vi^ .ana^er dually wfjl, 
besid^ facilitating '£i more rapid despatch of busing.; ' In the 
drcumtwces, if the Commons, where the. Goveriim^t bas a 
majbiity, had passed the Bill, the Lords would lurobably have 
insisted only on a committee of investigation being Appointed 
before framing rules under the Act, and not before introdumng 
or passing the Bill. The accredited representatives 6f 'Indian 
opiniott how in England showed themselves to be so unsteady 
in their attitude towards the BiU, when they saw LordXui^on 
opposing it, that it is difficult to understand whether some of the 
references to Indian opinion in the Lords were made seriously or - 
in the spirit of a joke. Indian opinion in some quarters is opposed 
to the grant of a special allowance to the Indian members of the 
Secretary of State’s Council, because it is apprehended that, 
similar ^owances may be claimed by all English officers in India. 
Lord Crewe proposes the special grant, because the invidioush^ 
already exists in India in the case of certain well-paid appointments. 
Will that difierential treatment be extended in this country, mei)dy 
because the special privilege allowed to many Europeans here is 
extended to a couple of Indians in England ? When an Engli^- 
man does not believe that such a result is probable, and asks the 
Secretary of State to consider Indian sentiment seriously before 
granting a few hundred pounds more to his Indian councillors, 
his o\ra seriousness s apt to be doubted. 


TNDOPHTLT 
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, ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

{Continued from our last Number.) 

CHAPTER 11. 

(The Revolution Period.) 

Scott; Jane Austen ; Maria Edgeworth ; Susan Ferrier ; Wash~ 
ington Irving : Fenimore Cooper ; Wordsworth ; Coleridge ; Lamb ; 
Byron ; Shelley ; Keats ; and others. 

T he period immediately preceding that dealt with in the 
last chapter may be called, roughly, the “era of the 
great upheaval.*’ The principles of the French Revolution did 
not, it is true, bear the same fruit among the Anglo-Saxon race 
as on the Continent ; indeed, they met with some amotmt of re- 
action. '■ Yet the revolt of the American Colonies perhaps preci- 
pitated, if it did not originate, the attacks on privilege which 
muked the close of the 18th century ; and all the English writers 
ofthe tiine show an altered feeling, in art, if not in politics. 

; Fiction > especially, took a new departure. Down to the 
third quarti^ of the 18th century it had been a stately and long- 
ydnded undertaking of which some account will be found in the 
next chapter ; and very few of its products have survived to our 
time. In fact, it may ^ said that a short life is always more or 
less d^aracteiistic of this branch of literature. Viewed as an art, 
the work of the novelist is mostly of ephemeral duration, and 
being ^tuedy practised for. the immediate purposes of the market, 
may t^pt us to regard it rather as an industry. 

■'. Nevertheless, the . enormous contemporaneous., influ^i^'bf 
novelist is ^ways to be reckoned, with, .less in Hie, past 
thin how, .but klways undeniable. At the preset hnhnent, 
^q^h';hn^r nome^hat. altered forms, it ^nis' more firiniy 
^^i^^ed than ever ; especially in the f avomr of - ^ niidtitude 
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Witli miany of whom, indeed, it may be said that the - word 
“literature” is almost sjynonsmious with “ Fiction.” Th«e. con- 
sidieTations help us. to take a juster view of deceased novelists; 
yet one ought tg look not only to the degree of favour which they 
may have received from their own time, but even more' to the 
popularity which their works have maintained in later . da 3 rs, , 
We should epquire who among them put the greatest amount 
of permanent artistic merit into work primarily meant to. amuse 
and bring in money. The best criterion of this will doubtle^ 
be to take those whose works are the most often reproduced 
and quoted now ; and in so doing we sha^ perhaps be aided to 
discover how they gained their reputation and avoided the pit- 
f^ of oblivion. 

The first name on our list may hardly seem at first s^ht 
to give complete support to this contention. The great success 
of Scott as an entertainer of his own cpntemporaries may lead 
to the belief that he, at least, established his reputation in his . 
life-time. But a little consideration of the subject will perhaps 
show that this is a hasty conclusion ; it will probably appear 
that, like Shakespere, Scott possessed qualities imperceived by 
his contemporary admirers, and only lately appreciated. Sir 
Walter Scott (1771-1832), as he afterwards became, was the son 
of a respectable lawyer of better family than means, and bom at 
Edinburgh. He was lame from childhood, although the infirmity 
did not keep the boy — otherwise athletic — ^from long expeditions 
on foot through those Border regions into whose very name he 
was destined to bring so much romance. His education ..was 
incomplete, but he left school with some knowledge— especially 
of Latin. He passed his apprenticeship in an office, and tfiught 
himself a little German, a language not then much studied in 
Britain; his 'best education, however, was got from the men 
and women with whom he conversed, and the traditions ^d 
songs fhat he fixed in his tenacious memory. At the' age of 
twenty-one' he was admitted to the Bar, and soon after hec^e 
a .mounted Volimteer, in the first excitement of fhe war Mth 
Frimce.. Such were the mental, physical ^d.prdf^on^ thd- 
dents under which Scott’s character took form ahd'^hisihdpd: 
devdoped..’, ’ ' ; ■ -.y' 

> ;From. 1796 to 1799 Scott’s only literary 
. of tranjslatiofis from the <^rman ;. but in - 
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Minstrelsy' of ilie 'Scotti^ Bord^ ^ wd :.fr6in ->.t^]^v'nibhii^ 
hi 3 tUtimatc bias was deteiniined. “Hie new bbok d|<i pw. 
fess to be more than a collection of bid ballaite, in wJuch.Scott 
introduced but little original matter ; yet it prepared the pnb^c 
and Scott hiinself, for much of what was cpniing. Henceforih 
his life was to be devoted to noble and sympathetic narrative, 
the spirit’ of old Homer in a modem Scotsman. In 1805 appeared 
the " Lay of the Last Minstrel,” a long narrative poem in a style 
so original, and so exciting as to make the author at once famous. 
The vein thus happily struck was pursued in " Marmion,” a 
tale of Tudor times ; in 1810 came out a poem based on the old 
Highland life and landscape, entitled “ The Lady of the Lake,”; 
1811 Wjis marked by a work of inferior merit "The Vision of. 
Don Roderick/.' founded on events in Spain ; in 1813 were 
published two similar works, " The Bridal of Triermain,” and 
" Rokeby^” the latter a story of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
in which indeed much ^f the old fire reappeared, with descrip-, 
,tions. of scenery and character-sketches indicative of maturing 
powers. . There were some later poems, but they did not bear 
but the hopes of his admirers, and in 1814 Scott turned to a new 
form of pi'Qduction in which he found scope for his most congenial 
efforts,- his poems proving to have been mainly novels in verse, 
even if .meant by their author for something more ambitious. 

, , The V Wavmley Novels ” appeared at first under the most 
impenetinble. incognito. Scott felt that his strength lay in nar- 
rative and the exhibition of character rather them in poetry, 
in which letter, field moreover he had many able rivals. But 
his. life' w^ becoming expensive; he had an unconquerable 
desire, to be known as a country-gentleman — ^in the fulfilnaent 
of which he spent indeed more than £50,000 — ^and he was long 
held; back .frpm compromising his already great reputation by 
putting .-his name to experiments which might not ultimat^y 
succ^d.' .Moreover, he was connected in business with a somcr 
what; adventurous and carelessly managed firm, of publishers.;., 
and tW nbvds, provided that they held the pubUc taste, wpnld' 
perha^ forpi ;a more valuable portion of that firm's capitid 
mystery pf their origin could be maintained. The authbr’S floiv 
pf' ihv^.tiofi, mbreoyer,, proved to be foi; a long time' aS.jfapid-as 
itrwasvappntmebus ; ,and the different between his*ba^l^ .Stp* 
and the ord^^ is like the , difference between 
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the caning of Melrose and the pl^ter-caSts that ar^ sold in the 
streets. In the "Heart of MidlotW/^ " The ^ 
Jjammermoor," and niany others, are qualiti^ fSr higite^ than 
those -6f, the impromsatore whom by his gift and mann^ Scott, 
in sdme respect^, resembled. . , . 

Between 1817 and 1819 the author was constantly, ill,^ but 
his iilne^ had little effect on his mental activity. In he 
attempted historical romance in “ Ivanhoe.” This is a sj^di^ 
of literature in which it is far easier to please the public than not 
to " n^ake the judicious grieve.” Yet “Ivanhoe” remains a 
favourite. In 1825 the author, now advancing in years, foimd 
himself hopelessly involved, and, set to work with heroic 
valour to retrieve the fallen fortunes of those who had trusted 
him : but in 1831 the machine gave way ; after six years of upr 
hill work he was forced to lay down his pen and seek relief in 
foreign travel. Unhappily it was too late; in the following year 
he returned to die in his beautiful new*-old mansion of Abbots- 
ford, with the murmur of his loved river audible through the, open 
window. 

It was not to be expected that a career thus affected, by the 
necessities of life or the self-created exigencies of ambition, should 
be always on the same level of artistic merit. And even in Scott’s 
best work there are flaws ; his style is somewhat careless ; the 
openings of his tales are often found tedious ; his heroes are little 
more than wax-work ; before the story is fully developed the 
reader comes on many a backwater which may afford repose 
to some, but must cause a certain tedium to the seeker for excite- 
ment. No one admired Scott more than Macaulay ; yet here 
is Macaulay’s recorded opinion : — 

"There is always either an improbability or a forced, ex- 
pedient, an incongruous incident, an unpleasant brea^; too 
much intricacy or a hurried conclusion; languid tit thfe»cofn- 
mencOmeint and abrupt at the close.” ' , , " • , ' " 

-Yet when all drawbacks have been 'made,, wh^ 'a- .h^pic 
sfierigth is left, what noble benevolence! Criticism', fe hijshed 
when wO think of the genuine sympathy witl^ 
xaitd affections, the sound judgment, honour;, gaiety I . And -.ffie' 
prodigious display of dramatic dialogue, arid narraHveliriyp^tip 
’.astonishes the mind ! • ■' •- ^ ■’ 

Scott’a pecuniary gains, fopkw^ sometlrii^k^n^^i^ 
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B^des the estate and house of Abbotsford, and. the life ojC laV^h. 
hospitality that he led there for many years, he cleared off , his 
firm’s debts to the extent of £130,000 ; Mr. Cadell, who. took 
up the cop 3 ;rights, completed the task of payment ; and. thra 
made £100,000 more, all in 17 years. At this moment though the 
copyrights have long since expired, it is considered a profitable 
speculation to issue facsimile reproductions of the "Waverley 
Novels.” 

While Scott was thus ministering to the gaiety of nations, 
three maiden ladies were illustrating the life and manners of 
their respective parts of the United Kingdom, The generots 
Master admired all three. The first in point of time was Maria 
Edgeworth . (1767-1849) whose racy delineations of high life, 
indeed, gave .Scott his first impulse to the work of portraying 
the peculi^ties of his native country. She was a resident of 
the very c^tral part of Ireland, being brought up at the family 
scat of Edgeworthstown near Longford ; and she may have been 
in some degree indebted to this circumstance for her knowledge 
of the normal Irishman, as distinguished alike from the Presby- 
terian of Ulster or the Bog-trotter of the extreme South. But 
Nationalist feeling ran strong in the neighbourhood ; and when 
MaHa ^was about 30 years of age the family had to fly 
before the rebels of '98. It says much for the good terms on 
which the Edgeworths lived with the people around that on the 
restoration of peace they were able to return to a house and 
property preserved from harm and standing as if they had only 
been away on a peaceful visit : and it is on record that Maria 
was much touched by so unexpected a mark of good-will. In 18(X) 
she published a novel, still reprinted, called “ Castle Rack-rent,” 
in which. she dw^t on the relations between. the landlords and 
the people and pleaded the cause of the poor with that sympathy 
which is the best accompaniment of genius. She ' continued 
for •acime.. time on the same honourable path; her famous tale.' 
” Ihe AbS^tee ” appeared in 1812 and showed a similiar spirit! 
In 1825 ^e was visited by Scott, who noticed the good cemdi^pn 
of the place, ! "neither mud-hovels nor naked peasants, but saiig. 
cottag^.'ahd smiling faces all about." Miss Edgeworth had 
paid, iU' 18!$, .the visit to Abbotsford of which Scott's to her . 
w^, the ;tptuzn ; and Lott’s biographer* relates that the . first 
th^,^e c« aUghting whs : — "All is exactly what bnediight 
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to hayohad the wit to dream." At various times Miss Edgeworth 
travelled mhch in England and on the Couitinenty and her honoured 
life was prolonged to her 83rd year. Her works furnish little 
or nothing of what could, by any stretch of the word, be called 
" poetry but they contain sound thought and feeling, conveyed 
in a sound style': - Her " rich humom, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable tact ” were, especially noticed by Scott, who owned 
that, her Irish pictures had been to him both example and. 
stimulus.* 

What, Miss Edgeworth did for Ireland was effected iti same * 
measure by Jane Austen (1775-1817) for some sections, of 
English social life. We need not impute any defect of sympathy 
to Miss Austen if her works do not display the same knowledge 
of the humbler classes nor dwell upon their "short and simple 
annals ” only she was bom and brought up in other conditions : 
and the calm existence of a Hampshire clergyman’s daughter 
of her day was not necessarily brought into contact with the 
poor as that of an Irish landholder might 'be and — ^in Miss Edge- . 
worth’s case — was. Miss Austen took for her quiet province the 
decorous manners and chastened lives of British Philistines as 
displayed in the villages and towns of Southern England at the 
,Hend of the 18th century, before the national character hUd 
become deeply modified by the intercourse v?ith the Continent 
which was to follow the fall of Napoleon. This modest 
endeavour may be said to be echoed in her very titles ; “ Sense 
and Sensibility” — published in 1811 — almost tells its own stoiy«^ 
The next was "Pride and Prejudice," a graceful and admirably 
related narrative of middle-class life with a living and charming 
heroine. After a few years the pure and mild flanie burned 
itself out : but after Jane's early death appeared a tale called 
"Persuasion" which she had left in manuscript, and which is 
thought to be her most characteristic book.. 

As Miss Austen’s novels appear to be constantly attracjlt^g. 
mbre and more attention, there is no reason why we should -hot 
procure copies and judge for ourselves. It is therefore ' o|^. 
needful here to remark upon their tenderness, truth, and exqui* 
site finish. Scott has recorded, an acknowledgment, oi 

* .Itwa8 diiring the first vogue of Miss Edgeworth's novels that. -Theodim' 
.Hook bunched what has been thought one of the best cmundmnis' fn lite.tsdild'. 

. .Q. “What is ft that in Ix^buid makes Treason reason ?“ A. "Ihe-absoitT.'' 
{AUmtM was the book of the moment.) - . 
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to himself ini these deeper' qualiii^ ; and^ hp'M'Vei’ 
to chaUqnge suchexce^vemod^ty, wq .cs^ot 
do^Beiter than consider some of the grounds aBeg^j '.v^tCT 
saying that her tal^t for describing the characters of ormhary. 
■mortals was to him the most wonderful he ever met wth^. he 
, adds :-r^"The exquisite touch, that rendeis commonplace things 
iterestihg from truth of sentiment and description, is denied fflie.'' 
aese generous words were recorded after Jane's death, ^d in 
Ivate journal. Besides Scott, it is well .to note that Macaulay 
ar.fluThackeray loved these tales unboundedly. And one ckn 
unfllst^d the reason : a state of manners otherwise lost was . 
in them faithfully preserved : the innocent foibles and moderate ^ 
passions of unsophisticated English people were porfa'ayed to ' 
the life ; it was like looking at Romney’s pictures in a room, 
scented with 

After Scott himself the best delineator of North British life 


.was Susan, Fertier (1982-1854) who came before the public 
a little, ^ter than her English and Irish contemporaries. Bom 
in 17ffi Miffi Feirrier did not bring out her first tale “ Marriage ” 
till 181^ after, the appearance of the first part of that section 
qf , Sfept^t's novels entitled “ Talcs of my Landlord.',' Of these^, 
\?orks, nevertheless. Miss Ferrier’s novels betrayed no sign of direct 
imitation except in the attempt to veil the author’s identity. 
In the introduction to a later novel Scott spoke of the author 
of “ Mamage ” as his " sister-shadow ” ; and in his Diary she is 
meiatipn^.a^ a “gifted p>erson ; simple, fuU of humour, and ex- 
ceedingly ready .at repartee.’’ As a writer she was pronounced 
by the .83,106 high authority to be “one of the most capable 
reapersT. in the -harvest of Scottish character.’’ Miss Ferrier has 
been c^;^ ■" a Scotch Miss E(%eworth ,’’ . but, in the sel^tion 
df s.cei%s and persons, she belonged rather to the Austen school 
,'df -ft^ion: ; ■ Her special skiU wais shown in representing the ladies , 

' qf.'hje^.<fcduntfy> the old-fashioned ones in partic\ilar ; and she is / 
said fp.havq faithfully reproduced-^wifhin becoming Kmits^the 
origui^.ide^ and racy manners of a remarkable but now vanished 
61a^. %^he,had also a qfiiet lady-like irony which *,was perhaps 
■ hte mpSt^culiar property. She died as late as 18^; .' ; ■, . 

’ ' Wmt- ^ these writers had in common— and It wss ,an 'anliT . 

; '^ptip .tpjheep, their^works from decay— was a ideid. They 
, aaw, l^e"^yit wasVbut mingled With the vision aT>as^ty,, a motid 
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charm, derived from their own reflections. Added to this was a 
l^elicate observation, an indefatigable patience, and a touch which 
cunsdentiously reproduced the minutest details in fine strokes. 
Their art — which is as extinct as copper-plate line-engraving — 
has yet left indelible traces on the work of our best recent novel- 
ists ; more perhaps among the men than among the writers of 
Miss Austen’s own sex. ^ 

An English writer, on the other side of the Atlantic, was no ^ 
unequal rival of these. Washington Irving (1783-1859), was • 
bom at New York, of Scottish ancestry on one side but o| a 
South British mother. Sent to Europe for reasons coimccted ^th 
his health in his 21st year, he travelled in 1 taly and in England. 

. In 1806 he returned to* the United States where family troubles 
drove him to literary labour. He began with a Miscellany which 
he called “ Salmagundi,” 1807-8, in which he was assisted by 
Jas. K. Paulding. In the following year Irving brought out 
‘‘Knickerbocker's History of New York,”, a humorous travesty 
of the old colonial life of the Dutch settlers of which Scott said 
that it made his ‘‘ sides sore with laughing." Irving’s success 
was now assured, and he was accepted in the United States as an 
established favourite. In 1815 he revisited Europe and there, 
during a long visit, published the ‘‘ Sketch Book ” (1819-20)i 
containing among other tales the famous story of ‘‘Rip van 
Winkle,” and essa}^ of which the most celebrated was one on 
Westminster Hall. In 1822 appeared two further volumes 
with the title of ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,” a sort of novel based on 
the description of an English country-house. In all these writings 
the influence of Joseph Addison — ^an author to be hereafter noticed 
— ^was strongly shown, though it has also been said that Irving’s 
actual position is more that of a later Goldsmith. In common 
with both writers his tales and essa 3 rs are remarkable for harmless 
mirth and pure English. But a visit to Spain in 1%26 dre^^ his 
attention to the history of that country which had as yet found 
small place in English literatmre, and was particularly likely to 
interest Americans. In this field, then, did Irving labour 
nearly a quarter* of a century, giving an excellent biogra{^ 
of Christopher Columbus and an account of the conquest of the 
Moors in Spain. On returning to America he found .himself 
able to settle in a beautiful spot on the lower Hudson, called 
Sunnyside, where long continued to wofbi In 1842 he went 
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once <)taore to'Spain Iteing appointed representative of Im native 
country. He returned to America about four years later, and lived 
at Sunnyside till his death. Irving, if it were not for his attach- 
ment to European subjects and models, might be fairly call^ 
the most distinguished of American authors. la-his lighter wor^ 
he gave the. cue to the later New England humorists; while 
% his studies in history must have stimulated the ambition of 
t Ticknor, even of. Prescott and Motley. 

A more conventional American prose-writer was James Feni- 
more Cooper (1789-1851) who pursued the path indicated by Scott 
while he took his inspiration, otherwise, from his native land. 
Cooper was bom at Burlington, N. J. After three years at Yale he 
entered the U. S. Navy (1808) and attained the grade of officer ; 
but retired in 1811, and in the course of the succeeding seven or 
eight years passed his apprenticeship to Letters. His first success 
was with "The Spy" in 1821, and for nearly a quarter 
of a century he continued to produce novels chiefly dealing with 
the sea or with the backwoods. His “ Last of the Mohicans " 
was much admired at the time but is generally considered now 
to give a too idealised picture of the Red Man. This was pub- 
lished in 1826, and the following year produced “ The Pilot ” ; 
the former of these books was noted for its description of the 
forest scenery of North America, the latter for its admirable 
sih-pictures. Cooper now began publishing in prodigal profusion, 
bdt never regained the level of these works. His latter years 
were much disturbed by controversy and litigation in which he 
appeared With success as his own advocate : it is therefore pre- 
suinable that the comparative deterioration of his art-work was 
not due to any failure of faculty, though he may have written 
too much and with a too distracted mind. ^Certain it is that of 
the books— twenty-five or more— of the later period, not one is 
, likely, to be preserved by posterity. 

‘ / '.•'Having'thus. rapidly examined the books of the end of the 
.eighteenth century or the beginning of that which followed— st> 
far as they belong to the art of prose — ^we must ttu:n to the still 
more important work of the poets by whom the same period w^ 
distinguished. It cannot, indeed, be truly said that America 
yielded any very great verse writers duripg these years, but on the 
European side of the Atlantic a very considerable movement toolc 
pla(^, though in a <lb:ection which a few years earlier may have 
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seexae4 dosed. Tbe poetry of the Age of well 

nigh / exhausted, George Crabbe (1754-lg3S^) being ■ the last 
good verse-witer of the : old school. Inde^, the gen^lion 
of gifted men who began to thihlc and sing about the ^me of the 
French Revolution had to take a new departure, ' whether in 
s}nnpathy with that upheaval or against it. Most of' our young 
British artists were at first much attracted by what appeared.;td 
them a rising of the long enslaved masses only asking for fred^oiiii 
and fair play : one who afterwards came to take strong conser-. ' 
vative views said of the first uprising (1789-91) : ’’ 

" Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven.” 

WorAmwth. 

The writer (1770-1850) of these lines was born in the ranks 
of the lower professional cla^, and educated at S. John’s, Cam- 
bri(^e, by the friendly care of his unclCj his father having died 
young and without leaving a will. After* graduating at the Uni- 
versity he showed a distaste for any profession and preferred 
wandering about on his own meagre income. Visiting France arid 
Germany enlarged his mind, and in 1797 he made the acquaintance 
of S. T. Coleridge, a writer to be mentioned presently. In the 
following year came forth a little collection of " LyiicSl Ballads ” 
in which the two young men co-operated : it was a dead lo^^to 
the confiding publisher, but a memorable event in the literature, 
of our language. Wordsworth took firm ground as a reformer 
alike in practiqe and express theory, alleging that Poetry was 
being buried in obsolete traditions and could only be restored, by 
a recurrence to sincere simplicity and exemplifying the doctrine 
in what he wrote. The movement was just, indeed essential': 
but like most reformers Wordsworth pushed his innovation too 
far.. In 1798 he again visited the Continent ; and in 1800-.pro- 
duced a new edition of the “L 3 nical Ballads,” in. two volf^0S> 

. In I8ft2 he made a happy marriage and, after a tiiort tour in ScQtr • 
land, settled down in the Lake district of Westirioreland 
which he was henceforth to.be inseparably connect^. '.Iti^' lw7 
he produced a new volume of verse which was uiiba^^urab^ 
inceived, although it sdmost finished the author’s fin^-;p^od 
of work. In 1813 he ^ttled at Rydal Mount which n^^tbr^be 
the ^at of his hpribured old age, and t^rO he cdbdkait^nthe 
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remawder of his long and qmet life to the study hhd punuit of . 
his art , and to the,, revision of his earlier work — ^not, always to' the 
best effect. In 1814 appeared a long poem " The , Sxci^on,” 
much j^ed ,at by'B 3 n:oh, but destined to grow , in reputation 
if not to have numerous readers. Wordsworth's p(^tion was 
now thoroughly established: living a quiet life among lovdy 
scenes of mdre and mountain he raised the works of outside 
“Nature” above the passions and sufferings of Man, and tocJc 
for h^ device the conciliation of the two by subordination of 
his own kind. “ God,” he said, " speaks to Man in Nature.” No 
more great work, however; was produced ; and the later years 
were m^ly utilized in revision of former writings. . In 1843 
Wordsworth became “ Poet Laureate,” an office of honour rather 
than of gain to which some mediocrities were promoted in the 
last century, since which the Ministry of each succeeding time 
has ina4e better and more careful nominations.* Wordsworth 
died M .1850, and his fame has continued to grow from, that day 
forward., 

< like most good things Wordsworth’s fame has been slow of 
^wlb, but the slowness was partly due to faults and, partly 
to merits. Doubtless he was a reformer, and reformers are 
alTtayS . questioned on their first appearance. But he enhanced 
this difficulty and gave advantages to his opponents by unnecess-. 
aiy baldn^ of style and. exaggerated statement of theory. The 
fact that the diction of English verse had become insincere and 
conventional was no reason for repudiating all measure of 
expression, all dignity of manner. And it is remarkable that 
Wordsworth’s most successful pieces were those in which he 
departed hrom his theory and dropped “the language of 
cbnunon life.” L^ it should be thought that what is here called 
“success ”... was only the momentary favour .of unconverted 
Wfetioes; let hasten to name Tintem Abbey,” the “ Ode 
ti) Im^,” the " Intimations ” and “Laodamia,” all of which 
be; Ibtmd to be poems which have continued to preserve, tim 
i^pect . and love of judicious readers. One of his wisest .and most 
cordial adnm%ts has. noted that ” Wordsworth in his tmslanght 
on the htlscffiood and unreality of what passed for poetic diction 
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overstiEit^ ijid iflistook. ... He overstated the poetic posabiii- 
ties of coihnion life. .He mistook the fripperira of poetic 
. dictibh' for poetic diction itself.”* Recent critic® - are quite 
unanimous in their appreciation of that portion of WcMrdsworth’s 
work in which these errors are avoided : many of Ms short lyrics 
and many of the sonnets (however soberly conceived) are as rich 
in thought as they are chastened in expression. 

Wordsworth’s early fellow-labourer, S, T. Coleridge (1772- 
1834), possessed a more trained intellect and a more . 'uner- 
ring ta^te. Bom in South Devon he spent a distinguished boy- 
hood at the Blue-Coat School, which he left to enter himself 
at Cambridge about the time when Wordsworth graduated there. 
Leaving the University without a degree and already suffering 
in health, Coleridge — whose father was not rich — ^passed some 
wander-years to little apparent purpose, and at last came forward 
as a lecturer and a Unitarian preacher in the West of England; 

In 1796 he married, apparently on no betfer prospects than could 
be offered by the favour of Joseph Cottle of Bristol, the publisher 
of the *‘L 3 nrical Ballads " already mentioned in pur notice of 
Wordsworth. By the kindness of another friend, however, he 
was enabled to pass three fruitful years at Nether Stowey, at 
the foot of the Quantock Hills in Somersetshire ; and by the help 
of the same gentleman a small annuity was about the same time 
provided for the poet. Up to this time Coleridge had been a 
reformer in art and in politics as in religion. Of the French- 
Revolution he had hopes as high as Wordsworth. In his ode 
called “France” he wrote in later life : — 

“When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared . 

And, with that oath which smote air, earth and ear. 

Stamped her strong foot and said she would be frpe, 

^ Bear witness for me how I hoped and feared. 1 - - 

Rut in 1798 Coleridge travelled in Germany and rett^ed';a • 
'.Cohservative alike in politics and religion, becoming ior -a idme; . 
a member of the staff of the Momir^ Post. 5outhey, hia. bld'-;’ 
..friend and brother-in-law, one of the best of men ^d mosbiiildns-;; 
tr^us ' of authors, about this time settled at.' Heswi^.^^ah(i . / 

O^leridge (who had become an opium-eater) threw himst^.&d^f^^y ' 

^ ‘ -C ' 
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^OQ Southey’s aid.. In 1804 he obtained temporary ..eiaj^oyinent 
as Secretary to Government in the' island of Malta, which had 
been permanently annexed by the British Ministry after the 
rupture of the. Treaty of Amiens. No man could be less suited 
for the trammels and mechanical duties of offi^ than Coleridge : 
he socm left Malta and, after -a tour through the South of Italy, 
returrred to England in 1806. He then went back to the Lake 
district and Resumed his poetry, the result being that to the 
" Ancient Mariner ” — ^his main share in the Lyrical Volume of 
17987-he now added an equally marvellous piece, the fragment 
called " Christabel.” He entered on a number of projects, literary 
and philosophic, all more or less frustrated by his habits ; and 
in 1815 his case was grown so bad that it had to be undertaken 
by a worthy medical man named Gilman who lived at Highgate. 
Under Gilman’s care and in the fine air of the place Coleridge 
recovered a portion of strength, and became a kind of modem 
Socrates, setting up, fix Mr. Gilman's garden, an Academe, or 
oracle, to wWch young men resorted for instruction. His poeti- 
cal work was mostly confined to the years between 1798 and 1800 
and is consequently of very small amount. But if in point of 
bulk he cannot b^ compared to the sound and industrious 
Teim3?son, he is fully equal to the later poet (whose early efforts 
he noticed with sympathy) in respect of style. Coleridge wrote — 
at his best — ^in a manner so faultless as to produce the effect 
of a direct work of Nature. His words are inevitable, and their 
mpianing is as dear as the purest 'Crystal, while the thoughts 
that they enshrine are rarer and more predous than are to be found 
in ahy later writer! Scott and Byron took the metre of many of 
their tales from him ; what they could not borrow was the ma^c 
of his mminer and the sure-footed originality of his imagination. 
Coleridgo died in 1834 but his productive time had end^. dong' 
bdf<h;e,; A few writers, who were in the same movement, but 
whose attained the same permanent place in men's. 

' regard, .may be briefly noticed. One whose name has been .already 
meoifioned was Robert Southey (1774-1843), bom at Bii^ol, 
edacat<^ at ‘ ^^tminster School and sent to Oxford, at the age. 
of 18 atf.ndiich time he was in warm sympathy with all 
jtbe revolts, of tli.e day. , After two years he left the Umversity, 
'but, baying made t^e acquaintance of Coleridge, he accpmpanied 
^hinx .tp .l^.xudive Bristol, where , the ihiprdvideiit youtte .made 
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haste to marry two sisters! Having an uncle at Lisbon, Southey 
sailed for that city in 1796 and spent six month* in Portug^ of 
whose language he acquired a useful kno-videdge. He had already 
written a drama “ Wat Tyler ” in the character — as he afterwards 
said — of one who was impatient of human suffering and shared 
the feeling — common to generous youth — ^that aU could be cured 
by sweeping away Kings and Priests. These two early achieve- 
ments— learning Portuguese and writing crude rebellion— were 
to follow him through life, one as a help to employment of a pro- 
fitable kind, the other as a spur to conservative utterance by way 
of atonement. In 1803 he settled at Keswick in the Lake Country 
and there spent the rest of his laborious and honourable career 
working at history and contributing to the Quarterly, the Tory 
Review of the day. His best work was a little prose book, the 
" Life of Nelson ” ; the heavier baggage which he considered 
poetry has mostly sunk to the bottom of Time’s rapid current. 
Southey outlived his intellect and died^in 1843, Wordsworth’s 
lines are a true tribute to a man who was good if not great : — 

“ His joys and griefs have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top ; but he to Heaven was vowed 
Through a long life ; and pure and steadfast faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death.” 

A far greater though less wise and less amiable man was 
Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) who led a life of constant 
wandering and contention. Some of his " Imaginary Conversa- 
tions ” are still praised, and a little book describing the 
visit of Boccaccio to Petrarch has been reprinted in a cheap 
form & recent years. Landor’s epitaph on himself is more remark- 
able for neat finish than for any absolutely true estimate of his 
own conduct or character ; — 

" I strove with none — for none was worth the strife, 
Nature I loved — and after Nature Art, ^ . 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life, - \ , . 

It sinks and I am teady to depart.” 

The last writer to be named in this connection i^ John 
Wilson (1785-1854) who became Professor of Moral Pldlp^phy 
at 'Edinbu^h University and contributed to Blackwood’s Magor .. 
zinc .for many years. Ilis writings in prose and verse were once 
yc^ popular, but ^e only one that has survived h boisteroua 
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iserie? of imaginjiry conversations called “ N<^tes .^btt^anae," 
a gort of teyerii pastoral. , 

All these writers may be roughly grouped together- in. what 
was once called ” The lake School ” ; not only because-most of 
them spent their lives more or less in the Lake District ,:.(iyhicb 
brought , thein together both actually and in the minds of . men) 
but also because they really owned some coihmon aims and 
qualities. Without entirely discarding traditional technique 
they pnded themselves on stud 5 dng Nature ; that is to sayi 
they made their object the interpretation of the material world, 
in the language of human emotion. Writing in this key they 
transposed the music of creation into the mood of Man, bui 
with a ,cmlain condescension, as if the pitch was lowered of 
necessity. 

. The sclrool to which all this was alien got from its opponents 
the name of “ Cockney ” ; but it will be at once more respectfid 
to their memory and mpre serviceable to ourselves if we use the 
term “ Transcendental," by which it is often known to modern 
critics. The term signifies a going beyond phenomena, in search 
of trutl^ supposed to lie hidden there. More or less innovators 
of habits and manners not at all uniform but always tmconveh- 
tional, they had this in common, that they regarded Nature less 
as an element to be enjoyed, than as a m)retery to be pierced 
through and solved. Living often in large cities, they too often,, 
closed th^r eyes and hearts to the inspiration of the streets : 
but at least they never made the mistake of writing as if they 
thought the solitary contemplation of scenery was sufficient 
for dl man's needs. This common ideal did not, however^; fora 
any very strong bbnd nor did it lead to much more important . 
consequences : unless indeed it may be thought to haVe^ borne 
a pirt ih.tbe work of Keats and SheUey, passing through these 
to Teimyson..-. The precursor of the movement — such as it may 
have%een^was Leigh Hunt, a fanciful dilettante, with a plea^t 
pen ivhow work has now rather the effect of candied violets. ^ 
A wiiter.whp, after be^ning with adopting the; literary 
fashions, oh the 18th . century; came to do some trmiscen^td 
wort ' Was. ^ Gordon Byron <1788-1824), horri' of' a 
Swtti^ '^mother but descended through his fathdr.' from M- 
anffl^t Ahgio'Norman line. Educated at llarrow and Caftibridgie, 
hei^erged into the . «ena of letters in 1807 ..with a KtHe .yolttnie : 
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of youthftii verse which was very severely handk^d -'critics. 

■ The young author had by this time succeeded tb a .p^ii^e j’ but 
he was far from treating censure with aristocratic contempt. 
He made a fierce retort in, the maimer of Pope ' (which Svas not 
quite obsolete) * and the keen satire — ^called “ English Bar^ 
and Scotch Reviewers ” — may still claim more attention than 
would be due to a mere literary curiosity. In June 1809, Byron 
left England to visit those parts of Europe which - Napoleon's 
policy had not closed to British tourists, and the residt was 
seen in^ the 1st and 2nd cantos of a sort of metrical guide to the 
Mediterranean entitled “ Childe Harold’s 'Pilgrimage ” - which 
he published on his return to England. These two cantos appeared 
in February 1811 and in seven weeks had run to as many edi- 
tions. From that time to the wreck of his home the author led 
the life of an Englishman of rank who was like\rise a famous 
artist. In 1815 he took the unhappy step of marrying an uncon- 
genial wife, and, at the end of twelve months, she left hiita to 
return -no more. Byron went to Belgium in the spring of ,1816 
and passed a few days at Brussels. He visited the field of Mont ' 
St. Jean, and on his return to Brussels inscribed in a lady’s 
Album the well-known stanzas on the campaign of the previous 
year. This incident throws light on his manner of composition. 
The stanzas begin : — 

" There was a sound of revelry by night ” ; 
but they give an incorrect account of the events ; for the action 
of the 15th is confused with the more decisive engagement of the 
, 18th known in English books by the name of “ Waterloo ;”f 
and they wander off into thoughts on his cousin and on himself. 
This, indeed is Byron’s habitual manner. His . verse-painting is 
broad and impressionist, only serving as a background for a sbli- 
loqmsing figure of himself in various costumes. He reminds us 
of one who should ascend the Brocken and then thru froi^ the 
wild landscape to gaze on the spectre at his side, which,'is. only, 
own shadow projected on the clouds. The stanzas on, Waterloo , 
are part of Canto HI, published in 1817 ; and the foUowing. yiea^ 
the 4th appeared rounding off the poem by a most, vijgbrpns, i 


• Besides Crabbe — already named— -the works of Rogers Campbell, ind 
Gifford k^t np this tradition, fi 

t The action fought on tho field of Mont St. Jeagi and Plapcenoit, eevmi 
miles south of Waterloo. 
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completion. Other work of varying merit followed, rapidly; 
the most origmai and objective being the last, the satiric ajad 
romantic medley called. “Don Juan.” The author dropped 
the pen (which indeed he had always somewhat contemptiioudy 
wielded) when he threw himself into the cause of the Greeks. 
In 1823 he left Italy to take a personal part in the war which that 
nation was waging for emancipation from Turkish rule, and he 
died in Greece, aged 36, in the spring of the ensuing year.. In 
observing such a life one is at first struck by a certain lack of 
discipline extending from the writer to his work ; yet we were 
somewhat checked by finding that he has not only continued 
to please many English readers but is admired on the Continent 
more than any other English writer excepting Shakespere. The 
reason is to be found in the strength and vitality of the author’s 
mind and his capacity of keeping the minds of others on a high 
level of thought and aspiration. His influence has indeed been 
least among his own countrymen with whom he has found no 
followers equal to Musset in French,' Heine in German, Puskih 
and Lermontoff in Russian, and other less famous admirers 
in the Literature of Italy and Spain. He was praised by Goethe 
who took him as a t3q)ical figure in the second part of Faust, 
namely as Euphorion, the winged offspring of an union between 
the classical and the romantic. 

A contemporary by whom Bjnron- was much and beneficially 
influenced was Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), a well-bom, 
highly-educa£^d man of solitary and unworldly habits, but 
inspired with, unsurpassed genius. After an unhappy boyhood 
he was sent to Oxford whence he was expelled on account 
of an indiscreet -pamphlet, the authorship of which he boldly 
avowed. From that moment he continued to display the strange 
combination of rebellious words and ways in every branch of life 
and| thought with delicate intellectual habits and active beneyo- 
lence. His first publication was the brilliant rhapsody " Quwn 
Mab”, followed by a hasty and imprudent marriage. .The next 
“ Ala^or ; or the Spirit of Solitude ” expressed an eager pursuit of 
an. unrealised ideal which he proceeded to carry into practice by 
eloping with a. young lady and leaving his wife to wwder inf p ruin. 
On her untimely death Shelley married his companion, whpfproved 
a devoted yflfe and bore him several children. In Idljfl he.lived 
• for. a time at Genevl. in the company of. Byron, and soPh .after 
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left England for good and fixed himself in Italy whete tie ^ewed 
Ids acquaintan^ with the poetical peer.. In.- 1$10 'he*'^fOiight 
forth a maivellbus tragedy — “ The Genci ” — Abased on mon 
Strops criminality of the Renaissance and most unlike the', Vteions 
which usually iihpersonated his own apprehensions of the .l^au- 
tiful and the just. Many lovely fantastic lyrics followed among 
them “ The Cloud,” “ The Skylark ” and “ Adonais,” al^ tWo 
l 3 nical dramas ” Prometheus Unbound’' and " Hellas.'' Sh^ey 
was lost at sea, in 1822, and the body, when ijecovered, was too 
decomposed . for removal. It was accordingly . cremated in the 
presence of Byron and other friends, with the exception of the 
heart, which was taken to Rome for sepulture., She^ey had not 
B 5 U'on’s strength and energy, but he had a play of colour, an 
ethereal glow, which were altogether his own ; he , was &ed 
(as his widow well says^ " by genuine and unforced inspiration.” 
But, as she justly adds, “he was never so happy as when he 
sheltered himself from the influence of Human sympathies in the 
wildest regions of fancy.” Thus Shelley, though passionately 
admired by artists and connoisseurs, can hardly become a darting 
of the multitude. 

; A writer, already mentioned, who was once very much read, 
and whose influence was showm' in the work of men much 
greater than himself, was Leigh Hunt (1784-1859). With, little 
true passion or dignity, he had an easy style of considerable 
dexterity and superficial sensitiveness. He was befriended by 
Shelley, at whose invitation he went to Italy in 1822 ; .and 
there he joined Byron in a short-lived literary . periodical, now 
chiefly memorable for having contained Byron’s witty splire bn 
Southey — "The Vision of Judgment.” The. rest of- Hunt’s 
-life was a long series of struggles borne with a light heart and^vU 
persistent optimism which were supposed to be counterleited 
by a character in one of Dickens’ . novels, named l|arold 
Skimpole.” 

A true poet influenced in youth by Hunt was jo^ Kpats 
. (1795-1821), whose short life aflorded promi% of great art never 
. brought to completion. In spite of weak hesdth Keajs lutd mu^. 
energy and a manly heart ; and his poem " Endyompn^ undis- 
ciplined as it was, seems to compel admiration , for'^ if svlug^y 
; imaginative opulence. It met, however, in iu, 

.unth the most contemptuous 
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treatment, justly condenined by Shelley, who hever&ji^^! 
admitted the many real errors and defects of the yoirtli's ivijprk- 
manship. To the credit of Jeffrey it should be added' tiiat* the' 
Edinbiirgti took a far jttster view, speaking of the |)oem 

as having a " truly rural and poetical air,” and compared it 
the pastorals of the Alexandrian Greek Theocritus, and with the 
old English work of the same sort by Fletcher and Jonson. The - 
last volume of verse by Keats (1820) showed a vast improvement’’ 
both in taste and judgment,' containing two wholly admirable 
pieces ‘'Lamia” and the magnificent fragment of ” H 5 ?perioh.” 
But the effort was final ; the author left for Italy in a hopeless 
decline,, and died at Rome in February 1821, where he was 
buried iii the, Protestant Cemetery in which the heart of ^elley 
was to lie next year. Keats in his better moments has a style ’ 
of unerring sureness fully realising Milton’s requirements of 
poetry, that it should be simple, sensuous, and passionate. 

It only remains to mention one, the best beloved of Posterity, 
Lamb, , " the frolic and the gentle,”* who stands apart from 
all the rest. Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was at school with 
Coleridge whom he warmly loved through his life and only sur- 
vived, a few months. His life — but for one pathetic circumstance 
-—Was uneventful. Up to 1825 Lamb was (after completing his , 
education) a clerk at the old India House, and in that year -he 
retired bri a. handsome pension. Strange to say his activity was 
not increased by his freedom from official duty; his work, says 
Canon .Ainger, “ was now substantially over.” He devoted him- 
self to 4he car^ of his afflicted sister Mary, who had, for many 
years,, suffered from occarional attacks of mental alienation now 
becoming, more and more frequent. Living in Hertfordshire he . 
yCi^ed for London. In May 1833 he wrote to Wordsworth 
” hW illhesses encroach yearly ” ; and at sixty he was already an 
old man. In July 1834 he heard of the death bf Coleridge, 
the, orade pf.his youth and — ^after Mary — his oldest friend: 
before the'iemd of the year he top sank into the grave. 

L^t>; as has been observed, stood apart. This wis .hot 
d^ to apy want of sociability or of sympathy with othere r he’ 
was. wmm jn friendship and, besides Coleridge, he admirdl Wprd^r 
worth'an4>Southey, but he .could not share their idolatry bf jdses 


•Wbtdsworth, 
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and moxmtains and clouds. His mind was one that loved mankind 
and embraced both dead and living people among the objects 
of its love. He lived a life of friendliness and self-sacrifice towards 
the persons who were in contact with him, yet he was in some 
spiritual sort contemporary with Shakespere and the Elizabethans. 
In beautiful old-world English he uttered his thoughts of the pre- 
sent and still more of the past ; he was rather a sincere recorder 
of the silent mental sessions than a professed literary artist, yet 
his work lives and shows no symptom of decay. His verse has a 
mild yet manly charm ; but it is in his prose — of which the best 
known portion is to bo found in the *' Essays of Elia ” — that his 
peculiar attraction is felt. Lamb’s work is a valuable caveat 
against the too aggressive championship of Nature, the position 
that scenery is the best, if not the only, support of the human 
soul. He enforces the doctrine of an earlier poet, who said that, 
" where Nature forms the body of a poem, it is as absurd as a 
feast made up of sauces.”* And this he. does, not by argument 
or precept, but by the fascinating persuasion of a most seductive 
practice. 


{To he continued.) 


Ei^land, 


H. G. KEENE, 


* Pope. 
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A FAMOUS VICTORIAN. 

[Interview with Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton.] 

C IGHTY-ONE years ago Mr. Theodore Watt--Dunton was bora 
at St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, and lovers of poetry, A^erever 
the music of the English speech is heard, will turn their thoiighte to 
his famous home — “ The Pines ” on the Putney HiU — and garland it 
with laurels of remembrance. When a representative of East & 
West first asked for an interview in order to commemorate his 
birthday, characteristic answer was made by the aged critic, whose 
sense of wonder and delight in all that happens beneath the sun and 
stars abides so fresh that; the word “ aged " can only chronologically 
apply. “ As regards my birthday," he wrote, *' I should not like to 
be interviewed upon any such subject. It is entirely against my 
principles, as it was entirely against Swinburne’s, to exult over the 
ihere passage of years. ‘ The petty done, the undone vast,’ these 
words of Browning keep one ever young.” 

Other than nat^itial themes were sought and Mr. Watts-Dunton 
gladly talked in the home where Swinbune and he lived together like 
true brothers for thirty years or more, a friendship tender and intimate 
as David and Jonathan's of old, as memorable in literary closeness 
.as Beaumont and Fletcher's. “ Swinburne never wrote a dozen 
lines ,;fithout showing 'them to me ; we were never separated, wherever 
he went, he would have me go along with him. When I had prolonged 
trouble witji my eyes, he would read to me for hours together. We 
went thror^h the whole of Fielding and Scott and Dickens in this, 
way, for I had never been a reader of novels. The simple reason is, 

I had no time» .l devoured every line of poetry I could ited, and read 
dili^tly in science and philosophy and metaph^ic^I have always, 
kept,' atee^t ’ of scientific thought — and, save for the ackr^;w*- 
ledged dassics, th^ was no leisure for novels.' We used to b^hi 
immediatdy after tea, about five o’dock, and Svdnburne, wi^cib^t 
richly amorous voice of his, would read on until dinner, and offa^v 
restune' after .'the meal over.- . 

, "Swinburne was the only friend I could frwkly aind uhrMtt^n^y 
• critid^.'^ I .^d so .in The. Athmaum and p^ple used . to -i^rop^r fluit. ■ 
'' we still Jived tp^etlier^bnt weimderstood each other so .completely v 
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Brave/ chivalrous/ affectionate,' generoiu to a degr^.'how shall I 
speafe of my life>friend with whom I lived and whd^'iioblo heart I 
toew with deeper eyes than others could ? -To the world witfiout he- 
would, sometimes pose as Byron did, perhapsfor literary' effect, but I 
cannot bear sufficient witness to the depth and sincerity of his nature." 

Mr.. Watts-Dwton has done more than any other man' for the 
true interpretation of Borrow into whose strangely whimsical intellectual 
underworld he knew well how to penetrate with an unerring step^ 
Their meeting in 1872 at Gordon Hake’s house in ftoehampton is a 
matter of common literary history, and their leave-taking wsis told 
in The Athetueum (March 17th, 1888) : 

“ The last time I ever saw George Borrow was shortly before he 
left London to live in the coimtry. It was, I remember well, on 
Waterloo Bridge, where I had stopped to gaze at a sunset of singiular 
and striking splendour, whose gorgeous clouds and ruddy mists were 
reeling and boiling over the West End. Borrow came up and stood 
leaning over the, parapet, entranced by the sight, as well he m^ht 
be. Like most people born in flat districts, he had a passion for sun- 
sets. Turner could not have painted that one, I think, and certainly 
my pen could not describe it ; for the London smoke was fli^hed by the 
sinking sun and had lost its dunness, and, reddening every moment 
as it rose above the roofs, steeples and towers, it went curling round 
the sinking sun in a rosy vapour, lea-ving, however, just a segment of 
a golden rim, which gleamed as dazzlingly as in the thinnest and clearest 
air — a peculiar effect which struck Borrow deeply. I never saw such 
a sunset before or since, not even on Waterloo Bridge ; and, from its 
association with “the last of Borrow,’ I shall never forget it." 

It is a pity that these reminiscences of Borrow written down by 
his intimate friend, together with many a piece of psychological ex- 
egesis, are not in volume form ; but, like the oracles of old, they are 
inscribed upon leaves which the winds have scattered. “ Borrow was 
the incarnation of eccentricity,” said Mr. Watts-Dttnton / 
“ there was no telling which way his whim would lead him next, a will 
’o-the-wisp that tantalized. One thing is clear to me : he loved re- 
spectability, yes, strange as it may seem, loved it more than tl^, life 
of the open-air, for he was not a perfect graduate in that great un^iv^r- 
sity of wind and wood amd flowing water. Ambition had him in thradl, 
as hfe books show. The mid-Victorian respectability wiflch delayed 
the success of “ Lavengro " was yet, for aU his passionate deuial, 
a secret idol which he worshipped. 1 knew something of l^ripwV 
idics^crasies before we first met. It was difficult to.entipe hihi ^o- 
fr»v and, easy conversation. I tried the pamphlet Uteratwe. <4 tbn 
' 18th . Century with but little result until I bethoyght myself of 
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Gwinett, the Jnan who, ’ filter' having been • -hangeii , hn4 ; ^bbeted 
for murdering, a> ftaveller with whoth he had shared a •doiitic.^h'WidedV 
room at a sea-side inn* revived in the night, escaped from' the gibbet- 
irons, went to sea as a common saUor, and afterwards naet otf n Bjritiih 
man-of-war the very man he. had been hanged for murdering ! 

In his' books Borrow is, of coarse, a romance. Take th'eMm- 
mortal wbrds put into the mouth of Jasper : ‘ There*s a wind on the 
heath.’ No gypsy would ever have said that, for the simple reason 
that the wind is^is enemy making mischief among his tents and cara- 
vans. ;The love of the wind is Borrow's, not Petulengro’s. 

“ I am glad that tlie chariot has turned and the age is now with 
Borrow who was so far forgotten in his lifetime. It is always di%;uit 
to resuscitate an author unless the temper of the time changes in his 
favour. Swinbhme and I tried to get Charles J. Wells the audience 
which is .his due — ^his ‘ Joseph and His Brethren ’ .is a wondrous bit- 
of writing— blit we did not succeed ; and the comparative neglect of 
Mark 'Rntherford whom I knew, is another example. I remember, ' 
by-the^way, that wheft Mark Rutherford, had lunch here with Swin-- 
burhe and me, I asked him if he could tell me the real literal meaning . 
of Job’s’, words : * I know that my redeemer liveth,’ for I knew from 
a instant reading of the great poem that the horizon does not stretch 
beyond the span of man's life-time and the declaration cannot ^erefore 
bear .the wonted interpretation.” 

■ Mr. Watts-Dunton is still busy with literary Work. At pre^nt 
he 'is engaged on a volume of essays of which the more important are an'' 
analysis of ShakespOaie. This led him to tell of a great disappointmOnt. 

” bne:of the ess^tial qualifications in an editon of Shakespeare is that ',' 
he' should ';have not only kn'olwledge, but, what I may call, the Shakes- 
pearean ear to catch the. true melody. Judged by this standard, some ^ 
of thb, editions, valuable as they were, had been disappointing^' ' 
Mr , Henjry Ffowde ai^roached me with regard to a new and com* 
plete ed^on of Shake^are. Aft^ talking the idea over, with Swin- 
burne, Who. strongly urged me to take the task in hmid, I consented. 
Foiur yea^ I Was at wmrk and had a vast amount of material re^y for . 
sha^^ intQ :^^ when my eyes gave way under the strain and 
I was the spndalist to ces^, upon peril of bUndnesS.. iV 

was a sore .^isaj^intinent, but the late Professor Dowden ent^d intn 
the WattsrDunton . has urged the charm of/ruadh^' 

Shalmspeaie ill^the open-^, where much of the po^^try has^l^'^e 
setting, and the'^tion was typo^apbiially prepaid this sabl^ 
in vi^. MoecUess to add, lie is interested . in. the.Vp^Vival. .of 
^d ' folk-i^ee ■ and . in the increa^a^' e^y -of the. 
:.l<ue the 'study he has done ^ . <He js. 
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conversant vdth current affairs not only in the commonwealth of letters 
but in the wider world> and he dislikes ‘the omens oif intiustrial unrest 
which eversnvhere aboimd. " My friend, WilUam Morris, was right in 
his central principle of substituting for dinginess an environment of 
beauty, but perhaps he gave a glory to social disturbance and kindled 
it the more thereby. When we first met he was a high Tory and I a 
quasi-socialist, 1 have a feeling now that the old feudalism, with its 
closer and more human contact between master and men, was in every 
way more wholesome for the national life than the sultry industrial- 
ism in our commercial cities to-day. For the bourgeoisie of. France 
1 have admiration — I know the class well; — but I cannot say I am 
enamoured of the representatives of the same rank of society in Southern 
England. You ask me whether this industrial unrest, the challenging 
of old conventions, is material for poetry. It may be, only that the 
true theme of poetry is the beautiful. The place of prose subjects in 
poetry is a large question and I have discussed it at length elsewhere. 
As to modem science, it may also open out a mine of poetical allusion, 
but it is difficult to sa^. On the Southern sky a gulf of blackness 
seems to cross the Milky Way and cut the'galaxy in sunder. Sailors 
call it the “ coal-sack,” a word you will find in Webster’s Dictionary, 
I think. Thar cleavage in the Milky Way is capable of scientific ex- 
planation, but it is also highly poetical.” 

Mr. Watts-Diraton is a devoted student of Coleridge who, he 
thinks, was the greatest poet of the 19th Century, standing out lonely 
in the sheer splendour of his verse. Every reader of literature will 
recall the fine sonnet on Coleridge in " The Coming of Love,” and it 
was interesting to hear from Mr. Watts-Dunton himself that, with 
George Meredith and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (who has just asked 
permission to reproduce it in an anthology) he regards it as the best 
of his work. , " The real poetry of Coleridge is small in quantity but to 
express its worth one would have to bind it, as Mr. Stopford Brooke 
says, in a volume of pure gold. One thing I have noticed in going 
through the variorum edition ; Coleridge never altered a line without 
improving it. You cannot say that of all poets, Rossetti, for example. 
Shakespeare and Coleridge I am constantly rea^g and of their music 
I never grow weary.” 

Mr. Watts-Dunton, skilled in the melodious ardiitecture of the 
spnnet, still fashions this form of verse and he showed to me a sonnet 
on George M^edith which he had but lately written. The friends of 
the distinguished Victorian critic will hope that the sonnet-sequence 
of the years may long remain to him unbroken and nndimmed. 

SYDNEY WALTON. 

England. 

3 
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AHALYA BAI. 


S HALYA Bai is an inspiring personality, and is revered, if not 
adored, all over India. Her name possesses such magical influence 
that on the mere mention of it, one’s heart is filled with mingled 
feelings of . love and devotion. From the snow-capped Himala 3 ms 
to the sea-beaten Rameswara, and from the Vedic Sitidhu to the 
sacred land of Jagannath — ^within these wide bounds there are very 
few holy places in which her work, of some kind or other^ 'is .not to 
be found. These works contribute towards the temporal or spiritual 
good of mankind. By &ese glorious works as well as by her 
personal character Ahalya Bai has so greatly endeared herself to 
the people that . they look upon her as a superhuman being, almost 
a goddess, and, as a rnatt^ of fact, her fine granite statue in the 
solemn sanctuary of the ” Vishnu Mandir " at Gaya is paid divine 
honours, and is actually worshipped as a deity. An account of 
such a remarkable lady, however brief and imperfect, cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

Ahal 3 rai Bai was of ^^rahatta origin. That part of India, which 
is Imunded on the north by the Satpura hills, on the west by the 
Arabian sea, on the south by the Krishna and ihe Malprova rivers, 
and on the e^t by Gondwanna and Tailanga, goes by the name of 
Mahmrashtra (“ the great kingdom ”), and .its people are called the 
Mahratt^i ' ..Sivaji the Great formed this confederacy and deservedly 
became its head. About the time when he founded this Hindu 
kingdom,. some men of humble origin were arising from small begin* 
ning^^ that mountainous region, the descendants of whom are still . 
reigniii^ with more or less power. Of these men -Mulhar 'Eao^ : 
Hdlkar, the father-^-law of the subject of this memoir, was one;: " ! ’ 

. MiiUiar Rao im bom in a poor obscure family. IRs ahc^to^ 
may have been otigmally of Kshatriya blood, but owing to > 
straitened circumstances they he4 to follow the , profession of -'Sci4tas. . 
Mulhar lUo's father, Kbandiiji, was a ‘‘ Dhangar/' or shepil^rdi 
profeemm; , He,' for some reason or other, removed firoUi. Pp<mA .w4 )' 
setll^at ..a small yfflage called Hoi, forty mil^' distant.. “ 
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by t^irctog and cujtiyating land. , In Sf^hattiift^ieVord;" Ear " 
la/used, in,, ^ '^nse. a rwident, and, .- accordingly, Kl^'duji’s 
.d^cndaiits goby the name. of “ HoUcar.” ' ' 

Mulhar Rap was born in the year 1693 A.D;, The> boy. Ibsthis 
hither when he %waa '^Only four yearn of age;, and his nidther in 
consequence of quarrel with her husband’s kinsmen, left Rpl, and 
went to reside with her brother Narayanji, * who lived in a village 
called Talandah in Khandesh. That man had some landed property, 
and was in cpmmand of some horsemen und^ a Mahomedan chief- 


tain, Kuddum Bandee. Young Mulhar Rao was engaged in keeping 
watch, and ward over the sheep of the family. While serving in this 
humble capacity, one day, when he lay fast asleep on the pasture 
ground, a huge cobra was found to be shading his face with its 
crest or hood from the scorching rays of the mid-day sun; This 
strange drcunistance, according to popular belief, was construed as 
a very good sign of future greatness. When Mulhar Rad grew older, 
his uncle admitted him into- his cavalry corps. The young aspirant by 
his bravery and prowess soon rose in favour, and when in a fight, or 
rather skirmish, he killed a leader of Nizam-ul-Mulk, his fame as a 
soldier spread far and wide, and his uncle, in recognition of his 
merit, gave him his daughter, Gowtamfi Bai, in marriage — a kind of 
aliowance quite common in the South, even among Br ahma ns, and 
held superior to other similar connections from a social point of 
view. 


Having heard of his courage and heroism, the then head of the 
Marhatta community, Peshwa Baji Rao, appointed Mulhar Rao to 
a command of five hundred horse under him. The newly-appointed 
, officer acted with remarkabie vigour and earnestness and ..it 
was-rby his tact and prowess that one of Peshwa's Mussalpian 
opponents was killed and Koncan freed from the ravages of the 
Portuguese pirates. Being highly pleased with his,^ services, -the 
Peshwa granted him in Jagir twelve villages on the..' banks, of' the 
Nerbudda in 1728, to which were added seventy more tluee -^ars 
after. At this time war was going on betw^n the Marhatta^ and’ 
the Mahomedans over Malwa. In this war Mulhar Rad .highly 
. distibgoished him^lf, and in recognition of his sendees, -the P^Wa.' 
-made him the chief agent for conducting all Mai\im 'a.£bimi 
when; that province was conquered, asagned him. l^dQm^-^ 

."for the support f of. his troops. In this way were lai^ ihe^'fqi^da- 
tiocs bf the Holkm- ^aj with Indore' for its caifital',' “^V.* 
.. .' - ' ' ' ' ' . '■ 

♦ -dMled' B&ojtajji in the ICarbatta BaW<ir '(hi8toty^f; . .l' 
\t-;.A.J3^.'1733.~>It-was, aiecoraing to Usagft;--a Siffa^anrgiaiit'.'aii;^; 
Botakamatter of feet, it was never revoked- .ahd proved •ea.'gaod 
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> li^e gigantic Mogul empire ha^ {dieady tonsideratdy ^ 
and was declining. ^iQ more*", wh^ the Maihattas ' weje f:tji|ng ' 
power and prest^gh.' From Onde to the banks of the . itadus'and;£rbm 
the hills of Eajpobiana to the mountains of Kumaon — ^all this region., 
was constantly raided into by them. The Mogul, scddieis had- 
often to come inta conflict with the Marhattas but generally without 
success. Jn one of. these, incursions Mulhar Rao took the ba^a^ 
of Malika Zamina, .the queen of Mahomed Shah ; and' his family 
preserved ' with great care, until the death of Ahalya.Bju, two 
substantial records of this Marhatta victory over the property of a . 
female, the one a Xaik or too- wheeled carriage, the curtains of 
which were embossed with seed pearl, and the other a comb, richly 
ornamented ^th jewels, and worth over a l akh of rupees.* 
At la^, the weak Emperor Mahomed Shah cdme to terms, and' a 
treaty, . both offensive and defensive, was concluded with. them. 
Mulhar Rao having successfully aided the Moguls in defeating the 
Rohillas, the Emperor was highly pleased with him, and granted 
him the right of collecting and appropriating a good portion of the 
revenue of. Chandoie territory. But though Mulhar Rao thus became 
virtually indepeadent,. still he considered himself only a General of 
the Peshwa. So he merely satisfied himself with assuming the title 
of Pe$Amt6Af as regards Chandore. This title is still preserved 
in the Holkar family. 

' About the time of which we are speaking, Ahmed Shah Abdali 
with his brave Afghans was now and again looting the Punjab. 
As the . Marhatias . were then virtually the masters of Hindustan, 
they bad ‘to prepare themselves against those Trans-Indus enemies. 
The Peshwa, again, detailed Mulhar Rao Holkar to that quarter to 
maintain, his interests, conferring on him the title of Subadar, or 
Viceroy, nnd furnishing him with considerable reinforcements. 
At, last -. in 1761, a gjreat battle was fought at Panipat, jn which’ 
although . the Marhattas fought tooth and nail, they were defealted. 
It was a/'C^shing defeat. Mulhar Rao had, it is said;; entreated 
the Mmrluttta generalissimo,. . Sadasiva Rao Bhow, to delay the action 
. for .(me -or two .days, but the latter, whose pride and vanity escceeded 
all bquhds,;histead of heeding his advice, exclaimed, /‘ Who wants, 
the .'counsel of ' a goatherd ?" The taunt wa§ too much , for -the 
great Subadar to bear; and no' wonder that he did not. exert 
him^lf id ;the fight -with his usual zeal and earnestness. .A^erthsf 
defeat, he returned with his troops to his coun.tiy ;. and haying; 
wnkfed l:^d..'for some years, xfltimately rose to /be the head . of .the; 


* SeS Sit Joint Malcolm's CnUra/ IntUa, VoL 1, pp. 149, 150, (18^., 
1 'xtmpQtmd w<Hd means the head of a iflstdct. , . . 
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Marha^as.v-’fii^t;: death' is .iw r^pe<?ta;.pi';jpersbi^s>p-lcis4 great 
»rcWitect-<4 iri^.fame. hnd f^une was «ammc^ed..;a:iii^&^c^|r«|ih‘^^^ 

. wpidd into' ^^'ne3(t in the year 1767. , , . ;. 

This hero pf a' hundred fights was certainly ' 4' 

Al^ough '.inferior to Maha(^iee Scindia as a. statesman, Hu^ar. l(ao 
was prohably. his superior as a warrior, . For simplicity' Of .manners 
and m^y courage, no Marhatta leader' stands, higher.^ui the esti^ 
rnatioh 'of his countr^en; nor were his talents ' limited tp those 
.of a soldier, . His administration of the countries subject to his direct 
.rule. was. firm and considerate, and his conduct, towards' the petty 
Rajput princes of 'Malwa was such that he . not . only gained 
their res^eot, but also their regard in the exercise of power. The. 
principal 'virtue, of Mulhar Rao was . his generosity.. Hp' had 
personally no regard for .money, and did not like to be' atihted;'.in 
his frequent largesses. To his relations, and, indeed, to all Mmhat- 
tas, he was uncommonly kind. If Mahadajee was remarkable .Tor. 
the greatness of his head, Mulhar*Rao was equally so for the goodness 
of his heart. The one was a plain simple soldier, the other added to 
soldierly qualities all the art of ah astute politician. * .-.He never 
forgot that he had risen high from very low beginnings ; and 
this it was that formed the secret of his ^admirable generosity. 
His wife, Gowtama Bai, was in many respects a fitting partner to 
such a man. As on the one side she was an expert in domestic 
afiairs, so on the other she was. unusually brave for a femalei If 
her husband got defeated in any engagement, she would repeatedly 
encourage him to fight again, and until Mulhar Rao achieved 
success, she would not cease to' excite him with hopeful, words. 
Ahalya Bai had inherited many of the good qualitite. ’'of..he 
parents-in-law, and it is,, therefore; not surprising that .whem she 
came to power, she carried on the administration ■mth ' . mi ability 
and wis^m which have made her name a household Word in 


India. By her able management no less than by her.. exemplary 
conduct she considerably augmented the fame ahd fbrt^e .'of her 
father-in-law’s family. ' 

Ahalya Bai was borp in a resp^tabte yiUage, Fat^rdl. in 
.in, the year 1735 A.D. 'this village is now included .;in ’1110. wstrict 
of Ahmednagar. Formerly it was the principal seat of thp . Marhatta 
- Can^minant of the Peshwa in this part of the domain,^ and '.wa’a. dwelt 
in- by , ^vm'al .renowned Marhatta families. The fainil^ ;i^'Vvj;hich 
;Ah^a.Was both, was known as Sindi, probably aihed.'to;,ii^a,'hpt<^ 
^miiiybf that name which, afterwards rose to royaii 
. father, Ananda Rao .Sindi, was remarkable for;' . 
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i^d charity to the poor ' and the helpless. He liviii; Wostly by 
cultivation, but in porition and property he was far' above ^urdina^ 
cultivator. .For a long , time he ha.d had no issui, ‘ ahd/’it, was 
apprehended that his ^fe was afflicted with the curse of 
At last, on. the advice of a strange looking Sannyasi, they weut to 
Kohlapur, and commenced worshipping Jagadamba/the ttttelaxy deity 
of the place. This they continued for a whple year, W’hen the god- 
dess, being pleased with their devotions and penances, promised them 
an oDFspring. ' Thi^ encouraged, they returned home with gladsome 
hearts.. . ' 

Nearly a twelve month after, they had a child bom to them. 
This was Ahal3^. A famous astrologer on framing her horoscope 
had predicted that she would become a queen and be honoured 
everywhere for her noble qualities. Ahalya was educated' at the 
village and as the teacher was a particular friend of her 

father, Ananda Rao, she was taken special care of, and soon learned 
to read and write well. 'When she stepped into her ninth year, Ananda 
Rao began to seek for a proper bridegroom for his beloved daughter. 
About this time the Marhatta generals, after repressing rebellion in 
Guzetat and Malwa, were returning to Poona. They called a halt at; 
the Patherdi Cantonpient. Mulhar Rao with his son were in the 
Company. One day the generals were sitting in the temple of Maruti, 
■when the yillage school-master came in, and as he was a good talker, 
cotnmenced chatting and chafflng with them. While they were so 
engaged, Ahalya who was much attached to that demagogue, turned 
up ’and , by. her sweet prattle, and simple girlish ways pleased them 
all. True it js, she was not beautiful in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but her complexion was so very graceful and fascinating that . 
whoever 'looked .at her could not but Ipye her. .Mulhar Rao, like 
the otheis, was..,highly pleased and expressed a wish to make her 
his daughter-ih-law, and as her father gladly responded to the. -wish 
the proposal soon ^ ripened into a solemn contract. Ahalya was in 
a few ;days' after 'wited in holy wedlock to Mulhar Rao’s only son," 
Khunffl Rao offas-Khimdujee. The nuptial took place at the Peshwa’s ' 
capital, Fbona, with great eclat, on which occasion most of the Rajas ' 
and Chiefs were present. The father of the^bride was so overjoyed 
thaf he-made a free gift of all his property to the Brahmans..' 'Not 
long -Uf ti&r '^r murri^e, Ahalya lost both her parents and thus.her- 
husbanffls house became hers once and for evermore* 

♦ by her great industry and good qondueV 
general 'favourite with , Mulhar Rao and bis wife Gpwta^^vBi^, ' 

.'V .Ke’ aUny . al her - ‘|i& which we are now' golnk to t^to is 

t»ltu^pwy Itom Bojkvtachi KcAfitt (duonides of ihe/'Hojlkar. faihily) 
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even!thoagh both of them were the very reverse of s^^t*tem|>ered. 
Ind^/ i^e Subadar, as Mulhar Rao«^.was commonly vailed, was 
re fond of- ^ young daughter-in-law that durmg his .ij^ess he 
would not, .though almost djdng of thirst, drink mclte; water than 
what.Vas given by her. AhaJLya was a miracle of industry. She 
rose long before' dawn and having busied herself more or less the 
whole, day, would not go to bed before the first watch of. the night. 

From her girlhood Ahalya was religiously inclined, and stood 
in wholesome dread of doing wrong of any kind , whatsoever. 
After taking “ Mantra”, as initiation into religion is called in Hindu 
Shastrre, from a very pious' well-read Brahman, Ambddas Pauranike, 
she would worship the ddty of her choice in private, Iret her parents- 
in-law, seeing her re very young, should prevent her from practising 
such austere devotions. Though by birth a Sudra, she was hot in any 
way inferior to a Brahman lady in her mode of living. That such 
a wife should enjoy domestic peace and comfort with her husband 
is verily to be expected, and in the case of Ahalya, this expectation 
was fulfilled to its fullest extent. But, alas 1 stern Fate had decreed 
that this ve^ happy state of things should not last long, and her 
husband, Khundirao, was killed at the stege of Kumbhere, when 
she was only eighteen years of age. The untimely death of this 
promising young man was a severe blow as much to the parents as to. 
the wife. Ahal}^, as was the fashion in those daj^, wanted to "die 
a Saii, but on being dissuaded by her father-in-law, she desisted 
torn her resolve. The bereaved old man, addressing her, ^lingly 
said Mother, do you mean to leave me alone and unshaded 
in the burning desert of life ? I am thinking of rising from the sea 
of sorrow, in which Khanduji has left me in my. old age by 
looking at you. If you , assist me in conducting the Raj affairs, 
I shall consider that my Ahalya is dead and my Elhundi. is alive. 
So regarding you as my Khundi, I intend to leave ttS mans^ement 
of the internal affairs of the Raj and the preservation of all my 
•property in your hands, while I sfiall engage m 3 melf in the biil^de 
affairs of doing battles and extending territorial, posec^ohs,.' It 
now rests with you to fulfil my wish ; do what you think" juafc and 
proper.' Mother, from this day look upon me as your, reri.”- ^ Saying 
-all this, - the 'Old woe-begone Subadar, placing his head'Tn his 
daugb.tei>in-law’s lap, began to weep aloud like \ child, .VAhiMya, 
though, rere amoved by her husband's death, , consid^g 'her 
iath^r-in-Iaw .as her wor^pful tutelary drity, could npt'^roj^t- his 
^^tfeatifes, jmdr acoordingly, maide up her mind t6 outlie 
"'Huihat Rao entrusted /dialya Bai with the 
adcouhts of and disbmemeQtehnd of maintajnjlngrdiS^Sg^ts 
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and at^pdnting and <]is^sing is^ant^ aind doinig: sin^'^othdr jilce \ 
office. In fact, the condnct'^Qf all the internal afiair$..Q£-'jtl^ State-, 
was left with to; while he'trosied himseB with waging wais^ inipirfrig 
treaties and tnitoicting other external affairs; ' Ahalya Bai ehte^d into 
this new sphere of life in right earnest and tried her, level l>est"to do 
justice to the Subadar’s choice. As she was a very . intdligenfi send 
considerate woinan, it is not at all surprising that she prov^.a. good- 
housewife aind manager. The Subadar on his return home was shown 
the accounts kept by Ahalyf, and he expressed great pleasure at the 
manner* in which she had done the work ; and as a mattw of fact, 
she ^d conducted the. affairs with fat less expenditure than Mulhar 
Rao himsdf could do, and yet^nothing went amiss or was done llmpei^~ > 
fectly, Mulhar ’Ran was so well convinced of Ahalya’s ability and 
intelligence tto at the time of his going to the luckless Pdnipat War, 
he had left the whole management of affairs in her hands. In -this 
way she .-became , the chief mistress of the Raj even during Holk^^'a. 
lifetime. But though possessed of power, wealth and mastery, site 
was atolutely free from pride and vanity. In her . leisure hours 
she would go to MaheSwara on the banks of the holy - Merbudda; and 
pass her days in bathingi« pra 3 nng, and doing pious and charitable 
acts,. 

^ Mulhar Rao, as we have already stated, died in A.D. 1767. On 
bis demise his i^aindson, that is, Ahalya’s son, Mallerao, ascended the 
throne. .--The new Raja, however, was. qtdte unfit for State afiairs, 
and was, besides, of a wayward and fitful turn of mind. So, 
Ahalya had to do everything for him. While the Subadar was. alive, 
she usi^. to receive material help from him ; but now she had to do. 
ever3^tog herself. This is certainly trying to the capacity of one 
of the isofto. %x, but it served only to .develop andstf^gthen the 
inherent - quaUties of Ahalya Bai, and an opportunity soon .pre-^ 
sented . itself .?for . putting to the test the real , greatness , and 
resop^r^fahiess of this reniarkable woman. Mulhar Rao, as is. weU 
kno^, had,e?cttei(ded his Raj with^a high hand and had thus created 
some.eheinies. These victims of oppression, who had. been so long 
mauht94iddg‘fh^.^6 of revenge in their bosoms, now that the opportune 
time had ;Oonm, dew into ppbn hostility aga inst the Indore State, .. But 
thi^e ii^te hot the only difficulties Ahalya had'to contend -wiih; the 
fanfily affairs^ .too; were out of joint. In her'..eighteenih 'year' 'She; 
lost hfh husband;' .then some time after, it was followed .b^ the ’’ide^ 
,mise ,hejr- fatherrindaw.. As for ' her son. MaUeiaO,^ he.'wasAqhite' 
unwOTthy'.of -nttch 'a naoth er and proved, a^ -thcHm- in heart; 

.Wah te?wess,; .and, crud> and did what’ he 'pleased.,jh:^';h^h.<u%hhs' 
ahd -edprieps;.; ; Ahal;^ - had to conirtant, ;.teaip:.' ^ i?bss 
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i];iiscondud:|. and ns^d to. lament aloud for l^er hard heaving 

a perfect demon, lK>rn to her as. a sonr la -additiim' tjO'- J^ other 
vices ]^. 9 Uer^ had taken to drinkii:^ strong spintuom .liquors, 
and. .what made that habit all the more execrable,; hd:wQ||td in his 
drunken -fits Vrhip some -of the foremost State ofSicaals;" At. one 
time he insulted Mulhar Rao’s kinsman and favourite, .Tukaji 
-Holkar himself. He also threw obstacles in his mother’s way, Ahalya 
Bai looked upon the Brahmans as so many gods . on earth ; . Hallerao, 
on the contrary, treated them with intense hatred and. worried 
and harassed them in every possible way, and. even went, to the 
length of devising means for torturing them to death: .But happily, 
the eauthly career of this most unworthy son was short ; he died 
within ten months of his ascending the guddee, imder the following 
distressirig circumstances. . . 

Once he had taken the life of a palace artist on suspicion ; 
but, afterwards, coming to know that the man was perfectly 
innocent, he sorely repented of Ms outrageous conduct. The sharp <- 
stinging of Ms conscience pained him so much that he, ere long, 
fell seriously ill. It was said that the spirit of the murdered man 
haunted and worried him day and night, and, at last, brought about 
his untimely end. Regarding Mallerao’s painful death, tMs is what Sir 
John Malcolm has recorded “ The avowed sentiments of Ms wicked- 
ness, and his incapacity for government had given rise to a 
report that- tMs admirable woman hastened the death of her own 
. ofisprinjg. Every evidence proves this to be false, and Ms death 
is referred by all that had been interrogated (and among ' them 
many, were on the spot when it occurred) to the same cause.* 

. But painful her domestic affairs were, they were only intensi- 
fied by the very risky and difficult position in which her State 
affairs lay. After Mulhar Rao's death, Ahalya Bai had begun tb.pay 
greater' attention to her devotions and religious predilections-; and 
with a view to keep dear of the labour and worry of administmtion, . 
she had intended to place the whole charge in the hands of the(late 
.. Subadarfs near kinsman and favourite general, Tukaji Holkar ; .but 
aaif.to shpw’her inherent greatnem 'in a most favQurable light;; an 
unlooked-for - event happened which upset her' plans. ; 

',1. Mulhar Rao was constantly engaged in the iron afhm^. of 
>0 that, as a matter of fact, he could only rarely be pi^en't. b^.bi^ 
capit^. For the due conduct of Raj affairs , he had . appi^t^ a 
Briaiiman, n^&npd Gangadhar , Yosovanta, ’ his, Primo.;' or 

. f Hie good histonaoa^ds: — I have no doubt that; she honor. 

at';his ctad acts of iosafdty. ahd a Oeqjtair of his teGOvny>-b>'I<«wi^<j^:^}U(i.'dei^ 

, .as aiorthnate fptc-him, heteejf and the conni^ ;. oni^ ■swih.a 
bejpohs^ ihste^.of a'^sgrace to her character.”. 
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Dewaiir ;31iis|)erson‘ Was of a very artful hatiiirel ■ Aftei^ijtul^ Rao’s 
death he: Wanted to put aside Ahalya Bai by granthig -htiF. aa allow- 
ance, .and by placing a boy of the family on the throne, to 'ts^e the 
whole management into his 'own hands. He knew very well that if 
such ah able , and intelligent lady were at the head of afiairs, his 
influence would be greatly reduced and he would' have to pliy the 
second fiddle under her. Lest Ahalya Bai, on coming to know pfi’ 
his evil intent, declined to assent to his proposal, he aslmd the then 
Peshwa’s uncle, Raghunan Rao, or, as he was commonly called 
Raghoba Bada, a very wicked man, to tack the Holkar Raj on 
to his own territories. The letter which Yosovanta wrote to that 
wily ambitious prince, ran thus : — 

" The Raj here is without any heir. Everyone knows that you 
stood in the position of son to the Subadar. * Come at once and 
take possession of this Raj with all its wealth and effects. Here 
everyone is simk in sorrow. Unless you.come now, you will not find 
a better opportunity of getting hold of this Raj." . 

; Raghoba Dada, who was the very reverse of his nephew, the 
then Peshwa, Srim^ta Madhav Rao, (f) assenting to Yosovanta’s 
wicked proposal, commenced to make necessary preparations for 
making the attempt. Sivaji Gopal and Raoji Mahadeva, Ahalya 
Bai’s two faithful servants, on first coming to know of this con- 
spiracy,, communicated the netrs to Mulhar Rao's two daughters, 
Harku Bai and Wuda Bai, with this warning; "Beware .in time, 
otherwise ^ou ^1 be reduced to the condition of beggars in the 
street." ' ^ese two ladies lost no time in conveying the unpleasant 
news to Ahalya Bai. Nothing daunted, this heroic lady, calling in 
her .pnndipal - officem and servants with great energy and firmness 
of resolve addressed them thus: — "'The two wicked Brahmans — 
Gangadhar and ' Raghoba — are intent on doing a treacherous and 
ungrateful . apt. But let none take me for a weak incapable 
woman. If I stand with -lance in hand,' even* the thrpne of the 
Peshwa would be found to be shaking to its very foundations. My , 
father-in-law, the Subadar, now in Heaven, had fought with sword in 
hand and after enduring many privations and hardships acquired 


* hs' .-Mulhar Rao' serVM imder Raghoba a grandfather, the far-famed ;Balaji ' 
Viswaaafh; .wbea^he. was Peshwa, iftaghoba need to call hirn'tinele, wd Molbac 
Rao (m-hjls 'hart '.' endearingly regraded him as his uncle’s son. 

. . t Bala]i ' Yisrwanatb, the founder of the Brahman dynasty of P^Wasf' .died 
in 1720. 'lus son Baji .Rao stepped into his office, 'rmd was eqdrdly .'disl^lnBiiiBl*^ 
by his lofty .nmt^tion and. great ability. Mnlhar Rao. Holkar and Rana^t Sdndia 
.were officers of IBaji Rao arid fought under his bander^.., - ru’ .'/■ 

'Bnji:-|la6- died in 1740, and was sncceeded^fiy Ms son J5alajiL-Ba|i'Bao,''iand 
, -the la*^' on his part was -succeeded- by his son MadhaV Raoi'';Wno’*eigned hem. 
1761 w l?7L . Ra^obawras'.Madtu.v's unde and regmtduri^ hkj'idihoiity. ' 
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this Raj— hot, indeed by having recourse to flattery, or by currying 
favour with the Powers that be. Wa are warriors by profession, 
and are prepared to serve the Peshwa in the same way as. he had 
done-^we have no wish to cut off that relation. It we had. such 
wish, we would take service under the Moguls, or join the Fefihgees 
or adopt any other course which we might deem proper. But if 
they attempt to get hold of thf Subadar’s Raj and his hard-won 
wealth and property, God willing, we will never allow that to be 
done." After saying all this. Ahalya Bai, calling some faithful 
ofi&cers near her, thus spoke to them in whispers ;-t-" This vejy day 
ask for military aid from the Marhatta chiefs, Bhonsla, Gaikwar, 
and Scikdia. Send secret spies ; and also despatch a messenger to bring 
in Xukaji Holkar from Udayapur. Take care that our plans of 
action do not leak out.” 

The letter sent to the Marhatta chiefs was to this effect ; ‘‘ The 
Subadar who is now in Kailas (heaven) had himself laid the founda- 
tions, and by putting bricks, on pricks had built this ' grand edifice of 
the Marhatta Kingdom. Destinj^is now against us. At this critical 
time it behoves the Peshwas to encourage those who had done them 
good and by keeping intact their Jaghir receive service at their hands. 
But instead of doing that, they have harboured wicked thoughts in 
their minds and are trying to deprive us of our wealth and property. 
Whatever God has destined for us must come to pass, and we. should 
submit to it without murmur. But difficulty, similar to the one 
we are now in, may at any time overtake you. Bearing this in 
mind, you would be pleased to send troops for our aid."^ 

The Chiefs written to for help consented to assist her in her 
need. The Gaikwar sent twenty thousand troops. Jonhuji Bhonsla 
was there with his army at Hosangabad on the banks of the. Ner- 
budda. He sent men to inform the Indore queen that he was always 
ready to help her. Scindia also gave her hope. The other Mandhcks 
and Sirdars encou|aged her by saying, " Is there any one in this 
country who has not been benefitted by Mulharjee Holkar ? You 
•should know that when necessity arises we will stand by your side." 
Ahalya -Bai also took care to bring to the notice of the then, reign- 
ing Peshwa, Madhav Rao, * and his good wife, Rama Rai^ the 
coi^pijracy of Gangadhar and Raghoba, and they on their' part 
gave her thdr moral support.' In fact, the Peshwa Madhav 'Rao, 
so far from approving of the measures taken by his unde • Raghqba, 

■ — — . _ 

^ This P^wa -was a prince of great talents and energy, - by 
straining power had . kept the chiefs of the Marhatta ConM^rac^ in 
nation, ^ So. long as^he lived, * ho one . |txnongst them* not even ' Madhajil 
hiihself; cbnld hop#for p^sonal aggrandisement at the expense, of tho 
'health. -/Bnt.he'died at an early age in 1771.-, ■ • . * 
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gave him distinctly to understand that what he was doing, was 
at his own risk and peril. The reply which Madhav Rao sent 
to Ahalya's letter was quite worthy of him. It ran as follows 
“ You may without fear or hesitation punish those who entertained 
evil thoughts in their minds regarding your Raj and property. 1 
have not the least objection to it. As proof of my full and absolute 
approval of your taking charge of the Raj, I shall be pleased to 
see two trusty servants of yours stationed at my Durbar. " 

Tukaji Holkar, who had been sent for from Udayapur, arrived 
at Indore on the sixth day ; and Ahalya Bai at once appointing him 
generalissimo of the whole army, sent him with^ a large detachment 
of soldiers to wait and watch the coming of Raghoba, at a 
place outside, but not far from, the capital. As for the troops sent 
by Sdndia and Gaikwar, they were duly supplied with provisions 
and were ordered to be in readiness to oppose Raghoba. The queen 
herself got ready to take the field in person. She appeared on her 
favourite elephant, armed with bow and arrows. Tliis acted as a 
charm, and the Indore army declared themselves ready to %ht 
for her to the very last. 

Raghoba taking Yosovanta with him came with five thousand 
strong lor the attack of Indore, and pitched his camp on the banks 
of the Sipra, not far from the world-renowned Ujjain. By this time 
Ahalya had sent him a letter which was couched in these words : — 
■“ You are a hero, I am a woman ; you will not gain renown by 
obtaining a victory over me ; but if you are defeated, all the more 
is your ^honour. Then what would you gain by this fight ?” 

On hearing of the arrival of Raghoba in battle array, Tukaji 
Holkar, taking the duat of Ahalya's feet on his head, as was his wont 
on such occasions, started to oppose the invader, and by forced 
marriies arrived at daybreak on the other side of the Sipra, at a 
mountain-pass near Ujjain. Raghoba's soldiers, were preparing to 
cross the river, whereupon Tukaji sent word ' to him, with the 
boldness characteristic of him, " Just as you cross the Sipra 1 shall 
visit you with sword in hand ; so advance after due deliberation." 
Tl^ warning note was not sounded in vain. Raghoba being alarmed, 
desisted from his attempt, and with a view to bring the matter to 
an amicable settlement went over in a palkee, accompanied by only ten 
or twelve Sirdars to Tukaji's tent. The latter on coming out duly 
made obeisance to Raghoba as became his high position. Then both 
of them expressed sorrow for Mallerao's death. On the same day 
Raghoba, leaving bis army and officers at Ujjain, with a handful of 
followers proceeded to Maheswaia on the banks of the Nerbudda 
for an interview with Ahalya Bai. The latter had in the meantime 
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kept well furnished a house near her own palace for Ra^ipba’s. re- 
ception.' Here this , first nobleman of ther land took up';|^.’ quarters 
and stfiyed in it for nearly a month. During this time he had had 
occasions to converse with the Indore queen regarding 3tate afiairs, 
and he foimd to hif great surprise that Ahalya Bai, thou^. a woman, 
was far superior to him in ability, intelligence and politic wisdonu 
making due presents to Tukaji. he returned to his army quarters. 

The matter which had threatened to assume an appalling aspect, 
bdiig thus settled without difficulty, Ahal}^ Bai entrusted Tukaji 
Holkar with the chief cqmmand of the military department, .while 
she kepjt in her own hands, the conduct of internal affairs,':' and, what 
to her was far more important, the doing of pious and charitable acts. 
She gained the heart of Raghoba by her purity and politeness ; 
and as^ regards the ungrateful minister, Gangadhm Yosovanta, 
remembering that he was an old servant of the Subadar, she not 
only, pardoned him, but also reinstated him in his former ^t. 
She sent Tukaji to Poona, where the Peshwa gladly received him, and 
in approval of his appointment by Ahalya Bai, not only granted 
him the usual sanad but al^ presented him with a Khelat or dress 
of honour. An agent on behalf of the Indore, queen was stationed 
at the Court of the Peshwa. To this office A^ya Bai had nomi- 
nated one Naro Ganesh, and her nomination was duly sanctioned 
and confirmed by the Peshwa. , , U L« ■ 


Bengal, 


SHUMBHOO CHUNDER J>EY. 
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THE ROOT OF HONOUR. 

W HAT is the Root of Honour ? Its outcome appears to vary 
in different periods and places. Most races have held 
the warrior in considerable regard — to this, indeed, antiqu^ China 
would seem almost the only exception. Yet the pacific ruler, 
the prudent legislator, the impassioned poet, the inspired 
prophet, even the quiet philosopher have generally received a 
certain meed — ^if not during their own lifetime, then very soon 
afterwards. There must have been, surely, some common root 
for this widely diversified reverence. What is -it? 

Ruskin points out that at the Root of Honour there was 
always some reason to believe that each individual honoured, 
had lived, laboured and suffered in the interests of others rather 
than in his own. The warrior is believed to have risked his life 
in the defence of his native land, or for its aggrandisement. Yet 
as the ages pass on^ his is recognised as the most dubious claim 
to “ honour ” — thoughtful humanity beginning to recognise that 
where he gained, somebody had to lose ; and that while his life 
was fredy given to men of his own race and time, it had not been 
given for all mankind, for ever. But however social conditions 
may change, the peaceful ruler and the prudent legidator remain 
as guides and examples, and it is subconsciously felt that poet, 
prophet and philosopher have learned in suffering what they 
thought in song, foreqet, or meditation ; that they have separ^ed 
themselves from all their own lower interests — ^haye sometimes 
surrendered these — and have given their years to promote the 
best interests of their fdlow-creatures for all time. 

In short, human reverence has been given to those ..who 
were bdieved (sometimes erroneously) to have sacrificed s&^e- 
thing for the good of their fellows. Even the pervdrted homage 
of the boy to the outlaw or the Jughway>man has a certain 
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foundation of this sort, because they seem to the lad to have 
ranged themselves against infinitely stronger forces— sometimes 
even to have “ robbed the rich ” only “ to give to the poor." 
We elders know that this is mainly a delusion — that these men 
have been generally mere scoundrels, and that Widening knowledge 
will reveal this to the boy, so that he ydll remove his worship 
from false idols to true ideals. 

But there is no self-revelation so complete as the unconscious 
revelation by what we reverence and why we reverence it. , We 
choose our idols as we desire to be ourselves. ' 

This' makes the worst feature of the western world to-day. 
As it longs for money, it worships the man who has it. Its 
hero is he who produces nothing and consumes the most ! 

When the average Westerner uses the phrase “ higher 
standards of living,” one finds that he does not mean higher ideals 
of Life, greater self-denial, self-control, purity and refinement 
in thought, word and deed. He means only bigger weekly bills, 
for provender and play ! — things for which one requires, not more 
wisdom, but more cash 1 

This is the point at which the East will do well to search into 
its own ideals, and to hold firmly to its own highest. In time, then, 
it may influence the West to return to those views of Life which 
have been held by the greatest Teachers alike in East and West. 
Indeed, it must never be forgotten that Christianity is an Eastern 
religion and that it has lost its purity and simplicity precisely 
as it travelled Westward. 

In its mammon-worship, the West is not scrupulous how money 
is made. In short, it knows well enough that very much money 
is not made in righteous ways. The greatest inventor scarcely 
becomes a multi-millionaire uhless he is also a speculator. Artists 
and authors and highly skilled craftsmen die poor. If eveii a busi- 
ness man dies yery wealthy, it is commonly remarked,- " Ah, 
most of that coiild not have been made in his business-?-but *by 
speculation or investments,” and be sure that highly profitable 
“investmOTts,” generally have a strongly "speculatii^’* eleiiwnt , 
in them. , And speculation means gamblii^, and gambllnjg means, 
that somebody loses— rtoo. often somebody who did not |qiit m-' 
ithe game 1 Or the money may have been made in. .the' mE(:pi^ao*' 
ture of alcohol; with all the madness, murder and mis^' 
follow,, behind it. Or the fortune may have beOT. br^b; uli- by 
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land-grabbing or the helpless exploitation of helpless folk at home 
or abroad ; or by the reckless destruction Of sweated labour. 
No matter ! there the money is. And if there be some lurking 
consciousness that apology is needed for its adoration, we hear- 
the Chadband-Uke remark — 

“ But see how much good may be done by it ! •” 

People seem to forget that if money had not been drawn 
to one hand, or seized by it, the wealth — of which money is only 
the representative — would have been in mjuiy hands. There 
is not a truer saying than the poet’s — ^that "the gift without 
the giver is bare.” The multi-millionaires, and even their 
much more innocent heirs, cannot "give themselves” with every 
pound.,, of their unwieldy gear. They can but cast bulks of 
it — which they cannot miss ! — ^for the conjectural good of 
people whom they do not know, do not understand, do not 
care for, or whom it reaches only after it has been well filtered 
through the machinery of committees, secretaries, treasurers, 
even contractors ! Is a million bestowed by a multi-millionaire 
of the same value as a million given by a million of men 
and women, who can accompany their gifts with sympathy and 
knowledge and personal service ? If anybody thinks the values 
are equal, then he decides that human hearts, and heads, and 
h^ds count for nothing— that "gold is the only thing.” 

. To .'assert that it does not signify how money is made, so long 
as it can be hoped or supposed "to do good in the end,’^is*flat 
contraction of the ancient ethic, countersigned by ages of 
expeiiOTce— that " we must^ not do evil that good may come.” 
It is a blunt assertion that " the end justifies the means” — ^the 
plea of those who assassinate on " political ” grounds, of vivi- 
sectors, of "militant" suffragettes, possibly even of prisoners, 
who may justify their sly removal of elderly people, whom they 
regard as useless or parsimonious, on the score, that by their 
removal their money, through younger and more liberal hands, 
win '.’’^pass the more briskly into circulation t” If we could get 
tp the depths of any criminal nature, perhaips ' we shqtdd^find 
that ^ery crime is but the " means ” to an " end ” Yduch is 
justifiable and good to the criminal eyes I y . - 

, Few evim among the Westerns have yet.venture(^ tpi build 
mohum^ts. fy men, avowedly because they were rich ihen,! They 
disgnise the truth by describing them as " great .einplo 3 i^iS of 
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labour ” or " eminent philanthropists ” or people of " much 
public spirit. ” But if .these pretexts* were honest, they would 
also erect monuments to small “ employers, ” and the leading 
“ philanthropist ” to be honoured would be the widow who gave 
" more than them all ” because she gave all she had, though it 
was but two mites. They would erect monuments to other busi- 
ness men, who had not made fortunes — had actually lost them ! 
And since memorials are erected' to the nameless soldiers who 
perish in a disastrous war, so there might even be some to those 
slain by commerce — ;the unhappy bankrupts ! 

This is not done. So it would seem to be fully recognised 
that self-sacrifice is not in the line of money-making-rbut in- 
deed rather the skilful sacrifice of other people. 

It must nevter be forgotten that Christianity distinctly 
made self-sacrifice, labour, humility and poverty its ideals of 
human life. It has not changed. It is but wounded in the house 
of its false friends. 

For the Western races have riot yet openly repudiated the 
leadership of One who said : — 

“ No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the 
one and love the other : or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." 

Yet in Western Temples, it is the rich man who sits in the 
best seats. It is the rich man's carelessly flung superfluity of 
hundreds or thousands, which stand recorded as' “ munificent 
benefactions,” while the “ widow’s mites ” are briefly slumped to- 
gether as “ amounts under £1.” If is" the rich man who gets 
the unctuous funeral sermon, rather than.the faithful church mem- 
ber of fifty or sixty years' standing. Finally, we have lately seep 
a rich man whose life and energies had been devoted to nothing 
more productive than amassing millions for himself by de^rg 
in stocks and shares and “trusts” and all the mysteries of “high 
finance,” ‘receive a “ memorial service ” in Westminster Abbey, 
that venerable House of God which has been accounted, some^ 


. thing of a iiational Valhalla ! 

, Will the Churches of the West plead that this special tender^ 
ness.for the rich man is due to their consciousness'; of the ‘vastness 
of his temptationsp-their knowledge of “ how hard it%,for. him to 
entCT the E^gdom of Heaven ? ” But. if so, there are dthets- also 
exposed to vast temptations, poisoned byi a., ^eful'; hereby 
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which we and our forefathers have created. Do the same churches 
hold a “memorial service" for each poor wretch who walks — 
weighted at least as much by our sins as by his own crimes— from 
the condemned cell to the gallowS ? The Churches might do well 
to hold “a day of humiliation ” whenever a capital sentence 
is carried out. For there goes one of the failures of the social state 
of which they are an integral part. 

A few weeks ago, some working men in London — ^plain rough 
folk — well knowing what they did, quietly took their lives in their 
hands and went down into a poisonous sewer in t^ie forlorn hope 
of rescuing fellow-workers who were trapped there. They offered 
their lives freely and their offering was accepted, for they did 
not c^^e up alive. ^ 

Was there any memorial service in Abbey or Cathedral for 
them ? 

Small wonder that in the West, working folk do not throng 
the Houses of a Religion whose present-day worship is that of 
Mammon ! 

Then the ecclesiastics rush together and bewail the decay of 
“religion,” and cry out that *' Christianity ” is being submerged ! 

No fear for true Christianity ! It has not yet come into its 
own. The organised ecclesiasticisms, in their unblushing worship 
of gold, are at least as far from the original and true ideals of 
Christianity, as some of the worst “ rites ” of the Shastras 
are from the highest conceptions of Hinduism, and Indians will 
see the force of that comparison 1 

It is left to each generaJ;ion of men to cany on the message 
which God has given to each race, and to re-apply it to the needs 
and temptations of to-day. What is not carried forward is sure 
to slip backwards. The further each race advances on its own 
line, the sooner will all the lines converge to the great centre 
of spiritual life. 

• Christianity tells us what “religion” really is — ^it is “to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their aiifliction,” i.e., in these 
dajrs to stand on the side of all the disinherited and helpless 
among God's creatures — anc^ “to keep oneself unspotted from, 
the world,” i.e., from the idiicanery of politics and from those 
complicated -paths of “finance” which end in goals of sterile 
Tuxiiry, and to betake oneself to necessary and productive- 
laboviiS , and the -sweet joys of simple living. 
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The ideal man of true Christianity is he who produces 
most and consumes least. It knows no thing of “dominant rac^," 
for it preaches Service, and not dominion. It changes Caste 
into Brotherhood. It reveals God dwelling with man, and living 
in man. And to 'Whomsoever these ideals commend themselves, 
he is a Christian, though he never heard the name of Christianity. 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 

Scotland. 
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THE QUESTION OF DOWRY IN INDIA. 

S OCIAL reformers have entered upon a noble mission to reduce 
the enormous expenses incurred by Hindus on occasions of 
domestic ^d religious ceremonies. Why our educated countrymen 
are not lending them substantial support is unaccountable.’^ The 
general poverty of India urgently demands it, religious scruples do 
not prevent it and the improvement in our condition, educational, com- 
mercial and industrial, greatly necessitates it. This practice of extra- 
vagance is due to the apathy and indifference of the people to their 
best interests, their vanity of display, their inordinate desire of popular 
applause and their ignorance of the principles of economic science. The 
parents or the guardians of a bridegroom are influenced by selfish con- 
siderations in demanding, from those of the bride, payment of heavy fees 
on his account, especially when he is a suitable rpatch, without think- 
ing for a moment that the gain is an imaginary one, as similar fees will 
be demanded from them when they have occasion to dispose of their 
own girls in marriage. They should subordinate the interest of self 
to that of the public. This pernicious tendency of demanding what 
is known as Vara Sidka or bridegroom price, which a learned Chief 
Justice of the High Court in «the Native State of Travancore once 
judicially described in language, not perhaps over-refined, but language 
which is extremely true, as “ breeding bull price. " Perhaps there is a 
certain amount of brutal frankness about it, but the description given 
by the learned Judge is essentially true. In his remarkable speech 
on '' Married Boys " at the Sri Mullam Popular Assembly, Travancore, 
Mr. ^Sesha Iyer pointed out a novel method of putting a stop to demands 
of heavy sums on behalf of bridegrooms. 'Tf I wanted the Government," 
he said, "to confine admission into Secondary Schools to married pupils, 
the subject might be more acceptable to my community at any rate. 
Perhaps you would ask how is it that I dared to make that statement., 
I say it is because this , marriage problem, which is such' a thorii now, 
woiild then be very easily solved. Instead of the parents of the girls 
going in search of bridegrooms with heavy bags of money to purchase 
them, the parents of boys would be going in for brides and ho Vara 
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Sulka would be demanded, but it is perhaps likely that Kanya Sulka 
would be demanded.” But it is a matter of grave doubt whether any 
liberal. Government would allow such a step to be taken, because by 
attempting to remove one social evil, another of a graver character 
would be countenanced. Child marriage is objectionable on moral 
grounds and in Hindu society on Shastric grounds as well. The 
Consent Act has provided a partial remedy against the injurious conse- 
quences of early marriage. The religious plea put forward for such 
marriage is proved to be absurd by a passage in the Smriti quoted in 
Raghunandan's " Jyotishtattwa ” which means this : — • . 

“ If a man of 20 years of age approaches a woman of the full age 
of 16 years when she has been purified by a certain event, in the expecta- 
tion of offspring, good offspring .is bom ; below those ages the offspring 
is badj” r^irther, it rests upon the authority of Susruta and European 
Medical Science that children bom of immature parents do not attain 
to a high standard of excellence. Both Hindu Medical Science and 
Hindu religious authority unite in fixing sixteen years as the proper 
age for a woman to enter upon the duties of maternity ; and in this 
they are supported by the Medical Science of Europe. If the State is 
unable to fix the minimum marriageable age, it cannot be denied 
that the indirect and educative influence of the Consent Act will 
co-operate with the forces in our society in slowly pushing forward 
the present age of marriage. In respectable families girls were seldom 
given in marriage bdfore they had attained the age of 12 years even 
before the passing of the Act which has now furnished an additional 
motive, if not to enlarge, at least to adhere to, that period of a girl's 
life as the minimum ^marriageable age. It is hoped that the paramount 
considerations of good health and proper physical development , wiU 
weigh with all classes of society in Indja to maintain a yet higher limit 
of marriageable age. 

Adult marriage will not only secure the* vitality of the married^ 
parties, but will tend to remove the evil we are considering, viz., imposi-'^ 
tion of a heavy fee for securing a bridegroom. If such parties are not 
^ minors or at least attain maturity of understanding at the time of 
marriage, they will not be willing slaves to a custom which has the effect 
of pauperising in most cases the family of the bride ?md at the same 
time does not enrich that of the bridegroom or the bridegroom himself. 
The dowry is seldom spent in making a permanent suitable provision 
for the bridegroom or the bride, nor in improving the general condition 
of the family to which the former belongs, but is often squandered 
in tomfooleries and tamashas on the marriage occasion or to satisfy , 
the personal greed and caprice of the bridegroom’s parent pr. 
ghardian. But if the bridegroom has got time enough to obtain liberal 
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education, he can suggest reasonable proposals in connection with the 
matter of dowry consistent ‘with justice and humanity and may be 
in a position to enforce them by refusing to marry unless they are 
acted upon. Again, although no S 3 ^tem of regular courtship is preva- 
lent in Hindu society, as far as the existing practice in respectable 
families is concerned, the parties to the proposed marriage are allow- 
ed sufficient opportunities to know each other and examine and study 
each other’s character and disposition. And when the marriage takes 
place as the result of such examination and study, it may be presum- 
ed that the married couple began to like each other before that event. 
In such a case both of them would have a powerful motive in seeking 
their own interest and that of their families. As the exaction of an 
exorbitant dowry spells great hardship upon, if not ruin of, the bride’s' 
family, it will be -obviated by their joint inclination and exertion. 
It is also noteworthy that the guardians of Hindu families as con- 
stituted at present, are, most of them, liberally educated and high- 
minded enough to protest against and cease to be parties to such 
inhuman or unconscionable bargains or demands. 

The March number of the Bharaii publishes an article in which the 
writer upholds the practice of demanding dowry on the occasion of a 
son’s marriage. He enumerates the blessings that this practice will 
bring in the long run to the cause of social reform and substantiates 
his points with an array of facts and argjpnents which it is 
not difficult to meet and refute. According to the writer this 
practice (I) has improved the standards of married life, (2) has 
helped to raise the marriageable age, (3) has been doing away 
with the barriers of intercourse between the- different divisions 
of the same caste, (4) may in course of time help in abolishing 
the S 3 rstem of caste, (5) may teach others from the example 
of those who are too poor to get their daughters married to think twice 
before entering into patrimony, (6) has nearly swept away the 
baneful custom of Ktdinism and (7) has led^o curtailment of expenses 
on other heads. As to the first point, one faUs to see how the practice 
has improved the standards of married life. Such standards in order ' 
to ^ improved must satisfy certain conditions such as (a), a strong 
sense and faith£ul discharge of duties mutually existing between the 
married parties, (b) existence of love and friendship between such 
parties and their respective families, (c) possession of a certain amount 
of culture 'and good breeding by them. The fact that the husband’s 
father or other guardian has managed to levy a heavy tax from that 
of his wife on the occasion ’of his marriage/ is not calculated to fulfil 
the above requisites. On the contrary, it will stand in the way of 
fulfillhtg them. A feeding of bitterness engendered in the mind of the 
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wife and her family by the inhuman and ignoble conduct of her 
husband's father will go a great way in preventing the flow of 
genuine affection between the wife and the husband, and feelings 
of cordial amity and agreeable and harmonious relations between' 
their respective families. As to the writer's second point, that 
the practice has* helped to raise the marriageable age of our 
girls, all that need be said is that there is a great difference 
between a girl's father being compelled by dire necessity — ^his 
inability to pay the dowry demanded — ^to postpone her marriage 
and his determination to postpone it by reason of his conviction 
cf the , injurious consequences of early marriage. The * same 
remark is applicable to the other points raised by the writer in 
favour of the baneful practice. If such practice tends to facilitate 
inter-caste marriages, to abolish the caste-system to some extent, 
and to encourage celibacy, such results may be regarded in 
the light of virtues of necessity. They flow abnormally rather 
than normally in the natural and ordinary course of social reform. 
Nor is it easy to understand how Kulinism has been nearly swept away 
by this practice as urged by the writer. No doubt it was because the 
bride's father had no choice left but to select a bridegroom from some 
privileged class or Kulins, that the practice originated. But Kulins 
as a class do not insist upon the payment of heavy dowry in all cases. 
Most of them arc, or moi^ correctly were, a poor lot (for Kulins in their 
original status can hardly be said to exist now), the male members 
of whom canr be induced to marry on condition of allowing them to 
live in the family of their wives. If Kulinism has become nearly ex- 
tinct, it has not been by the operation of the practice of demanding 
dowry but by the levelling tendency of English education resulting in 
merit and not in caste or pedigree being generally regarded as a mark 
of honourable distinction. In the sanfe way the curtailment of other 
than marriage expenses is to be attributed not to the existence of the 
practice in question but to the growth of the idea of economy pro- 
duced by the study of English literature on political economy and 
emulation of the practice of our forefathers, of plain living and high 
thinking. 

The practice of demanding dowry on the occasion of a fiaar 
riage violates the essential principles of morality and economy 
zi-.asmuch as itvS payment is enforced by taking undue advantage 
oi the helpless condition of the bride's guardian and it is wasted and 
squandered in pompous shows and frivolous sports and amusements 
and not in making a permanent and useful provision for the benefit - 
of either the husband or the wife. With such provision they would 
be better enabled to carry on their domestic a:^irs efficiently and fise ^ 
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fuJly. As the domestic life of the Hindus is generally pure, simple and 
economical, it is a sufficient guarantee against their making any wrong 
or injurious use of any accessions to their fortunes. Even Englishmen 
entertain a favourable view of such life. “ The domestic life of the 
Hindus,” says Sir Henry Cotton, " is, indeed, in itself, not more immoraj 
than that of a European home. Far from it ; there is so much miscon- 
ception on this point that it is desirable to state what the facts actually 
are. The affection of Hindus for the various members of the family 
group is a praiseworthy and distinctive feature of national character 
evinced not in sentiment only, but in practical manifestations of endur- 
ing charity ; the devotion of a parent to a child and of children to 
parents, is most touching. The normal social relations of a Hindu 
famil}^' knitted together by ties of affection, rigid in ch,astity and con- 
trolled by the public opinion of neighbouring elders and caste, command 
our admiration and in many respects afford an example we should 
do well to follow.*' 

The wants of the poor Indian, notably the Bengali, are few and 
his desires are limited ; and he remains contented if such wants are 
supplied and such desires satisfied. A few plots of land to raise 
' crops upon, a few' cattle and poultry and a humble shed to live in, 
^j?enerally constitute his worldly possessions. The practice in question 
tends to diminish such possessions of one of the two families between 
* whom an alliance by marriage is formed. The females are also 
injuriously affected by such practice. But for the inevitable necessity 
of pa3’ing expensive dowries, the father of a girl will gladly make a 
suitable present to her of jewelleries on the occasion of her marriage. ^ 
The principal property of our women consists of their ornaments 
. of which they are very fond. Owing to the poverty of the masses, 
these trinkets are not w'orth mu^ h. But some of them, by means of 
gifts from their relatives and b}' rigid economy, manage to possess 
jewelleries, usually carried on their persons, of a value much above 
their condition. These constitute their stridhan or pcculium to which 
they have absolute right and which they never allow to be used 
for meeting the ordinary expenses of the family except in extreme 
cases. Besides the pleasure of personal use, the principal motive which 
actualtes a woman in securing this jewellery in spite of privation, 
is to make some provision for her heirs charged with the cost of 
performing her* sradh ceremony, omission of which is considered 
tJie greatest calamity to a Hindu. In order to raise money for tempor- 
ary purposes, she sometimes pawns some of her ornaments to a neigh- 
bouring rich lady and the fairness o^ their dcaljing is proved by the fact 
of their very rarely having occasion to have recourse to the courts 
for the purpose of settling their accounts and obtaining redress. It 
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is indeed a matter of regret that her^prescnt enjoyment and future 
prospects are greatly blighted by the practice in question by removing 
the principal source from which her supply of ornaments is drawn, for 
as a general rule she expects very little of them from the relatives of 
her husband. As has already been remarked, the practice of demand- . 
ing dowries on t'he occasion of a Hindu marriage is mainly objection- 
able on moral grounds. For fear of incurring the displeasure of his 
neighbours and of being subjected to adverse public criticism, the 
father of a girl is obliged to dispose of her in marriage before a cer- 
tain age. If the father of a boy, seeing the predicament in which the 
girl's father stands, takes undue advantage of it and unblushingly 
and mercilessly extorts from him an enormous sum in the shape of dow- 
ries for agreeing to marry his son with his daughter, his dealing is hardly 
consistent with the principles of morality and fairness. And as so- 
ciety is the aggregate of individuals, it can be easily imagined what 
will be its wretched moral condition if such individuals or the majority 
of them be parties to such unconscionable and unrighteous dealing. 
Such a society will have little claim to be called civilised. And 
what is our idea of civilisation ? The evolution of a highly destined 
society must be moral ; it must run in the grooves of the celestial , 
wheels. It must be catholic in aim. 

Civilisation depends on morality. Everything good in maif"' 
leans on what is higher. This rule holds in small as well as in great, 
things. Judged by such authoritative exposition of morality and 
civilisation, the element of the former will be found wanting in 
, the conduct of the man who, entering into an unconscionable bargain 
of receiving dowries on the occasion of a marraige, is so blinded by 
his inordinate desire and ambition as not to perceive the inequity of, 
his conduct. And the society composed of such selfish and heartless 
creatures has not the rights to the claim of civilisation. In spite of 
his godless acquisition of property, such a creature cannot enjoy true 
happiness. Our conscience or the moral dictator within us incessantly 
and effectively reproaches us when we are guilty of such dealing. 

From what has been observed, it is not to be supposed that wealth 
is to be despised. All that is meant is that it ought not to be got by 
unfair or unjustifiable means. Wealth is a real and substantiaf thing' 
which ministers to our pleasures, increases ‘bur comfort, multiplies 
our resources and not infrequently alleviates our pains. Wealth, 
like pleasure, is means to an end. When that end is lost sight of and 
wealth is sought for its own sake, when foul means are resorted to for 
its acquisition, when pr^de or abu$e of wealth leads to irreligiori/and 
vice, it proves to be a curse ratlier than a blessing. A truly happy 
life is the result of two facts ; the developmejit of material prosperity 
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and the progress of humanity. These two elements are closely imit- 
ed, the one with the other. The inward is reformed by the outward as 
the outward by the inward. Civilisation is the perfecting of civil life, 
the development of society properly so called, of the relations of men 
among themselves. Civilisation is the result of two facts : the develop- 
ment of social and individual activity, the progress of ‘society and the 
progress of humanity. Every intelligent and right-thinking man will 
easily perceive that this two-fold progress is prevented or obstructed 
by the pernicious practice of demanding exorbitant dowries on the 
occasion of Jlindu marriages. 


KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL. 

Calcutta. 
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n HE death of Mistral has ‘found a ssunpathetic echo even in the re- 
* motest regions. I have perused with true satisfaction the touching 
tributes paid to the memory of the Chanter of Mireille in foreign papers, 
even in the Times of India, accompanied by a portrait of the noble 
man who, in his green old age, had preserved his fine mien and the 
dignified gait of the young Provencal founder of the FMbrige. Accord- 
ingly, I bethought myself that it might be intercstii^ to the readers 
of East S- IPest to Icam something about that charming man, so 
much so that it recalls to my mind a remembrance which makes me 
confident that if the venerated founder of the magazine were still 
among us, he would welcome it with pleasure. This remembrance 
takes me back to an already distant time, to one of Mr. Malabari’s 
sojourn among us. The French Acaddmie had lately awarded to 
Mistral the N6e prize, I believe. One fine afternoon in September 
in the sombre library of the Institute, my father and Mr. Malabari 
met M. Boissier, its perpetual secretary. “ Dear colleague,” said my 
father, ” let me introduce to you Mr. Malabari, a distinguished Guzarati 
poet.” “Ah !” exclaimed M. Boissier, ” Darmesteter had already 
mentioned his name to me. Sir,” ^dded he, turning towards Mr, 
Malabari with extended hand, “ I have every reason to think, if I am 
well informed, that you are worthy to receive a prize among us ; but, 
alas 1 Guzarati is not mentioned in our programmes.” And they began 
to talk together in a pleasant manner. My father then explained 
to M, Boissier the place of Guzarati as a vernacular, spoken, written, 
taught, quite different to the Proven9al, reduced to the state of simple 
brogue. We shall soon return to this difference, for it is worth noting. 
For the present let us study the poet. 

< Mistral died at Maillane in Provence, where his whole life was 
spent. He was born there on the day of the Nativity, September the 
8th, 1830. If you wish to have a description of Maillane, let us read 
together his book of. M6moirs which he has justly entitled Mes 
Origines : ” As far back as I can remember, I have before 

my eyes toward the south a line of mtuntains of which, the 
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summits, the slopes, the clifk and dales were growing bluer 
and more blue from morn till vespers, in high waves more or less 
light and dark. It is the chain of the Alpilles, encircled by olive 
trees like a clump of Grecian rocks.” Ever 3 d;hing recalls the Past, 
and what Past ! At the foot of this bulwark, Marius, the Saviour of 
Pome, awaited the Barbarians, and his trophies are still in existence at 
St. R6my. All around are grouped admirable vestiges of that Roman 
civilization which flourished during so many centuries in the region ; 
on the steep rocks were built the fortified abodes of the powerful princes 
of Baux^; Courts of Love, those assizes of poetry and elegance, were 
held in the neighbouring castles ; the Kings of Arles rest under the 
flag-stones of the Abbey of Montmajour. The whole country is peopled 
with legends. It is there that the futtire poet of Provence lived and 
grew up, and there his genius was formed. His talent received its 
first consecration one evening in the year 1859, (he was then 29) 
and Lamartine gave it him. His introducer was a common friend : 
“ A child of ray country,” said he, ” is here with me at this moment. 
During the eight <days since he has taken his residence under my humble 
roof, he has intoxicated me with native poetry, but to such a degree 
that I have been stumbling like a drunkard. He leaves tomorrow night 
to his olive-tree fields at Maillane, near Avignon. Before leaving, he 
wishes to see you.” The following day, the mutual friend brought the 
young man clad with sober elegance. Lamartine tells us that he was 
as much at ease in his talent as in his clothes. Perfect congruity, 
that instinct of propriety in all conditions which lends to shepherd 
as w'ell as to kings the same dignity and the same grace of manners, 
governed his whole person. After dinner they talked for a long 
time ; Lamartine took great pleasure in listening to his messmate 
telling his life. After finishing his studies at Aix and at Avignon 
he had returned to live with his mother in the ancestral home, having no 
taste for any particular career, his heart riveted for ever to his Provence. 
" He felt he was a poet without knowing what poetry was, his lips 
uttered harmonious sounds without knowing if it were a brogue. 
His mother's language was the most delicious to his ear, for it was 
that with which he had been blessed, rocked, loved, caressed. . . .” 
And b^ore the end of the summer, on the poet’s birthday, MireiUe 
Mireio appeared. The FHibrige had already five years' existence. In 
1845 a group Of Provencals had founded the famous society in the Castle 
of Font-S6gugne. Their aim was to once more bring to life the 61<L 
Langne d'Oc together with poets devoted to the same cause. In “ Les 
Proven^es ” he thus explains it : “ We found the Provencal lang- 
guage on the banks — sordidly clad — tending; her. sheep ; the heat 
had bronzed her skin. The poor creature {La Pauvre) only had her 
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long hair to cover her shoulders — ^and it came to pass that young men, 
wandering thereabouts, and seeing how beautiful she was, felt 
moved. Let them therefore be welcome, for they have clothed her 
like a lady." 

And when M^reille appeared, Lamartine greeted the work as that 
of a poet who out of an idiom, creates a language, as Plutarch 
created Italian ; a poet who out of a vulgar idiom makes a clas- 
sical language full of image and harmony enrapturing the imagina- 
tion and the ear. Let us say here a word about the “Pauvre" with 
the long hair, her complexion burnt by the sun — the •Prpven9ale 
language. It must be remembered that France was then divided 
into two important languages, that of the North the Langue d'OU 
or French, that of the south of the river Loire, Langm d*Oo or Pro- 
vencal. * The Langue d*OU was itself divided in the Xlth Century, 
in four principal dialects ; the Norman, the Picard, the Burgundian 
and the French dialect, which was in fact but that used 
in the He de France. Now, how came it to pass that the 
four dialects were reduced to one and how i& it that the 
French one which was that spoken only in the He de France 
took the lead of the others, and at last imposed itself com- 
pletely ? This is explained by the fact of the successive annexations 
of the other provinces to the Royal domain. The high classes joined 
the language of their lord, the lower kept their dialect ; but the latter 
lost its rank as literary language and became an humble Patois," 
an idiom spoken only and never written. During the XIVth Century 
the dialects of the Provinces fell to that state of ** patois** and 
that of the He de France became the language of the kingdom ; the 
Langue d*OU was dead, the French language was born to history. 
The Langue d'Oo was doomed to die also. The sanguinary rivalrj^ 
between the Northern and Southern Frenchmen which ended in the 
war of the Albigeois and the defeat of the South, inflicted the 
death-blow to the Langur d*Oc and the Limousin, Provencal, Langue- 
docian and Gascon patois, which still subsist in our southern provinces 
among the peasantry, are but the remains of that Langue d*Oc which 
in the days of the troubadours shone with so much brilliancy. The 
troubadours are in some measure the ancestors of the Fdiibres. 
Towards the end of the Xlllth Century, the ProvenQale poetry 
sang its last ballad with Guirant-Riquier, but did not die for all 
that ; to the class of barons was substituted that of the high middle 
class, and private clubs were founded, also poetical competitions and 
"^floral games, where gold and silver flowers rewarded the . faithfuj 

* These terms of Langue d*OU and Langue d*Oc are derived froiil the fact 

that out in the North was and oc in the bouth. • 
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poets. Nevertheless, inspiration became more and more limited ; 
poetical manifestations were rare ; during the XVIth Century one 
may still notice a few sonnets written in delicate rhymes, also Christ- 
mas Carols sweetened with tlie perfume of the country. Jasmin, 
the poet hair-dresser, who in the XIXth Century raised popular 
enthusiasm, and other emulators, endeavoured to put a stop to the 
decline of the Provencal. 

Three poets were soon to contribute to a marvellous era. 
MireiUe was its most dazzling manifestation ; but Mistral had had 
forerunners and especially a master, Roumanille. Born of a humble 
family of gardeners, Roumanille had entered the University and had 
met Mistral in Avignon at the pension Dupuy. As for Aubanel, 
he belonged to a family of printers of Avignon. All three, smitten 
with poetry, became friends and formed with a few others the famous 
club of the Filibriges, Why this name ? No one can say for cer- 
tain. The word Felibre seems to come from an old rhymed 
legend which Mistral asked an old woman of Maillane to recite to 
him. It apparently meant Master, As there were seven Felibres, 
seven apostles, or seven masters in the art of poetry and as the day 
on which the Filibrige was founded was the feast of Saintc Estelle, 
that saint was taken as patroness ; besides, the name Estelle signi- 
fying in Proven9al, star, the symbolic star with seven branches was 
taken as the emblem of the association. 

The success went beyond the wildest expectations of the friends ; 
the popular soul was conquered, it recognized itself in that language, 
so alert and so fresh. When MireiUe appeared, Provence was ready 
to welcome it. Enthusiasm was imanimous. " France,” said Villemain, 
" is rich enough to possess two literatures.” MireiUe was dedicated 
to Lamartine. ” I consecrate Mirgille to you,” wrote Mistral ; " 'tis my 
heart and my soul, 'tis the blossom of my years. Tis a bunch of 
grapes of Crau offered to you with all its leaves by a peasant.” 

Lamartine was at the time undergoing a crisis ; he took the volume, 
attended to urgent business, and when night came, opened it. 
"And that night I never slept one minute,” exclaimed he. His 
admiration was absolutely sincere. In the analysis accompanied by 
selectfons which he has made for his readers, he evokes Homer, Longus, 
Virgil, and makes them all bow before the poet of Maillane, except 
Homer, in whom he finds the same grandeur and the same simplicity 
with, moreover, Christian inspiration. At his decline the old poet ven- . 
tures to give fatherly advice to the young beginner. ”It is not pos- 
sible to accomplish two masterpieces during one life, you have 
made one. Do not remain among us ; you would miss the master- 
piece of your life, l\appiness in simplicity I To live on little ! 
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Can it be little to have what is necessary — peace, poetry and 
love ?” • 

. Mireille is a kind of familiar domestic epic-poem in twelve 
cantoes which he has framed in picturesque descriptions, ingenuous 
paintings of rustic life and pious legends, showering upon it the 
splendour of the Provencal sky. The subject is most simple. It is 
the everlasting story of two young hearts opening to love, without 
giving a thought to the difference of conditions. Mireille, a rich 
farmer's daughter of the plains of Crau, falls in love with Vincent, 
the son of an ambulant basket-maker, but hindered by her .parents 
dies forgiving. The beauty of the Provengal women is proverbial. 
In their austere costume, the white kerchief chastely crossed over 
their bosom, a simple black bow in their hair, they present themselves 
with a grave and smiling mien which attracts the traveller. Mistral 
depicts Mireille in her fifteenth year, bringing to the basket-maker and 
his son a dish of beans seasoned with the oil of olive-trees. 
Fresh, ingenuous, her face, with flower-like cheeks, had two dimples, 
and her gaze was dew-like which dissipated all pain .... 
The rays of the stars were less soft and less pure ; dark, curly 
tresses shone on her head. The young man was dazzled by so 
much charm and youth — ^but what could there be in common 
between him and that rich girl of Crau, he who lived on the bank^ 
of the Rh6ne, between the poplars and the willow-trees in a cottage 
gnawed by the constant incursions of the river and who went from 
farm to farm mending broken baskets. 

Canto XII which relates the death of Mireille is sublime ! 
The very simple romance commenced under the shade of the Mas 
[farm) of Micocoules ends with the fatal pilgrimage of the Holy Maries, 

Truly a great poet had been bojn. The subject took possession 
of the imagination of painters and musicians ; Gounod, in 1864, 
gave his Mireille, admirably interpreted by the great artist Mme* 
Moilan-Carvalho ; and later on. Cot exhibited a MireiUe Sortant de 
VEglise, which has become classical. Numerous works followed 
Mireille, Calendrau appeared eight years after ; then came a collection 
of poems, songs, romances, sirventes [Les lies d'or — Lis Isclo 
published in 1874. The celebrated Coupe is to be found there (4867). 

'' La Comtesse' " was published in 1866 ; it is a proud and doleful 
composition. In 1884, Mistral dedicated Nerto, a Proven 9 al tale, 
to the Queen of Roumania. It is the climax of the Pope's reign at 
Avignon. During the year of his 80th birthday he made . a present 
of it to His Holiness Pius X, from whom he received congratulations 
by the hands of Cardinal Merry del Val who added : “ Your immortal 
work of the regeneration of Proven 5 al, the renovation of a language 
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venerable among all, particularly of the rich religious tradition who^e 
soul is in your soul, your 'attachment to the traditions and faith 
of your forefathers, all places you in the first rank of the great 
authors who do the utmost credit to human and Christian Literature/' 

The influence of Mistral spread beyond the limits of his province ; 
the radiancy of his work, in spite of the peculiarity of the dialect in 
which it was written has been resplendent. Om may even venture to 
say there is a Mistralian teaching, a Mistralian doctrine ; he has been 
the poet of tradition and the apostle of decentralisation. And here 
it is necessary not to mix centralisation with separation. Mistral 
has been accused of having separatist tendencies ; he never had them 
and the influence of his poem “ La Comtesse has been wrongly con- 
sidered as an appeal to a revolt ol Provence against France. “ Those 
verses were in reality but an inflamed protest against the outrage- 
ous centralisation which encircles the provinces of France so far as 
to do away with all liberty, to stifle them, to deprive them of their 
language, which has taken away their own life, and it was also a 
protest.^igainst the hateful habit which already incited the province 
to mir^ic Paris in every thing. In the same manner in 1861, in 
his poem to the Catalan poets, had he prc)claiincd his entire love of 
France." 

“ The Provengaux, unanimous flame, we belong to the great 
France, frankly and loyally ; for 'tis well to be a number, it is better 
to be called the children ol France. " 

So has he, on every occasion, claimed as his own the grand formula 
of his compatriot anti friend, the pupil-poet Gras : " I love my village 
more than your village ; I love my Provence more than your province ; 
I love France more than all." 

If Mistral is still accused of sei>aratist sympathies, it needs only 
to go back to a letter which he wrote in 1907 to Paul Bourget in which 
he declines his candidature lo the Academia Francaise, "I never had 
any other ambition than that of saving my Prowmgal tongue and 
of glorifying my race, all for the sake of poetry. " 

^ His private opinion is to be found in '*LesbonPtovencam*' (1878), 
" Everyone endeavours to mimic Paris — and everyone bccomas a 
slave^ to fashion. We, the good Provengaux, Knights of the Holy 
Grail, let us become Felihres and we shall remain free." In the 
musings we read : 

"Do you think it does not become an obsession for us — constantly 
to hear it repeated — ^that, above, every one is a prophet and that 
here below, we are all ill-bom ! To here - in all schools — regents, 
rectors, the whole company which we arc obliged to pay out of our 
pockets — ^reproach us a© a fault or stigma — ^the idiom which links 
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us toolir fathers, to our soil ?” Therefore with what just pride does 
he make the appeal Aux Poites Catalans (1861) : “ From the Alps 

to the Pyrenees, and, hand in hand. Poets, let us revive the old ro- 
mance tongue 1 ’Tis the family insignia. 'Tis the sacrament which 
links the sons to the fathers — ^man to his soil ! 'Tis the thread which 
binds the nest to the bough ! ” 

"Intrepid guardians of our genteel language, let us keep it crystal 
and pure and dear as silver ; for, there, doth a whole nation quench 
its tliirst ; for if, face against the ground, a nation fall again, if it 
retains its language, it holds the key which delivers it from its chains." 

These last two verses arc of perfect beauty and truth. A nation 
is conquered only when it forgets or despises its national language. 

The life of Mistral was spent entirely in the South. He had the 
strength of mind to fixSiimself there notwithstanding the attractions 
of Paris and its intellectual and polished society which flattered most 
of his tastes ; for it is wrongly that Lamartine has persistently presented 
him to us as a peasant. Mistral was a refined literary man, a rich 
and independent gentleman and perhaps he had, at times, moments 
when his solitude weighed on him. We refer our readers to^he very 
subtle and sympathetic analysis which the regretted Gaston Paris has 
made of Mistral and of his work. The man there appears to us in 
perfect proportions.* • 

Death took him smiling, full of strength and glory. The great 
Nobel prize had crowned his laborious career. Thsi^Acaddmie Franqaise 
had wished him among its ranks. The great obstacle had been the, 
no doubt, extraordinary condition which Mistral had put to his elec- 
tion, that of making his speech in Provengal. He never would give ini 
and yet Bards had suggested a compromise — so it was whispered — 
that Mistral would write his reception-speech in Provengal and that, 
on the day of his reception, he woul<f read a translation of it in French 
written by himself ; for every one is awate that he wrote our language 
with as much elegance and precision as his natal tongue. 

Nevertheless, he had a great opinion of the Insiitut and had been 
flattered by the tokens of esteem and approbation he had received at its 
hands. Immediately after his glorious debuis he had . obtained 4$or 
MireiUe an honourable prize ; some time before his death he had received 
another of 10,000 francs for his Tresor duF^ibr^e,aa immortal gem 
of the Proven 9 al language. So that the Academie did not hesitate 
to send to his widow its respectful condolences and the homage of its 
deep admiration for the great tpan who had disappeared. 

The funeral took place at Maillane. The whole Provence was 
present. In a collection* of verses which he published some two years 


*See Penssurs et PoeUs^Calmau L^vy, 1896. 
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ago, Les OUvados, Mistral, putting himself the final touch to his work 
in a short poem "Mon tombeait,’’ imagined that, later on, people seeing 
in the Maillane Cemetery the mausoleum which he had had built for 
himself and questioning peasants about it, would receive this answer : 

" It was a man who had been made King of Provence.” 

He had composed for this tomb — a copy of the delicious Renaissance 
ddicule Queen Jeanne’s pavillion, which is still standing in Provence 
.not far from the castle of the Princes of Baux — ^this epitaph suggested 
by the Psalmist’s prayer : “ Not unto us. Lord not unto us, but unto 
Thy Name and tmto our Provence, give Thy glory.” And in conclusion 
let us quote this remark of an excellent critic : “ If Provence now pos- 
. sesses a new literature, if a whole groat nation has once more felt 
conscious of its genius and once more taken hold of its personality, has 
been proud enough to preserve its language, has endeavoured to 
redress its customs, thanks may be given to Mistral who has lived 
only for the glory of his soil. It is also to him that renewed honour 
must be given for that magnificent movement of tradition which 
is seizing all the provinces and may some day give them again their 
ancient splendour.” 


Paris, 


D. MENANT. 
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A WORD TO THE HINDUS. 


Y OU have heard, I dare say, many a speech from the lips of 
great men — ^grcat in the sense that they possess palatial 
mansions, drive in gorgeous equipages, roll in money and wield 
great influence, or great in the sense that they are intellectual 
prodigies — but this is the word of a man in a humble sphere of life, 
who is not a visionary or a revolutionary. He is a student of 
sober history, a close observer of stern facts and is, nevertheless, a 
Hindu of Hindus in the sense that he behaves like a true Hindu ; 
you need not inquire into his religious beliefs. I am afraid tinsel 
is, for the time being, supreme, and it is only experience 
that brings home appreciation of the truths told in simple, 
homely style, although they are felt in the beginning as unpalat- 
able or unsavoury. What I am going to say, let me assure you, is 
not actuated by any personal motive, but solely for your benefit 
in which my benefit also lies. If by this advice some of yom 
false notions arc removed, the task wiU amply repay itself. 

Before I proceed further, let me assure you, without en- 
couraging false pride of ancestry or swelling your heads with the 
glory of the past, that you are the inheritors of a glorious civiliza- 
tion to which you have so steadfastly adhered. You ought tp 
. know that nothing is stationary in nature, nor is an3d:hing per- 
manent in it ; everything moves either forward or backward. 

Now, survey your past for a moment. An inquiry into the 
question as to whether your ancestors came from the Poles or you 
developed on indigenous civilization in India itself, is only in- 
teresting for purposes of historical research. The latest phase of 
your civilization is a division of population (including what are 
called " aborigines ”) intq castes, every one of which has its corres- 
ponding advantages and disabilities and is reckoned superior or 
inferior according as one sentimentally views it or contemplates 
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dignity. By some mysterious self-consolation caste was accepted 
as a practical solution of' many a problem. All attempts at its 
annihilation have hitherto failed. 

It is a moot question whether the caste system was the root 
cause of the fall of the Hindu nation ; perhaps it was one of the 
causes out of many. It is too well known that the causes of the 
fall of a nation are multitudinous, but every nation has its periods 
of infancy, adolescence, senascence, senility and ultimate decay, 
although their periods have been var5dng in different nations. 
Some even think that no nation really dies ; it is only trans- 
formed. Remember that careful husbanding of vitality alwa}^ 
conduces to longevity. Many of your reformers of the past 
strenuously endeavoured to maintain your vitality by introduc- 
tion of new ideas and elimination of pernicious ones. There is 
something which has enabled you to survive many a revolution 
which threatened your disintegration. What is that “ some- 
thing ” ? A little introspection will suggest the answer. Your 
civilization or your religion neither of them has been regarded 
a fashion of the day ; they are deeply rooted, they change, but 
deliberate steps taken arc never again retraced. 

The history of ancient India is very hazy, as yet, in many 
points. , As we are advancing in historical research, several dark 
comers of it are being illumined, thanks to the labours of selfless 
scholars and archaeologists. Ere long we shall see a tolerably 
complete history of ancient India ; the spade has proved the 
greatest helper in the furnishing of material for it. If I am right, 
your civilization was not at high water-mark at the time of 
Moslem invasion. During the Moslem domination there was a 
partial interragnum, no further development, improvement or 
restoration of early Hindu civilization. The Moslem rule, in 
course of time, gave way to a highly civilized Christian Govern- 
ment which now rules over Hindus and the descendants of 
Modem invaders and those of their converts. In the population 
of India they form a considerable portion by no means negligible 
in any respect. Hindus cannot convert them to Hinduism nor 
can they possibly ignore them. They are fellow-subjects sharing 
like fate for weal or woe and to whom India is as dear as it is 
to you. Besides, you have amidst you Jews, Parsis and Christians 
(Indian and Western) who have made India their home. Ere 
long the Christian* community will be a third important 
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community in India. India is not, strictly speaking, a country, 
it is more a continent than what we’ generally understand by 
the tvord country. In size it is equal to Emope minus Russia, 
its population is between one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire 
globe. 

It was your good fortune that your second nilers opened up 
the treasures of Western knowledge to you, leaving you perfect 
liberty to restore your own and improve thereon. I have not 
the least doubt you appreciated your second rulers atfd freely 
and cheerfully imbibed Western laiowledge and pari passu endea- 
voured to restore your own. Your fellow-countrymen, the 
Mohammadans, cither through prejudice or apathy, did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity quite to the same extent. 
Consequently, for some time, they lagged behind till Sir Ahmad 
Khan aroused them from their slumber. 

It seems that some queer ideas cither spontaneously gene- 
rated themselves, or somebody put them in your heads. You 
began to make premature and unreasonable demands on your 
rulers who expected something different from you and in these 
demands you pretended that the less advanced Mohammadan ‘ 
community was with you which, however, was not the case. 
Your political propaganda, pushed with importunity, yielded 
very poor results, because you had miscalculated and misjudged 
the situation. In fullness of time some of your reasonable de- 
mands would have been ungnidgingly acceded to ; btit you did 
not choose to wait. The result was a discomfiture. Your camp 
was split and an ignoble fiasco was* enacted at Surat. The sen- 
sible among you adhered to constitutional methods, the hot- 
headed seceded and took to ways calculated to disturb the har- 
monious and smooth working of administration. Wliat was 
the result ? Progress was set back and the rulers naturally 
became over-vigilant. Laws were passed which would not have 
been in the statute book at all if the behaviour of the hot-headed 
had not called for them. Political crimes have produced disas- 
trous results for the Hindu community with no corresponding 
gain of any sort or kind. 

I am smre that the vast majority among you are sane. They 
are sorry for what is happening, but it appcsirs that in some quar- 
ters absolutely erroneous notions prevail. It is those wrong 
notions which require eradication, 
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Which will you choose of the following alternatives ? 

(a) remain Hindus with the characteristics which 
the word connotes, or 

(b) relapse into fanatical barbarism which means 
Savagery. 

I have said you are the inheritors of a glorious civilization. 
After centuries you evolved a high state of civilized life, your 
watch-words have been Morality, Economy, Industry. 

]Lodk back 1 Ponder over the progress your ancestors had 
made in science and art, the freedom of conscience which your laws 
inculcated, a model code of civil laws, a highly developed theo- 
logy w'hich your Rishis produced, the duties of citizenship which 
your law-givers taught you. Your sacred books teach you that 
Shanti (peace) in every department is the goal and the ideal 
you have to look up to. You have had a humane education for 
over two thousand years which made you regard life, human 
and sub-human, as sacred. Your moral code is of the highest 
conceivable type, your Buddha’s teachings not only made you 
humane but humanized many countries of Asia. 

Is a bomb-thrower, a murderer, a dacoit, a seditionist, reaUy 
a Hindu ? Is he the follower of his ancestors or of his sacred 
books ? 

In my humble opinion, a relapse into fanaticism or bar- 
barism means the utter undoing of Hindu civilization, which took 
centuries to rear up, and the subversion of Hindu religion which 
it has taken ages to construct. A Hindu can be a good soldier 
whose raison d’etre is mainteftance of peace, he can be a good agri- 
culturist, an artizan, a scholar and everything else, but if he be- 
haves like a fanatic callous to life, a disturber of peace, he cannot 
be called a Hindu in any sense. A community that can only 
thrive in peace, which has, as a matter of fact, thrived in peace 
hitherto, cannot do itself any good if turbulence becomes its watch- 
word.. On the contrary, once there is disturbance of peace in 
India, gainers, if any, will certainly not be that mass of humanity 
composed of heterogenous elements which passes under the designa- 
tion of Hindu. Most Hindus are not perhaps quite alive to the 
horrors of a revolution. Drive the English from the land (which 
I do not believe you can by supremest efforts). You may de- 
pend upon it that you will again be ruled in the North of India 
by frontier tribes ot their leaders, and in the south you will feill 
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a prey to some maritime power which wfll not stand compari- 
son with your present rulers in any respect. Will that be a de- 
sirable state of things ? 

There is yet time to mend so as to profit by the golden oppor- 
tunities which’ Providence has placed in your way. 

If there are any disabilities which you complain of, they 
will, it is hoped, be removed in course of time, if you only behave 
judiciously. 

Do not forget that : — * . 

1. You live under the protection of a Government which 
has all the merits of all known forms of Government, ancient 
or modern, and none of their demerits. 

2. You have full scope for improving the administration 
on all lines. You have fair voice in Executive and Legislative 
Councils and Municipal Corporations. 

3. You enjoy freedom of conscience, freedom of worship, 
rites and ceremonies. 

4. You have full opportunities to revive your ancient litera- 
ture and institutions without let or hinderance. 

5. You have full scope for education of all descriptions In 
India and abroad. 

6. You have an efficient machinery for administration of 
justice. 

7. All the resources of the country are being developed day 
by day for the benefit of all concerned. 

8. Opportunities for foreign travel are open to you. 

9. You have a free press bftt which, possibly owing to per- 
version of its privileges, may not hereafter be allowed to retain 
absolute freedom. In this respect, too, there is time to 
mend before it is too late. The vernacular press undoubtedly 
requires to be placed in better hands. 


A PUNJABEE. 
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TO THE KOKIL. 


I. 

Where art thou roaming, Kokil, far and far ? 

O come into my little garden here. 

Where every flower is moving like a star 

That twinkles through the veil of midnight drear ; 

• Thy song is wasted on the hollow skies 
Which echo not, nor catch a dropping note 
Of thy sweet melting heart. 

And thus on dreary plains it faints and dies : 

Ku-oo ! and there my eyes so fondly gloat ! 

Come down, O Kokil, teU me where thou art ! 

II. 

When cold winds sharply swept the shivering land 
And drooping sheep returned home early eve ; 

While yellow loaves rolled at some unseen wand 
And gloomy clouds did lAango-blossoms reave ; 
While birds lay closing fast within the nest 
Their trembling plumes ; I sat alone and sad. 

For thou wert far away ; 

My spirit sank and shuddered like the rest : 

Ku-oo ! and up I jumped so gay and mad ! 

Oume, soon, O magic Bird, why thus delay ? 

III. 

O mystic herald of the joyous Spring ! 

Thy voice is like a trumpet to the heavens 
That now unfold the living blue and ring - 

With thy shrill note that aU the earth enlivens : 

The birds now skip from bough to bough and twitter 
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The clouds depart like screens upon the stage. 

And leave their altered home : 

The drooping leaves now move, awake and glitter : 

As all, without thee, felt it was an age 
Since thou hadst left for other skies to roam. 

IV. 

And whither didst thou roam for all this while 
And find a land of love and pure delight. 

Where thou couldst so enjoy the verdurous smile 
Of happy vales and leafy gardens bright. 

Where softly spoke the opening buds at morn 
And starry blossoms hung on moonlight-boughs 
That swinging poured the dew 
On golden earth, where hoary Capricorn 
Did never show his snowy thorny brows. 

Or Beauty ever those sad wrinkles knew ? 

V. 

Now when thy ever-rising raptures fill 

The waiting world with thine own visions sweet. 
And in thine echoes calling hill to hill. 

Some message new, unheard, we gaily greet, 

O Bird or Angel ! Say where thou hast been. 
Thy fresher skies, thy soft love-scented air. 

Thy mountain-heaps of flowers. 

Thy greener woods and pleasure-shades between. 
Thy sunny dome of light and azure rare 
And thy sweet music-haunted magic bowers ! 

VI. 

What dreams are thine, I know not, happy Bird ! 

Come down to me, that I may half conceive 
Thy mellow dreams and songs unseen, unheard 
On earth, where heavily our bosomy heave : 

We know not how to laugh a rosy flood. 

Or play to pallid cheeks our joy-string'd lyre. 

To break in dimples deep : 

Our smiles are bitter and our tears are blood : 

We sow our precious flowers in flaming fire 
And in our burning heaven we sit and weep ! 
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VII. 

What if the fool despise thy figure dark ; 

He knows not what a honey-flooded voice 
And heart thou hast, but only flings his mark 
At thee in his own darkened heart ! Rfejoice, 
That thou art dark without but bright within ! 
Thou art not like the friends of mirth who wend 
To hum like flies and cling. 

But when our hearts do shake with sorrow's din. 
And when our need is sorest, O true Friend, 
Thou comest, welcome Prophet of the Spring ! 

VIII. 

Come down, O Kokil ! speak to me Ku-oo 1 
And make my garden thine own Springful skies. 
That I may sing with thee thy love to woo : 

O let me look into thy joy-lit eyes ! 

That man should here a moment’s pleasure get, 
Which moves and wakes his sorrow-laden heart. 
Is worth his life of pain ! 

Whore have thy echoes fallen ? Speak thou yet ! 

Ku-oo, Ku-oo, Oo-oo, — and off thou art ! 

Where is the Kokil now ? I sing in vain f 


Madras. 


ARDESHIR F. KHABARDAR. 
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SOME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN OUR VILLAGES. 

I NDIA has been aptly described as a nest of village communities. 

The villa. ge is the growth of centuries. It is the product of the 
peculiar political condition of India fostered by the traditional social 
habits and customs of the Indian people. With their punchayets, 
their watchmen, artisans and the other equipments of a self-sufficing 
political machinery, these beehives of republicanism are coeval with 
the emergence of the Indian people into the light of history. They 
have survived the corrosive influences of time, and the repeated 
invasions of foreign foes. The political experience of the Indian nation 
is what was gained in steering these villages through the storms of 
anarchy and confusion that blew over their devoted heads. It uj^s 
no small schooling in self-government, fair-mindedness, fair-play and 
the administration of unpolluted justice that our forefathers received 
in sitting as judges in the rural judiciary — ^the punchayet. True to 
traditions, both the essential and .non-essential requirements of the 
race continued to be produced in villages by the patient and contented 
peasant and the intelligent handicraftsmen. 

Whore the habits of the people are so inveterately rural, we need 
not hesitate to say that it is neitBer a mark of good statesmanship, 
nor proof of foresight to cast these social and political instincts of 
the race to the winds, and force upon the nation institutions utterly 
alien to it. For any system of administration to take deep root in 
the land and flourish, it cannot aflord to lose sight of these vested 
assets lying locked up in our villages. 

No great industries have sprung up in towns in place of the gradu- 
ally disappearing rural handicrafts, and our towns are but thS homes 
of the intellectual class — ^the lawyer,' the doctor, the schoolmaster, etc, 
— ^who, however serviceable to society in other respects, do not contri- 
bute even a bit to the production of the wealth of the nation. And 
especially in a country where 80 per cent, of the population are 
directly or indirectly -dependent upon agriculture and where any 
industries worth the name exist in villages, the pulse of national 
prosperity and national flnance can be felt only there where the 
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food- producer and industrial supplier live. An analysis of the rural 
conditions alone is enough 'to lead us to a right realisation of the 
economic degradation and the economic possibilities ol the Indian 
nation. 

In grouping he facts under the time-honoured . classification of 
land, labour and capital, we shall begin with 

Land. 

This has come to be the least productive of investments. It is 
undeniable* that arable lands have leaped up enormously in price (at 
least in ‘the southern districts of the Madras Presidency) out of all 
proportion to their yield — and this within an incredibly short time. 
An acre of land which 6 years back exchanged hands at Rs. 400 (this 
was then considered a lucky bargain for the seller) now fetches about 
Rs. 2,500. That this rise in price is not due to any increase in the 
productivity of land owing to improvements in irrigation is evident. 
For this upward movement is noticeable also in lands that enjoyed 
good facilities for water-supply and underwent no improvement in this 
direction. The causes for this phenomenal rise are to be sought more 
in the lack of industrial concerns into which capital might flow and 
also in the lack of boldness and confidence to trust money to specula- 
tion which industries in their nascent stages necessarily involve. 

Steeped in the agricultural literature of the West, huge innovations 
productive of fabulous out-turns are recommended by many to the 
toil-worn and perpetually needy agriculturist. The introduction of 
the English plough as a perfect instrument for turning up the sods, 
the use of scientific manures as ideal fertilisers, automatic instru- 
ments for sowing to ensure regular interspaces between seeds, and 
machinery for reaping arc some of the lines on which illimitable 
possibilities for improvement hWe been pointed out. But our 
enthusiasm for innovations should not blind us to facts. I fear, 
the conditions under which the land is held, the limited resources 
of the land-holder and climatic and other local circumstances seriously 
circumscribe the scope for these suggestions to be carried into effect. 

To take the plough for example, country ploughs can be had for 
a rupc^e and hence distinctly command the patronage of the peasant 
public in preference to the English patterns, which, however superior 
in respect of the quantity and quality of work turned out, involve 
an initial outlay of six or seven rupees which the villager' is either 
unwilling or unable to make. Even supposing this initial difficulty 
can be overcome, a more formidable one crops up to render any 
innovation in this direction utterly valueless. • 

Can the bony, stunted breed of our cattle be yoked to these 
massive ploughs ? Will they not die of the strain in a few days ? The 
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introduction of the English plough is thus impossible without being 
preceded by an improvement of the catllc of the country, and not a 
little can be done in this direction by the improvement in the forest- 
administration as was evidenced by the investigations of the Forest- 
Committee in the Madras Presidency that closed its sittings recently. 
Then there is no branch of cultivation a scientific and close attention 
to which can be so calculated to increase the productivity of the soil 
and which is so woefully neglected in India as 

Manuring. 

Land is not the fabulous Ashayyapatra — an iiicxliaustibki store- 
house. Each harvest means so much of its productive powers drained 
and leaves it the poorer lor that, unless adequately recouped. 

An emirirical and routine system of manuring followed for centuries 
together has robbed it of its vitality. The only manure used is cattle- 
dung and the way in which it is preserved considerably diminishes 
its fertilising value. The dunghill at the back of (ivery Indian rural 
habitation — a miscellaneous heap oi ashes and other scrapings of the 
oven and of Ihe sweepings of the house the major portion ol which is 
earth uncovered, moistened by the rain, locking with pulretaction under 
the influence of all the five elements and vitiating the atmosphere — is 
only too common, though revolting, a spectacle not to be noticed evijfi 
by a casual visitor to our villages. A respectable portion of even this 
home-produced manure is used up as fuel by the ignorant hous(5wife, and 
the rigorous afforestation of land, and the consequent dearth of fuel, 
not a little threatens to choke up even this limited supply of manure. 
When we read of the elaborate arrangements organised in Japan to 
utilise urine also for this • purpose, we are struck with horror at tlie 
indifference with which our agriculturists allow such a useful 
fertiliser to run to waste. But we aru gald to notice that under inspira- 
tion of some of the vernacular journals and some publications bearing 
on agriculture, there are half-liearted attempts made in a few villages 
to turn this to accoimt. The surface of the cattle-shed is covered with 
closely-chopped straw or with some loose soil which is scraped off 
and added on to the dunghill, after being allowed to remain long enough 
to be completely soaked in urine. This will also incidentally secure 
better sanitation in cattle-sheds which, at present, are the* most 
abominable scats of nauseating stinks. 

Green manuring, though practised in a few parts, is yet new 
to very many of the agriculturists. Rotation of crops is another favour- 
ite recommendation of our agricultural writers and its importance 
does not seem lo have, been realised at all by our peasants. 

Having had a glimpse into the state of the land, we meet with no 
more flattering conditions when we proceed tg examine 
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It is a notorious fact thkt most of the Indian agriculturists are 
perpetually on the brink of starvation. A thin gruel of rice (usually of 
some coarser grain) in the morning, to be followed by another after their 
return from work in the evening form the only scanty food of these hard* 
worked sons of the soil. Their insanitary and low-roofed homesteads 
are the most sumptuous of invitations to diseases and whenever any 
epidemic breaks out in the village, this class 3nelds the largest toll 
of victims. The fact of our peasantry’s irretrievable indebtedness 
to the village money-lender, from which neither a plentiful harvest 
nor the clemency of the lender relieves him, is only a too well-known 
feature of our economic distress. There are no organisations to receive 
their small savings in seasons of plenty and to help them with trifling 
loans to enable them to tide over seasons of scarcity without resort 
to the money-lender — the village vampire. 

Skilled labour is in no belter condition. It is becoming rarer and 
rarer under the stress of foreign competition. Cheap screws and other 
materials from Birmingham have converted the smith’s forge into an 
idler’s chavadi or rendezvous. It needs no saying that the cheap 
products of the looms of Manchester have reduced to starvation wages, 
if not driven out of the field completely, the indigenous weaver. There 
are no industries worth the name yet surviving in our villages and these, 
from being the scats of tluriving industries, have sunk to the position 
of an extensive market for foreign goods. Probably the only man who 
has, till now, held his ground against this process of elimmatioii is 
the potter. The brittleness of his ware and the disproportionate 
cost of transportation implied in large bulk and little weight, operate 
strongly in his favour. But the alarmingly increasing popularity ot 
the foreign enamelled wares strongly suggests that his doom also is 
but a question of time. So much for the labouring classes. Wc find 
nothing pleasant to record about 

Capital. 

Where the out-turn from the land is at the lowest ebb and where 
industries have died, or are slowly dying, much capital cannot be 
expeettd to exist. The little of it that there is, is what was saved, 
rather than what was gained, through a rigid system of economy by 
the village Mirasdar from the surplus produce of his land. It lies 
closely locked up in his hands and there being no lucrative industrial 
investments hard by, what more sagacious disposal of it can he 
make than lending it out jn small driblets gl usurious rates to his 
needy neighbours ? What^ is left after meeting this limited demand, 
he invests in the purcha<ip of lands. At first it may seem unaccount- 
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able that, in a country where people are accustomed to high rates 
of interest, there should be a rush for lands which, under the present 
condition, with the best efforts of man and the^fuU favours of Nature, 
yield but someting below 5 per cent, per annum. The reasons for this 
seem to be the limited scope for money-dealing that the village 
market affords, a slowly gathering opinion that the profession of the 
money-lender is dishonouring to any man of fellow-feeling and 
honesty and also to the insecurity of these loans which defies all 
calculations owing to the perpetually doubtful solvency of the bor- 
rower. Thus we find from an analysis of the conditions of land, 
labour and capital that they call for urgent 

Remedial Measures. 

Tlie indispensable preliminary to all schemes for rural improvement 
is to open the eyes of the agriculturist to a full sense of his condition 
and to the chances for improvement which are open to him if he 
would only bestir himself. Cheap journals and pamphlets setting forth 
these economic problems ought to be placed within the reach of 
every poor man. This strongly presupposes an ability on the part of 
the labourer to read and write — ^the birthright of every citizen of 
the modem Western states. For without this even the most charit- 
able intentions of the Government are defeated. Sanitary measures 
often fail of success and the best attempts of the Government are 
therefore abused and frustrated. 

Very many times has it been my painful experience to observe 
many outrageous irregularities in connection with the Government 
agricultural loans for land improvements. Very often we have noticed 
an agriculturist availing himself of these loans on the ostensible object of 
digging wells in his land while he was really borrowing for his daughter’s 
marriage expenses. Even when he botrows for honest purposes, he 
has to dispose of a third of the loan in the shape of bribes. Owing 
to his supreme ignorance, he considers the loan in the light of a favour 
from the local subordinate Revenue Officials, rather than of a right 
which the munificence of the Government has entitled him. 

Tliere are hardly any institutions in the country to induce small 
savings and to issue loans payable in small instalments over long 
periods. A very ancient and universal S 3 retem of periodically pooling 
small sums and ballotting the pool — ^the chit ss^tem — is the only 
indigenous device for stimulating the accumulation of capital. This 
ought to be developed on modem lines. 

But the main relief for this ^onomic strain is to be sought in the 
establishment of banks on .co-operative principle — ^like the Raiffesein 
and other similar banks of Europe which have been attended 
with phenomenal success. This will not only siu>plant the r6gime of 
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the money-lender, but the training involved in their management 
will inspire habits of prudenee, thrift, foresight and mutual help. 

All these reforms wftl be utterly valueless unless they are accompa- 
nied by the establishment of huge industrial concerns which will not 
only provide food and employment to the many starving, but also 
develop the business capacity and the administrative tjict of the 
nation. For the conditions of modern industry based on the rigorous 
laws of supply and demand, conflict and conipetition, are not congenial 
to the growth of a weak and puny breed. It should be never forgot- 
ten that industry is the hand-maid of agriculture. It will not only 
be a' plentiful resource in times of famine, but will also, in times of 
plenty, alleviate the condition of the agricultural labourers by weaning 
away a lot of them for its own purpose. 

A land repeatedly robbed of its vitality by a routine and em- 
pirical system of cultivation followed for centuries together, a benighted 
though extremely thrifty peasantry — ^uncared for and unattended 
to by their masters, housed in insanitary quarters, ever lingering 
on the brink of starvation and bankruptcy, having neither facilities 
nor inducements to save, with but littlC'or no capital, shy and retiring 
by nature, shrinking from all speculative investments, a depend- 
ence on agriculture of a population out of all proportion to its resour- 
ces, a paucity, if not a total absence, of industrial establishments — these 
are some of the economic problems to be grappled with in our villages, 
and it is on their right solution that the building-up of the New India 
depends. 


Madras. 


N. S. SUBBIA. 
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{Concluiei from our last number.) 

Chapter V. 

A mong the Corilon connexions there happciieil to ho an elderly lady 
who was rich and unmarried. She may have had an early dis- 
appointment which she had taken to heart. Fortunateljy for her nu- 
merous friends, she had not taken it to temper, for there never existed 
a creature of more lavish good nature than Miss Melford. She kept 
a luxurious flat in London but most of her time was spent on the Con- 
tinent. She travelled en prince, courier and all acconling, and was 
generally accompanied by some more or less impecunious female* 
friend whom she made hospitably welcome to all the creature comforts 
with which she surrounded herself. She paid their e.xpenses like a queen 
and only drew the line at loans. She gave no reason — only she xvouldnH, 
It was the only fault in a very perfect character, Mrs. Bussell thought. 

Mrs. Bussell was a society woman, who dressed, gambled, specula- 
ted and spent money generally in a way that made her only loo glad to 
make economies by sponging for a couple of months after the season 
on the wealthy Miss Melford, It ly* not therefore with any grati- 
fication that she heard in answer to an offer of her company, that her 
intended hostess was already provided with a spoilt child, for that was 
the character her exuberant generosity insisted on imposing upon 
her guest of the moment. Cecil Coriton did not fill out the lines of 
the part at all adequately in the old lady's opinion. She paid her own 
hotel bills. As to courifir, suite of rooms at first-class hotel, voiture 
always at her disposal and the rest, there was no help for it. Cecil 
had to submit to be spoilt. She had been fallen in love with at her 
first introduction to this elderly good fairy who called Laurence 
cousin and who insisted on taking charge of her and the baby 
the very moment she heard of the impending separation of the young 
pair. Miss Melford was going to Switzerland. She rather liked a 
crowd, she said, and she had already engaged the most charming 
quarters at Interlachen, She wanted to shew the two lakes to 
6 
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Cecil herself and she talked about the Jungfrau as if the virgin 
peak were a maid-servant retained by the “ administration " as though 
for her individual convenience. Cecil was in despair at losing her 
husband, but she was not wholly proof against the fascinations cf the 
prospect spread before her. It was something to talk over mountain- 
eering tweeds and Jaegers with him before his departure and know 
that he would be able to picture her with an Alpen-stock and surround- 
ed by the special group of guides without whom Miss Melford declared 
she would never be permitted to stir a yard from a made road. 
She exaggerated her adventurous inclinations in order to give herself 
the pleasure of having promises of caution extorted from her, and said 
good-bye with a firm resolve never to set foot within a mile of a glacier 
and to send a photograph of herself fully equipped with ice axe and 
riicksack at least once a week to her husband in the desert. 

Now it came to pass that in some inexplicable way (probably 
through a lady’s maid) Mrs. Bussell had early information of the terras 
on which Cecil Coriton was about to share Miss Mclford’s hospitality. 
She herself was in difficulties that made it very de^irable that she 
should not be in England for — well, she hardly liked to say how 
long, and she really had not the money to pay more than her 
railway fare to — ^anywhere. She felt quite sure that with a little 
judicious and ineffectual reticence as to her destitute condition, the old 
lady (who, after all, was economising in spite of herself on Cecil’s hotel 
bills) would insist upon making her “free of her mouth’’ at any rate, 
and of course her rooms would always be open to her as an old friend. 
That was something, and there was no telling if one of her speculative 
investments might not turn up trumps during her absence from Lon- 
don. So Cecil, who had heard nothing about her, was a little puzzled 
on the second day after their arrival at Intcrlachen to be introduced 
by Miss Melford to Mrs. Bussell, ah old friend of hers, of whom she hoped 
they should see a great deal during their stay. They did. After the first 
two or three days Mrs. Bussell was quite as much a member of their 
little mtnage as Cecil herself. And Cecil liked it. The new intimate 
was delightful as furniture ; she had the art of giving a hotel-room the 
look of old occuaption which makes just the difference between squat 
ting and inhabiting. She was nice and cosy and chatty, and knew 
any number of pleasant people. Miss Melford knew a good many 
herself and between the two Cecil found herself in the middle of a little 
vortex of gay society. There were picnics and expeditions and little 
dances, all of which Mrs. Bussell enjoyed quite as much as Cedi did, 
although she had been doing nothing but tl\at sort of thing for the last 
half dozen years — so she said. She might as well have made it a round 
dozen at once and still have been within the truth. She was 
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thirty-five though slie did not look her age within ten years, thanks 
to very slight, careful and constant repair of her delicate little face. 
She was often taken for a Frenchwoman and there was a certain piquancy 
about her small features and her large dark eyes and slight lissom 
figure which would have passed muster on a boulevard. She dressed 
admirably and probably was "in" with a dressmaker in the first 
flight, for no ordinary allowance could have stood the numerous 
changes of costume with which she excited the envy even of the 
brilliant birds of Transatlantic Paradises who flock to Interlachen in 
the season. Had she any allowance ? She had a husband of whom 
she never spoke without a sigh and who was generally supposed* to be 
in the Brazils. 

Altogether, tlic two were the most popular group in Interlachen 
and there was quite a thrill of sympathy in their little world when 
the story went round that Miss Melford had been robbed ! 

Chapter VI. 

Nobody could belter afford to be robUed, to be sure, and the feel- 
ing, if analysed, would probably have been found to mean no more 
than that it was a shame to plunder a person who made such a heartily 
hospitable use of what she had. Miss Melford was not given to 
the ostentatious display of jewelry. But she had, and occasionally, 
wore, an ornament or two of serious value. Her bedroom opened into 
the sitting-room which she occupied practically in common with her 
two guests. There was no other exit but by a door she usually kept 
bolted, only opening it when she summoned her maid. On this 
particular occasion, she had put upon her dressing-table, just a few 
minutes before the gong sounded for dressing, a very precious star, four 
sizable diamonds and a very large one in the centre. She had not 
unbolted the service door when she vfas called away by Mrs. Bussell 
for some trivial reason and went into her room. When she returned to 
her own, the star was gone and the service door still bolted. But the 
window was not. It was some 20 feet from the ground and the day 
before had been cleaned from the outside by a man upon a ladder. The 
ladder had been removed as soon as the work was done but it was 
still close by, upright against the wall of the house under a little 
shelter. It seemed impossible, but it must have been taken out, 
put up, used and replaced during the half dozen minutes Miss Melford 
had been out of her bedroom. That was the only possible explanation. 
Some one of the three occupants had been in the sitting-room the 
whole time. 

Instant enquiry was. made. In vain. There was nothing for it 
but to dine with what appetite they might, and hope that the next 
^ay would throw light upon a very unpleasant occurrence. 
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Miss Melford took hor loss with philosophy. She joined the 
others at breakfast a^t_gaily as ever. 

“ Let this be a warning to you, my dears,” she said. ‘'41ways 
wear paste.” 

I’m safe enough,” said Mrs. Bussell. '' I might wear all 
Golconda. Nobody would believe in it. Poverty is as good as any 
number of policemen. Cecil now — ” 

” Cecil is as simple as a Quaker,” said Miss Melford. " Why 
didn’t I follow your example, my dear ? But this is really a 
queer business. I don’t half believe in that ladder. Why didn’t 
somebody see it ? ” 

" ' The King was in his parlour, ’ ” quoted Cecil. “ ‘ All the 
servizio* was busy. All the guests were getting ready for dinner — ’ ” 
“ ‘Wlien out hopped a little bird ’ — No, Cecil, I don’t see any open- 
ing for a gazza ladra t said Miss Melford.” I wish there was. I do 
hate suspecting people.” ' 

“ I remember years agq in London a case just like this, window, 
ladder and aU,” said Mrs. Bussell. " But there it turned out after 
all that the thief was inside, a girl staying in the house. It was all 
hushed up somehow. She was so young — so pretty, I believe, that the 
magistrate really wouldn’t send her for trial. Magistrates are only 
' men, after all. American people, they were. I wonder what became 
of the girl. I don’t think she was American. Jones, her name was. 
Very clever creature ! ” 

” She swam under and disappeared among the ‘ indistinguishable 
throng ’ of Jones’s,” said Miss Melford. — “ Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Cecil. I forgot that your name was — ^but there are very good Jones. 
Poays- Jones, you were, wern’t you ?” " 

“ Jones pure and simple ” said Cecil laughing. " Good gracious f 
There’s that baby crying !” 

And up she jumped and disappeared. 

“ Poor Cecil !” said Miss Melford. ” But it isn’t a distinguish- 
ed name. And they are such charming people, her uncle and aunt. 
I don’t think she quite liked what I said. I didn’t hear the baby. Did 
you?” 

^ Mrs. Bussell laughed and went on with her breakfast. She hadn’t 
Jieard Cecil’s baby give tongue any more than Miss Melford, and Cecil 
'>vas by no means thin-skinned generally, either ! 

They were only going to stay a week more at Interlachen. Then , 
MisSv Meldford had taken rooms at a hotel in the hills. Interlachen 

- - - ■ ; — — — ■ > ; 

• A nursery rhyme. — ** Servizio "==aU the domestics. ^ 

t ** Gazza ladxa ’'=thievish Jackdaw. ** La Gazza Ladra ** is the name of a 
celebrated Opera. ^ 
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is on the level of the lakes. No discovery whatever was made as re- 
garded the missing ornament. Mrs. Bussellfe news froni London 
seemed to give her anxiety. - She dropped vague hints of money trou- 
bles and was mysteriously plaintive in moments^ of semi-expansive 
confidence to Cecil.. With Miss Melford she was as gay as ever and 
the little journpy was accomplished under the most delightful circum 
stances possible. 

1 am not going to describe the Alps. To borrow Shakespeare's 
expression, they beggar all description,'* and descriptions axe mostly 
poor enough witliout being absolutely pauperized by such a jmbject. 
Miss Melford \vas determined that Cecil should see a glacier, though she 
was bound by promise not to set foot on one. So as the weather was 
perfectly heavenly, tliej^ made up a tiny little party to a “ point" 
quite near, she said. There was Mrs. Bussell and Cecil. Miss Melford 
had seen glaciers before. And for men, there was an elderly clergyman 
and an Oxonian in rather poor health, neither of them in the least dis- 
posed to adventure, and of course a stalwai;! guide. A couple of hours' 
climb to a broad mountain edge with the glacier right below them. 
And then lunch, and afterwards the men might clin\b on with the guide 
for another half hour and absolutely get their feet on the snow and have 
another view, while the two ladies stopped and rend novels. And they 
would all be back as easily as possible to tea at 5 o'clock. 

Chapter VII. 

It all went as smoothly as possible, and I wish I had space to re- 
peat their conversation at lunch and how Cecil was chaffed about her 
conscientious abstinence from glaciers and retorted by asking the clergy- 
man if he had ever abstained from anything from motives of conscience, 
which put him to his rememberings." But he extricated himself 
triumphantly by sajdng he had abstsiined from reading M. Ernest 
Renan's celebrated book ! You see all the party were old friends — of 
Interlachen. And llicn the two men had their pipes and Mrs. Bussell 
a cigarette and the .two mountain climbers started with the guide for 
their half hour ascent of a formidable peak ! They were to be back 
in an hour at the outside. And the porter went off back with the 
luncheon basket. And so Cecil and Mrs. Bussell were left to their 
novels. Of course Miss Melford had provided them with thick shawls 
to sit on and I dare say Cecil may have thought that it was a pity no 
photographers was there to snap them with the lovely background 
of snowy peaks and sun-steeped precipices, in front of which their 
flowery shelf of mountain grass projected itself like a staige. They 
followed ^the men with theii« eyes as long as they were in sight and then 
Cecil cort^osed herself to read — or sleep under cover of a book. But 
Mrs. Bussell was conversationally disppsed. . , 
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'* Cecil ! ” — She stopped for a moment. " Why were you ever 
called that ? Is it a family name ? It doesn’t suit you a bit.” 

” They’ve docked it. Short for Cecilia. Because I havn’t a note 
•of music in my whoje composition.” 

•She concealed a yavm and lazily turned a page pf her book. 

“ Why don’t you insist upon being called by your other name ? 
You have another name, havn’t you ?” 

" Oh, I suppose so (sleepily). But I havn’t been called by it 
for ever so long. Years and years — before I married.” 

“ Katherine — I like Katherine ever so much better for you than 
that stupid Cecil.” 

“ How did you know my other name was that ? ” asked Cecil, 
still seemingly half asleep. 

” Saw it in a book of yours,” said Mrs. Bussell, easily. 

Cecil knew this to be a lie. The few Tanchnityes she had were 
all recent purchases. There came into her face for a single second the 
look that Mrs. Powjre Jonc» had seen and respected— the look of a 
desperate creature in a comer. Mrs. Bussell was only thinking of her 
own needs. She did not take warning. 

“ Cecil 1 My last news from London was horrible. I am ruined.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” said Cecil, with smiling 
* incredulity. “ I have heard you say so before, you know. Ruin 
seems to agree with you. With all your friends — ” 

" I tell you I am serious. People in deadly straits do — strange 
things. I am on the very verge of making — a fortune. And I shall 
go to utter smash with it all but in my very hands. I ntusl keep my 
account with Geldberger open. Seven hundred pounds would do it. ” 

She turned herself as she lay and rested her weight on her two 
hands, looking Cecil straight in^the face. 

“ You must lend it to me. ” 

Cecil understood. Both women were in earnest now. Their 
voices hardly rose above a whisper. 

" I have not got it.” 

” You can get it from you husband. Or you can raise it on your 
own note of hand. I will show you how. I must have it, or — " 
c " I will do nothing of the sort. — ^What do you mean ?” 

Mrs. Bussell spoke in a rapid, matter of fact tone. There was no 
need to bluster. She held cards that must win. 

” If you refuse, 1 will write to your husband: And I will tell Miss 
Melford the moment I see her where to look for — Katherine Jones. — 
You had better do as I tell you.” , ^ 

•“ I will not. Do your worst. But, if you do, sooner or later I 
will murder you.” „ 
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Mrs. Bussell laughed. She got up from the ground and stood in 
front of Cecil who was still seated, looking d#wn upon her with cool 
certainty, imdisguised contempt in her tone. 

“ I will take my chance of your doing that — of course, I shall tell 
my solicitor of yoiy kind intention by to-night's post. Come, don’t be 
a fool. I’ll take your note of hand for six hundred. I can get four , 
hundred upon that. And you won’t have to pay for years. Not- at 
all, in all likelihood, for in a fortnight I shall have landed a big coup 
and I’ll pay you back — and you shall give me — ^that thing you stole of 
Miss Melford's. I can get £300 for it.” • 

“ I tell you I will not. " 

“ I shall get the money out of your husband for holding my 
tongue.” 

Cecil had gone as white as new parchment. She kept pulling in 
an automatic way at the thick shawl she had been lying on. It lay 
now over her knees as she sat erect. She spoke very low, as if to 
herself. , 

" Poor Laurence ! It would break his heart.” 

" I can’t help that.” (brutally.) “ I tell you I must have the 
money.” 

Cecil had drawn a safety-pin from her belt. She pinned the shawl 
tightly ‘and securely round her waist. • 

" I don’t wonder you’re cold — ^it’s your last chance. You shotdd 
think of your baby.” ’ ' 

" I do,” said Cecil quite quietly and ’inoffensively. She was 
pulling on her long gloves now. There was no wind and the very hill 
side seemed asleep. " It’s for Laurence and him; ” 

She rose slowly. 

“ Going to get the start dowi^ ?” — sneeringly, “ What’s the 
good ? Your name will damn you.” 

No. — I am going to kill you.” 

As she spoke she made a step forward and grasped the other’s two 
wrists, holding her at arm’s length as she urged her backwards. Mrs. 
Bussell saw she was lost. Her gasp of sudden horror emptied her 
lungs. She could not get breath even to scream. Her furious 
kicks were thrown away on the thick shawl that swathed Cecil^from 
waist to foot. One fierce thrust in which weight and muscle and 
motion were gathered together and expended in a single mighty effort, 
and the thing was — done. 

Cecil listened. The edge sloped away for half a dozen yards. 
Then there was a sheer i(all. 

of how many feet ? She counted. “ One — ^two — ^three. *f That: 
was enough.— Thud I 
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" You won't tell anyone much after that, you blackmailing devil/' 

• she said, through clenched teeth. There had been no real struggle. 
No trace was left. She looked round, took off her gloves quietly, 
unpinned her improvised apron and then entered with deliberate 
energy upon her new part, running and screaming in^the direction the 
men of the party had taken. By-and-bye they met, Oh, I don't 
know. I can't tell," she said in answer to their horrified questions. 
" She talked to me of some dreadful difficulty she was in. About 
money, • I think. And then she went quite close to the edge — and 
laughed — y I don’t get giddy " she said. And I — thought she was — 
joking.* And I didn't like it and I said ' Don't,' and shut my eyes. 
And I heard — a sort of rustle. And then — Oh, must she be dead ? 
Is there no hope ? Oh, do go round ! Get to the bottom quick. 
I can get back alone. Oh ! " 

And she collapsed in passionate hysterics. 

By the time the body was brought to' the hotel, Cecil was calm 
enough. 

" Poor thing !" she said to Miss Melford. " She had some terrible 
money difficulty, she told me. Shares or stocks, or something. You 
know her people ? " 

" I don't know their address, ” said Miss Melford. ' You and I 
must open her writing case and find out who to write to. They have 
brought me her keys. Quite dead, she was. Poor thing !" 

They opened the writing case. The first thing they saw con- 
firmed Cecil's words. It was a letter from a stockbroker demanding 
an immediate settlement. Miss Melford took it to the window to read. 
Cecil sought further in the case. All at once. — 

" Come here", she said with solemn meaning. * 

Miss Melford came. There, among letters and loose papers, lay 
her missing star ! * 

" Cecil, we must say nothing of this," she said. Cecil quite 
agreed. 


England, 


D. C. PEDDER. 
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Last month wc had the pleasure of recording the moveihent to , 
pray for an extension of H. E. Lord Hardinge’s 
Death of Lady office as Viceroy of India. This month we have 
Hardinge. the sad and painful duty of recording Lady 
Hardinge’s unexpected and untimely death. 
Among the factors which often add poignancy to one's sorrow are 
its suddenness and its contrast to solne happiness of the moment 
when a calamity befalls. Both these elements were present to add 
keenness to the grief felt by the people at this sad occurrence. 
When Her Excellency left India in March last, it was not known 
to the public that her health was such as to cause any anxiety. 
When Reuter telegraphed that an operation had been successful- 
ly performed, few thought that the operation could be of a 
serious nature, 'fhe a^v^ul news that quickly followed took 
the public by the most painful surprise. Telegrams of sorrow and 
sympathy sent to the Viceroy from every part of India, by indivi- 
duals, associations, and public meetings, have filled columns after 
columns of newspapers — not so miuch because the gentle lady was 
the wife of a great official, but because what she did and suffered 
in India could not fail to appeal to every heart. The Women's 
Medical Service and the College and Nursing Institution at Delhi, 
not to speak of minor movements, will ever stand as monuments 
to the warm and vigilant interest which she took in the women of 
India. Perhaps it may be said that movements of this kind are 
inevitable in a progressive country, and other distinguishedTadies 
have also worked in the caiise of the women of India. But in re- 
cent years few wives of high officials have passed .through more 
anxious moments and more terrible experiences than feU to Lady 
Hardinge’s lot when the anarchists threw a bomb at her popular 
and almost idolised husband. Whether the Indian climate had any 
•effect upon her or not, there is a tinge of jnartyrdom in her brief 
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^‘Indian life. The suggestion that a permanent memorial ought 
to be erected to her menioryis not likely to fall on barren ground. 
Just as the State entry at Delhi was marred by the outrage on the 
Viceroy, the movement to pray for an extension of his office will 
perhaps- receive a temporary set-back from the domestic mis- 
fortune' that has befallen him. An alternation of sunshine and 
shadow is just what adds glory to the sunshine. 

It wa^> said sometime ago, when Mr. Asquith’s Irish Bill and 
‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes of social reform and of 

A Great a more equitable distribution of taxation had 

Imperialist. arrested the imagination of the public, that Mr. 

Balfour’s party was lacking in ideas. The late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain was a man of ideas, and great ideas too. 
But his ideas did not appeal to the democracy. Indeed, his party 
suffered and fell into disfavour with the lovers of cheap bread, just 
because one of his great ideas might perhaps have bound the colonies 
closer to the mother-country, but would have added to the cost of 
living. Manufacturers would probably have been benefited, but 
a§ they were fairly well off and the trade of the country was 
showing ho signs of decline, notwithstanding the competition of 
Germany, the disturbance of the natural coiurse of trade was felt 
by the majority of his countrymen to be an unnecessary and 
doubtful experiment. The benefit to India was even more 
uncertain than the advantage to Manchester and Birmingham. 
In the circumstances the tariff reforms proposed by the great 
imperialist cost his party its «popularity. Mr. Bonar Law is 
also a tariff reformer, and the position which he now holds 
in his party has been attributed to his zealous advocacy of that 
reform. Mr. Austen Chamberlain will necessarily remain Ipyal 
to his father’s memory. Nevertheless, with the death of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the chances of the Conservatives placing tariff 
reform in the forefront of their programme are probably materially 
reduced. Besides strengthening the bonds between the colonies 
and the mother-country, Mr. Chamberlain was primarily respon- 
sible for the expansion of the Empire in South Africa by the 
conquest of the Boer colonies at a very heavy cost. The Liberals 
have pacified these new members of the Empire by granting self- 
. government to the South African Union. Yet whether they ar& 
a source of strength to^ the Empire seems rather open to doubt.- 
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When an Empire is scattered all over the world, doubts concern- 
ing the essential utility of this or thatpaA are apt to occur. Some, 
“ little Englanders ” doubt the utility of India to Great Britain 
and comfort themselves with the reflection that if this country 
did not form part of the British Empire, it would be absorbed in 
some other Empire, say the Russian or the German. So would the 
Boer colonies, as was at one time apprehended. Science is the 
most useful friend of imperialism, as distance is its most dangerpus 
enemy. Alarming reports have recently been published about 
the growing popularity of the United States newspapers and 
literature in Canada. New York being nearer than London, how 
could that be helped ? 

Mr. Gurudat Singh and his party have been defeated in the 
law courts. It has been judicially decided that the 
India and Government of Canada had the authority of the 

Canada. British Parliament to exclude Indians. or other 

Asiatics, and for that matter Englishmen as well, 
from the colony. Did the Sikhs incur so much expense, estimated 
at thousands of pounds sterling, merely to obtain the opinion of a 
law court ? Mr. Singh must have expected that the bold step he 
had taken and the clamour of hundreds knocking for admission 
would soften the hearts of the colonials or frighten them, and 
compel the Indian and Impeiial Governments to interfere. But 
all these hopes were frustrated ; the Canadians remained firm and 
obdurate and would listen to no outside representations. The- 
immigration officials carried out the law rigourously, and most 
of the immigrants were rejected. It appears that the cost of the 
return voyage was at first denied to them, as the Government ' 
was determined to make an example of them. How could the 
Sikhs try to get the law changed, unless they brought about a 
crisis ? Worse methods are adopted in England by men and women 
alike at the present day to compel more sympathetic attention to 
their grievances at the hands of the public. If the Cahadianp-*' 
cannot be pursuaded to change their mind, Indian opinion Will 
demand retaliation as the last resource. When the Government 
saw that the only alternative to paying the passage money Was 
to deport the imn)igrants by force, the fares were paid, pro- 
visions were supplied, and the ship sailed back with the reject- 
ed cargo of human beings. ' ^ f. 
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Many Englishmen afeit frankly that they can find no excuse 
for the excmsioti of Indians from any part of the 
British Empire. Others, however, try to find reasons 
why the colonies may be justified in keeping out 
Asiatics. High-caste Hindus are reminded that they do not allow 
low castes to reside in their neighbourhood, if they can mJuiage 
to appropriate the locality for themselves. This ar^menl may 
justify the white inhabitants of the colonies in a.ssigning particular 
‘locations to, coloured people who do not live like themselves, but 
not in kwping Indians out from any part of the Empire altogether. 
Asa matter of fact, the days when any caste could appropriate to 
itself any street or hamlet in India are gone, and the' Colonial 
Governments do not profess to punish Hindxis for their social 
customs. The Asiatics are excluded for economic leasons. They 
live frugally and keep down the wages if they are labourers, and 
they keep down the prices if they aie artisans or traders. The 
white inhabitants or those whose interests are a.ffeclod demand 
economic protection. Assuming that they arc entitled thereto, 
it is not difficult to think of methods ^vherc•by prices and wages 
may be kept up. Surli methods were tried in the past in Eng- 
land, and though economists may liuicule them in the twentieth 
■ century, they would be belter tlir.n racial exclusion within the 
Empire. A few imperialists have advanced the theory that each 
nation within the Empire ought to make tlic best of the particular 
part of God’s earth which it has already occupied without seeking 
. to enter another. Arguments of this kind arc one-sided and very 
dangerous in India, where capicalists from the West are allowed 
'to develop the country, even in the Native States, where the 
'right of the Governments to place restrictions on the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital is perhaps theoretically recognised. It is 
true enough that Indians do not take capital wdth them to the 
colonics, but if labour may be excluded from a country, capital 
too may be excluded for similar reasons. It may be true that, 
just as •every family may close its doors to strangers, every club 
may restrict its membership to a particular class of people, and 
every caste in India refuses to admit outsiders within its pale, a 
nation which has occupied a country is entitled to keep out 
foreigners ; and if Germans or Russians had excluded Indians 
from their colonies, no grievance would have been urged 
against them, for the obvious reason that neither Germans nor 
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Russians claim the right of settling down in India while detjyiti^ 
a similar right to Indians to settle down^^ih their lands. We have'* 
no doubt that the British Colonies realise the forc6 of nil these 
considerations and are quite prepared for retaliation by Indian 
from which tlioy have apparently little, to fear. 

A*** 

Recent events in several parts of the world ha^e invested 
p . n , 4 resistance to the law with the dignity of •martyr- 
“ ance ** * " dom. Ulstermen have, by their threats, compelled 
the King and Ilis Majesty's ministers to resort to 
methods of securing peace which the House of Commons, the 
most powerful body in the Empire, could not dictate. Though 
suftragettes have not yet frightened the nation, unable as they are 
to use rifles, they may nevertheless succeed, by waging war 
with pictures and buildings, in compelling a more sympathetic 
consideration of their grievance. It is the success with which 
passive resistance in South Afiica is beheved to have been rewarded 
that seems to have encouraged Mr, Gurudat Singh's party to resist 
the law in Canada by every means in their power. If the spirit of 
resistance should actuate even small sections of people in India, 
the infection might spread and lead to disastrous consequences. 
Anti-vaccinatiomsts have for a longtime carried on a campaign 
against vaccination by the distribution of books and leaflets. 
The efficacy of vaccination must be decided by medical experts, 
and as the general belief among the public appears to be that 
inoculation does afford a much larger measure of protection 
in the case of small-pox than against plague, the anti-vaednation 
literature has generally fallen flat upon the country. A new 
idea has been started in Sind, namely, that of resisting compulsory 
vaccination on religious grounds. In the City of Bombay, the clos- 
ing of wells which breed malaria-cariying mosquitoes is resisted 
on similar grounds. As yet few have been sent to jail for Object- 
ing to the enforcement of sanitary regulations. Yet nothing 
can be more injurious to the public good than that impatience 
with the law should drive people to passive resistance or to the 
exploitation of reU^on for sentimental purposes. It is net 
contended that a uniform policy followed in regard to inoculation 
against smaU-pox' as well as plague wiU prove disastrous, and 
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that the option allowed in the one case cannot be allowed in the 
■other. It is not knowh to what extent the people will avail 
themselves of optional vaccination ; they have more faith in this 
prophylactic than in HafEkine’s serum. Few will deny that 
an epidemic of passive resistance will do as much harm as any 
other epidemic. 


Wiiile primary education is pushed forward in every province, 
the Government has not shown itself inimical to 
spread of university education. That suspicion 
* seems to have arisen at a time when, disappointed 
by the results of higher education, some administrators, who were 
labouring under a chronic shortage of funds, wished they could 
spend more on the education of the masses. Now funds are 
available for all branches of education, though more funds 
would be very welcome. It is now doubted by some whether 
the grants made by the Government of India to the univer- 
sities are spent in the most useful manner. A large country 
like India ought to have more universities. At least one 
university is needed in every province, and the Central Pro- 
vinces will have one at no distant date. A committee has been 
appointed to draw up a scheme and work out the necessary 
estimates. It will necessarily be a teaching university, like all 
other universities which are to be established or recognised by 
Government. When the Aligbar and the Benares universities 
come into existence, the United Provinces will be the most crowded 
seat of enlightenment. The Government at first objected to the 
proposed private universities calling themselves Hindu and 
Mohammedan respectively, but it. appears that the Secretary 
of State has now waived that objection. Other conditions laid 
down by Government are still under discussion. It is difficult to 
see wliy the denominational universities should insist upon the 
Viceroy being their Chancellor; perhaps they want to claim a 
superiority over the existing provincial universities and rise to 
the dignity of being " imperial. " The Secretary of State appears 
to have decided finally not to cast an additional burden on the 
Viceregal shoulders, and the Alighar and the Benares universities 
must be content to ha'\^ the head of the province for their Chan- 
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x:ellor, and he will have ample powers of control and direction; 
The Hindu university will not be allo^red^to close its doors to the 
professors of other religions, and while Hindu students may be 
compelled to receive religious instruction, others will be allowed 
to follow their own conscience. The • terms offered , seem to 
be eminently reasonable, and though many other detsiils have yet 
to be settled, the two communities may, in their own way, relieve 
the Government of a part of the burden of higher education. 

The successes of the Constitutionalists and the unfriendliness 
of the United States have at last driven President 
^ * Quarters* Huerta to resi^. The mediators between the 
* two republics laid down his exit from the stage 
as the first condition of peace. It has been said that revolu- 
tions are as common in Mexico* as general elections are in 
England. General Huerta has resigned more readily than Mr. 
Asquith. There may be other adventurers in Mexico who will 
try conclusions with Carbajal and Carranza if they can. For 
the present the prospects of peace are said to be assured. In 
south-eastern Europe umrest is as chronic as ever. The new ruler 
of Albania has found no peace, and he is unable to quell the 
rebellion against his authority without assistance from outside. 
His immediate neighbours are exhausted, besides being interest- 
ed. Will Rumania help ? is the question that has been asked, but . 
no ready response seems to have been given. Why should 
any one help without some adequate return for the trouble ? ' 
What return may be expected from Albania? Meanwhile, the 
murder of the heir-apparent of Austria and his wife by Servian', 
patriots has strained the relations between that State and one of. 
the parties to the late Balkan war. It is instructive to notice, 
that students were concerned in the assassination. Y oung men are, ; 
impressionable ; they readily catch an idea and can seek martyr- 
dom without the oppressive thoughts of consequences to wife and 
children. It requires grown up patriots to lead armies ; students <; 
are good enough to throw bombs and fire revolvers. In the: in.« 
terest of youth at least, how desirable it would be to revert^ 'to 
the days of bows and arrows I The assassination- has led ;tb 
serious results, and at the time of writing Servia and An^tria- 
Hrmgaiy are on the brink of war. 
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■ A' remarkable episode m the lystory of -Mr. Asquith’s 
•■ Til i« d IrisJi Biir was this c6nferei;^e of the 

, 'Mr A«lf Uh' representative of the several parties summoned 
.* .* by His Majesty the King. From time to 

time the Prime Minister .had avowed his intention of trying to 
effect a compromise by consultation, but he does- not appear 
' to have carried out that intention before introducing the 
' Amending Bill in the House of Lords. Whether - the idea of 
. summoning the conference was His* Majesty's own, or Mr. 
Asquith’s, nothing could be nobler and more commendable 
than His Majesty’s gracious endeavour to bring about peace on 
'&e one hand, and on the other Mr. Asquith’s ready assumption 
of the* full responsibility for His Majesty's speech, which was 
subjected to much ill-natured criticism by some extraordinarily 
sensitive democrats. Though the summoning of the conference 
was admittedly a departure from the ordinary constitutional 
■ practice, it violated no principle of the constitution. If the 
noble attempt to obviate the impending and probable civil 

• strife had borne. some fruit, it would have served as a con- 
spicuous' precedent for the sovereign to step in as a peace- 
maker on future occasions. In India we have alwa3rs taken it 
for granted that to reverse an announcement made by the 

• sovereign or to frustrate a hope expressed by him would be 
next-door to treason. It may be premature to appraise the 
' moral and constitutional effect of the painful episode, but the 
'practical failure of the conference is to be profoundly regretted. 


The custom of issuing Memorial Volumes in honour of weU- 
' known scholars on the occasion of some great events 

Jeirish ™ Jubilees of their Doctorates, 

Literature. reaching ripe old age, which has lately come 

0 into fashion, is a custom to be welcomed. It is 

very properly " the most fitting manner ” of celebrating such 
events. Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, the Preadent of the Hebrew 
' Union College of Cincinnati (Ohio), is a worthy recipient of such 
an honour.* « 


in Jetrish LiUtratnr^.* Issued in honour ^ Prof. Kaufmann Kohler, 
Ph. P., on the occasion of his 70th Bfithday. (George Hrimer, PnbUsher, Berlin). 
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' We congratulate the worthy Doctor, ntA.orily for the good <4d 
age that htf'has-come to, but for the splendid part he has piay^ 
on the stage of this world during that Ipng life, as' shown in ti^e 
three excellent Papers at the commencement of the volume giving' 
a Biographical sketch of his lifeWd Ms work as a Reformer^- 
and Theologiatl. It was the teaching of a learned preceptor . ' 
that had electrified Dr.' KoMer in his younger days, v^d 
it appears from his work as a teacher, preacher and writer, tha,t •. 
he transferred the cTirrent usefully to others and electrified 
them in a way so as to •win their admiration. The electric 
charge that he received was in the line of " harmonizing mpdem 
culture with ancient thor^ht.” That kind of teacMng, though 
it appeared to him fandful, at last fascinated Mm. His teacMng, 
on the other hand, was altogether on new lines and he was an 
ardent Reformer. He based his studies on the modern 
" scientific method of theological, Mstorical and psychological 
investigations ” applied to Hebrew literature. 

The history of the Jews has been held to be* similar to that 
of the Parsis in some respect. Both had a glorious part. Both , 
had their wanderings. The wanderings of the Parsi have been 
fortunately confined to India, while those of the Jews have been 
in a number of countries. The woes of the Parsis have, one may* 
say, ended, especially now when they have a settled government, 
that of Britain, to live in. The woes of the Jews have not, in 
spite of their several Rothschilds, altogether ended. We now 
and then hear of their persecution^, for example, in Russia. 
What is most wanted for them is their capability to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of the times and the conditions of place 
and circumstances imder different states and governments. It . 
is to the reforming work of Professors, like Dr. KoMer and his' 
•associates, that one has to look to for this desired result. The 
History of the Jews is, to some extent, connected with the 
History of the ancient Persians, the ancestors of the modem 
Parsis, and we in Bombay would have liked to add in tMs 
memorial volume a paper or two on this interesting subject. The . 
ancient Jews were influenced by the ancient Zoroastrians * at 
Babylon' where they lived in captivtiy.' The miseries of their 
■ captivity were not withOUti some relieving, advantages. Latterly, , 
when released by Cyrus ^d favoured by the Succeeding monaichs 
of the Acheinenian line Persian Kings, thejf reltuiOit theii^temple 
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at Jerusalem, if not vWth Persian riches, at least with Pei^aH 'ai^ ' 
and influence. On their return to Jerusalem, they carried w4th' 
them some of the religious notions of the Persians. The Jews, 
on the other hand, cxe:|;ted a certain amount -of influence oh the 
Persians. Their women, likc^ Queen Esther of the BiblS and 
Queen Sisin-dokht of the Pahlavi Shatroihd-i-Ir&n, had ’some 
influence in guiding the destinies of Persians. But laying aside 
that question, we find that, as pointedfout by the late Prof. James 
Darmesteter who had good Jewish Iblood in him, Jewish influence 
was to some extent seen in religious matters. For example, take 
the case of the Pars! prayer announced to the learned world by 
Darmesteter as the Judeo-Persian prayer. We wish that there 
were some among the modem Jewish scholars who, like the late 
Dr. Kohut, would write on Parsi subjects from a Jewish point 
of vieMir and on Jewish subjects from a Parsi point of view. 

J. J.M. 

^ It • gives us pleasure to feel that we have amongst us 
A Plea for the ™ Bombay an ardent champion of the 

Revival ol^ Humanities, a spokesman whose utterances, even 
Latin In if all do not agree with him, arc entitled to 
Bombay. heard with respect. There has hardly ever 

been acause in the history of the world worth fighting for, 
which has been won without the intense enthusiasm of those 
who have had it at heart,* and if enthusiasm alone were the 
sine qu& non of success, we can surely say that the Rev. Father 
Ailinger has succeeded indeed.* It may seem a bit superfluous 
in the midst of this century to speak about the extreme import- 
ance of the classics, or to say even a word about the benefits 
derived from being brought up in the quiet atmosphere of 
G^eek and Latin culture. Yet in spite of all this, people are 
heard to say that Latin and Greek are '* useless,’ ’ that they are 
" dead ” languages, *‘ hard ” languages, and that few will care to 
study them, for art is long and time is fleeting. There can be 
no better instance of narrow-mindedness than this, since it is 
not from their “ utili^” that any advantage is hoped to be 

^The Case for Latin tfi0ombay^ by A. Ailinger, S. J., l^fessor of Latin, St. 
Xavier's College, Bom1>a:g.f ‘^^imes Press* 1914. 
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d^ved, but from the general effect whicl^udi studies produce 
upoU' the mind. And who is there amoiigst the critics of these 
s^called “ dead " and hard *’ languages who can deny that of all 
the advantages of a classical education, there is none of higher 
importance tha^ ' the liberalising’ effect .which it produces upon 
the ^mind ? As De Quincey has put it so well, “ the sentiments 
whi^ distinguish a gentleman receive no aid from any other ^ 
attainments in science. But it is certain that familiarity with ^ 
the classics and the noUle direction which they are fitted to', 
impress upon the thoughts and aspirations, do eminently fall 
in with the few other chivalrous sources of feeling that survive 
at this day.” It is these ” thoughts and aspirations,” thoughts 
that lift the soul of man into loftier regions, that form the 
reward of early toil in Latin and in Greek. It may not be a 
pleasant task to learn how to decline Latin nouns or to conjugate 
irregular verbs or to wade through the other intricacies of 
grammar and construction, but the innumerable compensations 
which await the Latin scholar far outweigh any disadvantages 
which the preliminaries of his study may entail. It is a pleasure 
to be able to read and enjoy the ancient authors, the more so . 
as a study of their works lends strongly to the cultivation of a ' 
fine literary style. Even in the present centuiy historians 
may still with advantage borrow descriptive power^from Tacitus, 
or perspicuity from Livy, or simplicity from Caesar. 0^tor|^ 
have many a lesson to learn from the thunders of Cicero, land 
poets aure doubtless indebted for many a beautiful thought to 
that great man whom Tennyson ^escribes a^ 

” The light among the vanished ages, 

Staur thai.t gildest yet this phantom shore.” 

Father Ailinger hats done a service by putting before os the 
caise for Latin once aigain. He has gathered together the, 
opinions of some eminent Judges and learned Professors in sup- 
port of his view. That list contains many well-known names, 
but may we be allowed to add one word of comment ? <»The . 
opinions of these leaurned men no doubt count for much, but do 
not the humbler opinions of past students of this University, 
who have studied Intin with care amd devotion and aure all the 
better for it, also count for something ? It might have strength- 
ended his ” cai^,” if^ Father Ailingei^^d with him the views 
of such students of whom there are^any in Bombay, for 



; aftei: all it <fe to Sie student-world that his'app^ is re^y 
addi^ed. Neverth^ss, we wish hinj > 11 ” success in ^his ca^, 
h a ;cay§e that will be hard won and h^dly^bn. The issu^Kf 
'■ thia movement wUl %iig * in the balance for long time yet, 

. but it is really desira^ tl^t tte parents and guardians of our 
schoolboys should now be taught to believe that it is futile to. 
appreciate the value of a second language from a purely iner- 
cenary or utilitarian point of viewV^' 

B. J. W. 


'V 

\ ■ 
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